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ABSTRACT 

A clearinghouse and curriculum project at Memphis 
State Jniversity is described in this report. Aimed to facilitate the 
integration of women of color and Southern women into the college 
curriculum, this program was designed to increase access to the new 
scholarship on these groups; to work with faculty to develop a new 
vision of the curriculum; and to devise techniques to shape classroom 
dynamics to facilitate learning. The program involved the following 
activities: (1) development of a research clearinghouse, including an 
online database of bibliographic citations on the latest social 
science research on women of color and Southern women and a 
newslettci; (2) workshops for faculty and students on curriculum 
change (reaching about 150 faculty locally and nationally); and (3) 
seminars (monthly, for faculty, to discuss issues of content and 
pedagogy). Results of the program are discussed in terms of 
publications, curricula developed, presentations and workshops. 
Appended are research clearinghouse documentation; a bibliography 
("Women of Color and Southern i^omen: A Bibliography of Social Science 
Research, 1975-1988"); selected bibliographies and curriculum 
publi ations; sample newsletters; and electronic bulletin board 
documeiitation. (KM) 
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AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project 



The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory is a two-year project seeking 
to establish and test a model system for collecting and disseminating 
information on model programs at AASCU-member institutions — 375 of the 
public four-year colleges and universities in the United States. 

The four objectives of the project are: 

0 To increase the information on model programs available to 
all institutions through the ERIC system 

0 To encourage the use of the ERIC system by AASCU 
institutions 

0 To improve AASCU's ability to know about, and share 
information on, activities at member institutions, and 

0 To test a model for collaboration with ERIC that other national 
organizations might adopt. 



The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project is funded with a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education to the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, in collaboration 
with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education at The George 
Washington University. 
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AESISACT 

OSiis project was designed to facilitate the integration of women of color 
and Scuthem women into the college curriculum at Menjiiis State Iftiiversity, at 
other Mid-Scuth institutions, and across the nation. To do so, the project 
aimed: to increase access to the nev^ scholarship on these grxxps; to work with 
faculty to develop a new vision of the curriculum; and to devise techniques to 
shape classrocm c^namics to facilitate learning by and about women of color and 
southern women. The project produced resource materials and worked with local 
faculty and facul^ from around the nation in a variety of ways to change their 
teaching. 

We worked with facul^ to revise courses in several formats: monthly 
se m i n ars on women in the curriculum (e^roximatrly 50 area faculty) , three 
national workshops on worosn in the curriculum (about :50 faculty) , and in 
individual consultations. Many syllabi have been developed and revised and 
participating faculty have changed their teaching in many ways. Significant 
impacts were 2lLso seen in the philosophy, guidelines and new course development", 
for the new general education program at Matphis State and in emerging general 
educaticxi and women's studies programs at LeMoyne-(X<?en College and Rhodes 
College respectively. Other programs have enployed our model for workshops to 
integrate women of color and have developed on-line data bases using the 
Research Clearinc^iouse as a model. 

Broject Products: 

1. "Researdi Clearinc^ouse en Women of Color and Southern Women". On- 

line data base of 5,000 bibliogrs^iiic citations and a human resouroe 
file. Selected Bibliogre^iiies and topical articles included in each 
issue of Center's Newsletter , 3 per year, circulation: 10,000. 

2. Women of Color and Southern Women: A Bibliography of Social Science 

Research 1975 to 1988 . Andrea TiihberlaJoe, Lynn Weber Cannon, 
Elizabeth Hi^inbotham, R*eoca F. Guy (eds.), 272 pp. 

3. "Selected Bibliography of Social Science Readings on Vkmsn of Color in 

in the iMted States". 38 pp. 

4. "Selected Bibliography csx Southern Women". 49 pp. 

5. ••To See Ourselves, To See Our Sisters: The Challenge of Re-envisioning 

Curriculum Change". Sandra Morgen. 30 pp. 

6. "Conceptual Errors Across the Curriculum: Towards a Transfontation of 

the Tradition". Elizabeth Minnich. 31 pp. 

7. "Transforming the Sociology of the Family: New Directions for 

Teaching and Texts". Maxine Baca Zinn. 18 pp. 

8. "Denying Difference: The Continuing Basis for the Exclusion of Race 

and Gender in the Curriculum". Margaret Andersen. 37 pp. 

9. "Integrating All Womaen into tlie Curriculum". Elizabeth Higginbotham. 

45 pp. 
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10. ••Mothers and Davi^ters: Teaching an Interdisciplinary Ctourse". 

Lorraine Mayfield. 25 pp, 

11. Electrauc Bulletin Board. On-line cxOTtRmication network. 
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nnKXUCEIGN 

A. BACfgaOMD AND GRIGDS 

Meniilis State Uhiversity is an urban cxmtnuter institution with 21,000 
students most of v*ian are first generation college students, Ihe inedian age is 
27 years old, the majori^ are feanaale and 20% are Black. In the last 25 years, 
the student bocfy has become more diverse, but has only minimally aoccramcxJated 
to the coninunity in policies and procedures as well as the curriculum. 

ai the six camixases of the city of Meanophis there was only one women's 
studies program (at Menphis State University) and only one other college with a 
course on women that was offered on a regular basis. In this context, the 
CJenter for Research on Women was established in 1982 with a grant frxxn the Ftord 
Fcxrndation. Ihe Center's mission is to promote, conduct, and disseminate 
social science and historical scholarship on women of color and Southern women. 

B. RCOECT EtSjUUPriGN. 

Our broad goed was to iirpact mid-south institutions in addition to 
teacters, sciiolars, students, policy-makers and others nationwide. As we 
envisioned it, integrat±Tg women of color and southern women into college 
courses involves three activities: (1) obtaining access to information , that 
is, the new research and writing on these groips of women; (2) developing a 
theoretical perspective or vision of the subject matter \ghicli takes women of 
color and southern women out of the margins and places them at the center of 
the analysis; and (3) developing a new pedagogy v*uch is generated out of the 
e)qperienoes of women of color and southern women— not out of dominant culture 
e3?)erienoe--that is, developing teaching techniques and shaping classroom 
dynamics to facilitate learning by and about women of color and southern women. 

CXjt curriculum integration work l^ad two specific aims: (1) to increase 
access to the latest scholarship by developing a variety of resources; and (2) 
to facilitate the inclusion of the new scholarship into the curriculum by 
working with faculty to disseminate the scholarship and to develop the vision 
and pedagogy necessary to incorporate this new knowledge into their teaching. 

We created a Research Clearin^Kxise on women of color and southern women, 
on-line data base of bibliogr^iiic citaticxis to the latest social science 
researxdi on these groi5>s. The Clearin^iouse also contains a human resource 
file of basic information on about 200 scholars across the country v*io conduct 
research on these women. 

Vte developed a new model for curriculum wcrkshc^ designed to help faculty 
WDric on all three dimensions of curriculum change (information, vision, and 
pedagogy) . We held three national workshops on women in the curriculum in 
1985, 1986, and 1987, reaching over 150 faculty (both locally and nationally) . 

Locally, we held monthly soninars for faculty in area institutions for the 
three years of the project. Participants came from: MSU, Ldtoyne-Owen College, 
Christian Brothers, Shelby State Ooradmity College, Northwest Mississippi 
romounity Co? lege and Rhodes College. These seminars were focused on shared 
readings and allowed the grtxps to discuss issues of content and pedagogy in 
integrating women of color and southern women into the curriculum. 

C. RBSQiaS 

Infonnaticai;Resouroe E)evelopment . First, we developed the followir^ 
resources which continue to be used by faculty, students and others at the 
local and national levels. 
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(1) The Research Clear jx^KXise now cxaitains 5,000 citations. To date, we 
have conducted ^proximately 1000 searches of the data base for requesters 
(students, faculty, and xnary others) • A version for sale on floppy disks will 
be available in 1989. 

(2) Women of Ctolor and Southern Women: A Bibliography of Social Science 
Research 19 75 -1988 , 272 pp, $15,00, Published October 31, 1988, 300 pre- 
paid orders, 

(3) Publications on curriculum integration: From 1985-1987, we sold (at 
$3,00, $4,00, and $5,00 each) 1300 copies of our curriculum publications 
including the two Selected Bibliographies, keynote addresses frxm workshor- 
and other publications developed by workshop leaders, 

(4) Ihe Newsletter : Althou^ the Newsletter is not si?ported by the FIPSE 
grant, we use it to disseminate information contained in the Clearin^ouse, A 
Clearin^iouse Column and Selected Bibliogre^y form the central focus of each 
issue of The Newsletter (published 3 times per year) , Faar years ago our 
circulation was 5,000, today it is 10,000, Ihe bibliographies in the 
Newsletter have been used by faculty at other institutions to develop new 
courses, to revise syllabi, and for student pe^jers and research, 

(5) The Electronic Bulletin Board: designed to facilitate ooratunication 
among scholars, teachers, students, and others interested in work on race, 
class, and gender. 

Vision and Pedagogy , Our workshops and seminars were successful in 
affecting change in the teaching of about 200 faculty here and around the 
nation. The changes included the addition of new lectures, development of new 
syllabi, revision of course syllabi, and instituting entirely new inethods of 
teaching, ihe major undergraduate instituticais in the city (inentioned above) 
are all currently involved in curricular change and our Research Clearin^iouse 
and other resources are essential aids in these efforts. 

To further disseaounate the producte and share the experiences of our 
project, stef f have made about 40 presentations at professional meetings and at 
the invitation of various programs over the last three years, Vfe have been 
successful in institutionalizing most aspects of the project with a combination 
of new M5U si?]port, revenues generated by workshop fees, product sales, and 
external grants, 

D, CXKC3X5ICNS 

In sum, we scu^t to facilitate the integration of the new scholarship on 
women of color and southern women into college level courses in the Mid-South 
area and across the nation. From the experience we drew many conclxasions 
including the following. 

First, the process of curriculum change is slow and it is continuous. It 
takes time for faculty Lo identify new materials, think about their meaning, 
derive conclusions about how tc change their teaching, iitplement changes, 
obtain feedbacsk, and change again. Consequently, despite the needs of funding 
agencies to docuro^ the iitpact of their dollars, the most significant iitpacts 
in successful curriculum irtegration projects are not likely to come for years 
after the end ol funding. 

Second, because fundamental curriculum transformation requires major 
changes in faculty views and practices, it cannot bR mandated on the unwilling 
and be successful. As a consequence of working with those vho were interested, 
we had a more diverse gnxp of project participants in all phases of the 
project than many similar projects. Grcqps were interracial, incl\:ided men and 
wanen, full professors and instructors, i^rLciation of diversity was critical 
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to oar oirriculam integration goals and the centrsd characteristic of our 
participants. 

Biird, dealing with diversity is facilitated Yy flexibility in project 
plans. 

Fourth, people need a variety of personal and institutional supports to 
imdertaJoB major changes in their teaciiing. The si^ports range fraa access to 
infonnation, to time off, t public recognition, to assistance in thinking 
throirjh new e^roaches. 

Fifth, a project focused on women of color should be led by and have 
significant participation by wcroen of color. 

last, in addition to questicxis of moiey, tine, and labor, building data 
bases requires coordinating the activities of diverse groi?DS. ihe development 
of data bases is a truly interdisciplinary activity and thus developers must be 
prepared to work with diverse gxxAJps with different contributions to make. 
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BACmOMD AND GREGDS. 

Orqanizationcd Context . Mesoophis State iftiiversity is an urban oommuter 
institution with 21,000 stuJents most of v*ian are first generatiai college 
stuctentB. Bie median age is 27 years old, the majority are female and 20% are 
Black, MSU is a raulti-twrposed institution that was a normal school until the 
1960 's jAysn enrollments soared and the institution diversified. Despite its 
diverse student bocfy, the institution had only minimally aoocranodatad to the 
ocnnunity in policies and procedures as well as the curriculum. 

Ihe racial and class diversity of the mid-South regiai and the MSU 
students made it an ideal location for a project focused on racial-ethnic and 
regional diversity. In this context, the CJenter for Research on Vfaroen was 
f='rt:ablished in 1982 with a grant from the Ford Foundation, The Center's 
mission is to prcraote, conduct, and disseminate social science and historical 
scholarship on wcmen of color and Southern women. Since its founding, the 
Center has received over one million dollars in grants to si53port original 
research projects as well as curriculum integration and dissemination 
projects, 

Fixm the beginning, the Center was flooded with requests for all kinds of 
information about women of color and Southern women, Ihe requests came from 
students, teaching faculty, researchers, human service agencies, government 
offices, public policy makers, and a wide range of women's oiganizations, Tlie 
demand was far greater than we ever anticipated and the needs were far more 
diverse than we could ever hope to meet, 

De^ite the growing interest naticaiwide, we surveyed Meamphis area 
institutions and discovered that courses offered to the majority of" students in 
postseoondary settings contain little informaticai about the lives and 
ciroimstanoes of people of color or Southern women, This was especially true 
in many parts of the South viiere the development of women's studies programs 
lag bdiind much of the naticai. Even within the South, most of the efforts to 
integrate materi2G. on wcmen into college courses had taken place in the 
Southeast (e,g,, IXike ttiiversity, Wiiversily of North Carolina, Towson State 
and Uhiversity of Alabama) , and not in the mid-south area (Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Mississippi) , 

On the six cainpuses of the city of Meamphis there was only one women's 
studies program (at Memphis State Wiiversity) and only one other college with a 
course on women that was offered on a regular basis, The nascent women's 
studies program at MSU was primarily a paper program in need of curriculum 
developnent. 

On the v*iole, the evidence was clear thLt collecre students in the mid- 
south area were receiving very little information about women in their courses 
and even less abcut the more specific populations of southern working class and 
minority women. This was particularly troublesome in the mid-south area v*iere 
student populations at public post-secondary institutions are (1) predominantly 
female; (2) at least 20% Black; and mostly working class (i.e,, the first 
generation to attend college) , 

(Xir survey also revealed that faculty interest had not been translated 
into revision of courses for several reeisons: 

—Ihe majority of faculty in the mid-sociii had heavy teaching loads; 

— Faculty had many additionsQ academic responsibilities, such as heavy 
caranittee assignments, administrative tasks, and extensive contact with 
students due to hi^ faculty-student ratios; 
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— Faailty lv:d litUe tima for primary researdi and locating materials on 

—Identification and location of materials v;as cowpounded by a lack of 
adec^te rescuroes. In general, library budgets were restricted and less 
likely to have recent titles and new journals, v^iere the majority of new 
scholarBhip on women was found. 

— Most of the facuL^ interested in women's studies expressed a feeling of 
isolation on their campuses, having few other colleagues in women's studies, 
and having limited contact with them, 

— ODlloagues lacked institutional structures to si^port faculty interest 
in women's studies and to offer courses in the field. 

The result was a critical need for assistance in finding articles, books, 
films, etc. both for ccurse preparation and classrocm us€>; for discussions of 
the pedagogic process with regard to this area; and for development of a 
oollegial network. 

Changes in Suptjort . Over the course of the project, our national network 
of scholars of women of color and southern women grew, as did the r^wtation of 
the Center and our FIPSE project. The growth of this national network has had 
a significant impact on the project in three major ways: by si^porting the 
resource development activities of the project; by supporting the workshqps; 
and by signaling to scholars, administ .ators and students the importance of the 
work on the project. For exanple, in 1989 we will hold another national 
workshop on Integrating Race and Gender into the Curriculxmi. It will be funded 
by fees from participants, by local fundraising, and by reduced e}$)enses 
because scholars have beocme committed to the the project and will don'^te some 
of their time to the effort. 

Within Mar|4iis State Uhiversity, the Center for Research on Vfamen grew 
during the project period (in part because of the FIPSE grant) and received its 
first base budget in 1987 enabling us to continue the project with some core 
si?5x>rt, revenues from the sale of project products, and donations to the 
Center. 
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PROJECT EESCKEFEIGN 

The basic purpose of this p2X)ject was to integrate waften of color and 
southern women in to the college curriculum, especiedly in the social sciences • 
Our broad goal was to inpact mid-south institucions in addition to teachers, 
scholars, students, policy-makers and others naticaiwide. As women of color and 
southern women, and as scholars vtdiose work focused on women of color and 
southern women, we knew this would be a formidable task that vrould require 
working on several frwits at the same time. As we envisioned it, integrating 
women of color and southern women into college courses involves three 
activities: (1) obtaining access to informatiai, that is, the new research and 
writing on these grxx^s of women; (2) developing a theoretical perspective or 
vision of the subject matter which takes women of color and southern women out 
of the margins and places them at the center of the aralysis; and (3) 
developing a new pedagogy yAddi is generated out of the e)?)eriences of women of 
color and scuthem women — ^not out of dominant culture e>qperienoa — ^that is, 
developing teaching techniques and shzpijig classroom dynamics to facilitate 
learning by and about women of color and southern women. 

To begin cur curriculum integration work, our project had tm specific 
aims. The first am was to increase access to tlje latest scholarship by 
developing a variety of resources. Ihe second specific aim was to facilitate 
the inclusion of the new scholarship into the curriculum by working with 
faculty to disseminate the scholarship and to develop the vision and pedagogy 
necessary to incorporate this new knowledge into their teaching. 

To meet the needs for information about women of color and southern women, 
for a broad vision of an inclusi^'e curriculum, for a new pedagogy, and for a 
collegial network, we devised a multi-faceted project. 

Information; The Research Clearincaiouse . We first devised several 
activities to link together people conducting research on these groups of women 
and to establish several mechanisms for disseminating information about the new 
scholarship fitxn our C3enter and across the country. Wfe established a 
Newsletter, published three times a year, that new has a circulation of 10,000. 

Next, we created a Research Clearin^ouse on women of color and southern 
women, on-line data l:^ise of bibliographic citations to the latest social 
sciOToe research oii these grxxps. The Clearin^ouse also ccaitains a human 
resource file of basic information on about 200 scholars across the country v*io 
conduce research on these women. Each issue of The Newsletter inclvKJes a 
bibliography taken from The Research Clearin^iouse on Women of Color and 
Southern Women. 

With the advent of micro ccnputers and the increasing technological 
sophistication of the academic communis, many groups and iiKJividuals have 
considered building on-line data bases to suit their purposes. Consequently, 
we have received many inquiries about our data base. Developing an on-line 
data base is a very labor intensive and costly project and as such should not 
be entered into without careftil consideration of pros and cons. Below we 
include a fairly detailed description of the reasons v4iy we decided that the 
development of a data base made sense for cur purposes. We hope that it will 
help others as they think about such a venture. 

Why We Established An On-Line Data Base . Despite the growth of ai-line 
bibliogre^iiic rescuroes in the social sciences like Social Sciences Index, 
Social Science citation Index, ERIC, Psychological Abstracts and others, there 
remains a need for such a resource focusing on Women of Color and Southern 
Women. Each of the existing sources has shortccmings and does not overcome the 
structural obstacles t> obtaining information about these grotps of women. 
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Belcw are described a few of the obstacles to obtaining information on VAanen of 
color and scuthem wooaen, They also suggest v*iy we established a data base 
with ixnique characteristics: it was designed to overoane the limitations of 
existing resouroes with re^ject to our target populations. 

First, a history of race and gender exclusion has shaped the nature of 
researcii and the definition of probleaaas in the social sciences. Therefore, 
research in a substantive field v*iich covers the situations of women or people 
of color is typically only viewed as contributing to knowledge about these 
gro;?)s. Memy scholars assume that research on wcraen of color and southern 
wcraen has little relevaiKse to a broader substantive area (e.g., work attitudes, 
political behavior, family patterns) • This limited e^preciation of research on 
wcmen and minorities nas created many obstTiCles, particularly for scholars 
publishing in these fields. Often the bia:^ siirply take the form of failing 
to recognize the relevanoe of the questions addressed in their research, 
because many editors of journals and publishing houses have little knowledge of 
minority cxxinunities. In "The C3osts of Exclusionary Practices in Vfarosn's 
Studies", Maxine Baca Zinn, lynn WdDer Cannon, Elizabeth Higgihbotham and 
Bonnie Thornton Dill (1986) document that this pattern of exclusicai, begun by 
mainstream social science, has been replicated in women's studies by the 
failure to include wcmen of color, working class, and southern women in the 
emerging scholarship and publications. 

In the face of these obstacles, maiy scholars seek non-mainstream avenues 
for publishing their works. Hcwever, the publications in which much of this 
literabjre e5}pears (e rj., American Indian Quarterly , Intercaitfcios Feminiles , 
Jc umal of Refugee Settlement , SftGE; A Scholarly Journal of Black Wtamen) have 
lew circulation and are not indexed or abstracted by major data bases. 
Therefore, those v*k> conduct searches of the major data bases will find that a 
seardi produces only a few, if any, citations to research on women of color or 
southern women. This gives the false iitpression that little research exists. 

Second, the disciplinary nature of most existing data bases is a major 
limitation for those seeking information on our tfiunget populations. While 
major data bases might cover a specific topic, they t^ically do so within the 
confines of disciplinary axxi topical restrictions. For exaitple, you can locate 
citations on the educationcti e3q)erienoes of Black vxanen in the mLC files, but 
those same files do not COTtain research on how schooling advances are related 
to egjplpyment options or the impact of either on Black women's family roles. 

At this time, scholarship v*iich e)?)lores women's lives in different 
institutional contexts (e.g., family, work, school, church) is critical to 
develop a holistic picture of their e5q)erienoes. For wcmen of color and 
southern women, a conprdiensive data base must include detailed information 
within social science fields and also accoranodate the interdisciplinary nature 
of research on women. Our focused data base has the flexibility to incorporate 
a wide variety of materials, to abstract from small journals, and to cover 
multiple disciplines. 

Third, virtually al3 existing data bases are limited to published works 
and there is a considerable time lag involved in entering material into these 
data bases. The Research Clearin^iouse includes references to: working p2^)ers 
published by Centers for Research on Women; women's studies and ethnic studies 
programs across the country; papers presented at professional meetings; 
articles eqppearing in newsletters; and doctored dissertations. Research on 
women of ^^lor and Scuthem women is in a ve^ early stage of development and 
much of the groundbreaking work is being conducted by young scholars in 
doctoral dissertations, and in works that are not yet published. Vfe canmitted 
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to including Vrorics-ln-^axgress in our data base so that ongoing research would 
receive attention and the level of scholarship would be isproved. 

The National Advisory Board . WmJti we began this project, we established a 
National Advisory Board of scholars in different disciplines who conduct 
research on wcmen of color or southezn wcnen. They regularly send us relevant 
Vipers, bibliogrs^hies and other xna^ ^ials to review for inclusion in the 
ca.earin^house. Biey also encxxirage Molars in their fields to subnait 
mate r ials for review and tc sivail trw^ibelves of tha Clearin^iouse. Ihis groip 
also has jxiblicized the Research Clearinghouse by distributing materials at 
profttsional loeetings. 

Dsvelcping the data base required pulling together the expertise of: 1) 
subject area experts viJuch we aoocqplis^ied through the National Advisory Board; 
2) ocniMter e^qperts; and 3) librarians. Many new procedure and strategies h^-^ 
to be devised to create a data base with ttie unique qualities outlined above. 
Procedures are described in detail in Women of Color and Southern Wtaroen; A 
Biblioqratiiy of Social Science Research 1075 to 1988 . 

IXiring the course of the project, the design and inpleraentation of the 
Research Clearing^Kuse changed Feveral times. The most significant of those 
changes were necessitated by ccnputer hardware and scr.tware probleaiG. Jfle 
initially develope d the program on the main ftame UWIvac coKputer at MSU. That 
machine, and the SYSHM 2000 data base program that worlced on it proved 
terribly unreliable. We many times faced system crashes in \ihich we lost all 
of cur previcus woric. Backups did not seem to help much because the machine 
was so unreliable. Ve then changed mid-stream and reprcx^ramned (and entered 
data) using a new software package: SIR (Scientific Information Retrieval) . 
While this sfystem was better, the main frame was stl..l unreliable again 
crashing and causing us to lose months of work (MSU is now in the process of 
installing a rmi VAX conputer in recognition of the problens of the UNIV2^C) . 
As we continued our woric, microoonputer hardware and software were changing so 
gsgid ly that by the end of our project, we decided tr tove off of the main 
frame and have new moved ccnpletely to a micro envir ant and reprograirroed the 
entire system iri DBASE software. 

A second major problem was the development of a thesaurus to br used to 
index each citation in the data base. When we began the project we starts 
de'^cping cur cwn thesaurus, because no lixisting ones were suitable for our 
purposes. Vhen the National Council for Research on Women initiated a 
thesaurus project in 1984, we collaborated with them. However, as the national 
project slewed do^^m or revised its ^ists, everything we had already indexed had 
to be reviewed and revised accordingly. Ultimately, keywords were reviewed and 
revised at least three times on every citation. Last year, however, the NCROW 
project was conpleted and A Women^s Thesaurus was published by Harper and Row. 
Future data bases with a focus on women will not face these problems. 

Vision and Podaqogy; Tie Workshops . To disseminate the new scholarship, 
to develop and disseminate a new vision, and to shape a new pedagogy, our 
project worked with faculty and students locally and nationally in a variety of 
ways. We developed a new model for curriculum workshops designed to help 
faculty work o\ all three dimensions of curriculum change (information, vision, 
and pedagogy) . We held three national workshops on wcmen in the curriculum in 
1985, 1986, and 1987. Ihese workshops reached about 150 faculty (both locally 
and nationally) vho instituted many changes in their teaching. 
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The vroricshcjps were three days each and were organized to allov faculty to 
woric in a variety of formats. First, they worked in discipline grocps, lead by 
a leading e>f)ert in their fields, these groups rsnt together each day to work 
and get feedback cn the specific syllabus, course, curriculum issue that ^ch 
participant brcu^t to the workshop. Second, nationally recognized keynote 
speakers acMressed the entire group on ttie broader issue of envisioning an all 
inclusive curriculum. Ihird, £(^ial sessions were designed to address issues 
of dassrooni dynamics especially as ♦'hey relate to interracial, interclass, and 
irtergender relations and hew they change \Aien vonen of color beccrae central to 
a course. Pcxirth, vorkshop leaders who had redesigned ^)ecif ic courses >4iich 
inducte women of color gave presentations on those i^)ecific courses. Finally, 
we gathered many resources to siQ3pQrt the work of change and e>$)06ed 
participants to written works, films, and other resources developed by the 
Center including the Research Clearin^iouse and Electronic Bulletin Board. 

Vision and Pedagogy; The Seadnars . Locedly, we held monthly seminars for 
faculty in area institutions for the three years of the project. E%a±icipants 
09^^ ftxan: MSU, LeMqyne-Owen College, Christian Brothers, Shelby State 
Col 'jnity College, Northwest Mississippi CScmnunity College and Wiodes College. 
These seminars v^ere focused on shared readings and allowed the grxxps to 
discuss issues of content and pedagogy in integrating women of color and 
southern women into the curriculisn. Some of the topics covered inclirled: 
feminiLad.on of poverty, relations between White faculty and Black students, 
oonparable vxsrth, and the marginalization of Black women in the classrxxm. 
Fifty faculty ftxro six area institutions participated in the itionthly seminars. 
Some participated for one year, others for two or three years. In years two 
and three we r^n two seminars a month so that group size would be small enoug*^ 
to facilitate participation. 

The seminars were quite su c cessful, but we had to change our conception of 
them early on. The majority of participants had no prior experience with 
women's studies. Therefore, they were not ready to iitroediately begin changing 
syllabi. Thus, we began by addressing the (tevelopnent of a vision. Over the 
years the seminars served the function of bringing people together to work on 
specific topics and to come to an landerstanding of \ibat an inclusive course or 
curriculum would be. The workshops then supported people in more specific work 
after they had spwt the year coming to grips with some broader questions. 
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RESDiaS 

Rescxroe Dy - Iqanent , First, we developed the following resources v*iich 
continue to be used by facxdty, students and others at the local and national 
levels. Ihey are described in detail in other parts of this proposed and are 
included in the Appendices to this r^xart. Additional copr^ can be obtained 
fcy writing the MSU Center for Research on Women. To give some idea of the 
extent to vihidi these resources have been and continue to be used, we have 
indicated Bal4s and usage figures below. 

(1) Ohe Research Clearin^iouse, the on-line data base now contains 5,000 
citations. Since we began conducting searches three years ago, we have 
conducted aqpproxinately lOOO searches of the data base f -^r requesters — 
students, faculty, and others (See Appendix 1 for Clearinghouse materials) . 
Project staff 2lLso participated in the National Council for Research on Wbroen's 
Thesaurus Project, primarily working on terms that described racial-ethnic 
groups and terms that described the research and writing on women of color and 
southern women. A Woroen^s Thesaunas was published last year by Harper and 
Rcw. 

(2) Women of Color and Southern Women; A Bibliogra^iy of Social. Science 
Research 1975-1988 . 272 pp. $15.00. Published October 31, 1988. 3,000 copies 
printed. 300 pre-paid orders (^^)endix 2) . New under review at major library 
journals, we anticj^>ate major sales as publicity and reviews begin to appear. 

(3) Publications on curriculum integration: m 1987, we sold (at $3.00, 
$4.00, and $5.00 each) 4^:0 copies of our curriculimi publications and the the 
two Selected Bibliogr2?iiies (See i^pendix 3 for copies) . m 1985 and 1986, we 
sold e^proKlmately 700 of these publications. Most of these were sold to 
different individual facu. 7 or students. In 1987, we initiated a package 
price for the purchase of axl Center publications (both curriculum and research 
is^)ers) , and 41 Institutions now subscribe annually to all our publications. 

(4) The Newsletter : Althou^ the Newsletter is not si^ported by the FIPSE 
grant, wv?. use it to disseodnate information contained in the Clearinl^ouse. A 
Clearinc^iouse Ctolumn and Selected Bibliography form the central focus of each 
issue of The Newsletter (published 3 times per year) . Pour years ago our 
circulation was 5,000, today it is 10,000. Each issue hi^i^ts a different 
qrxxsp (e.g., Chicanas, Puerto Ricans) or topic (e.g., social movenaits, women 
and WQzic) in addition to providing news of Oenter events. 

It is ispoGsible to adequately gauge the inpact of The Newsletter on 
curriculum and institutional change. However, two anecdotes may suggest the 
range of iitpact. In August, 1988 we were informed by a woman at Connecticut 
State Uhiversity that our Newsletter had helped women on her canpus to convince 
administrators to si^jport the development of its first course on women. 
Administrators had had images of women's Centers and women's studies as only 
possible or relevant on the caiituses of major research and elite institutions. 
Th^ were inopressed by the quality and content of our Newsletter and the fact 
that cur substantive focus and institutional context (state universi^) and 
student populations (working class, predominantly vAiite but substantially 
minority, and adalt) were like their own. Second, last spring, the Newsletter 
focused on Women and Social Moveanents. A faculty member at the iMversi^ of 
OelawBone indicated that after reading the Newsletter she decided to develop a 
course on the topic from the readings in the bibliography. 

(5) The Electronic Bulletin ^rr\i designed to facilitate coranunication 
among scholars, teachers, students, and others interested in work on race, 
class, and gender (See ^3pendij^ 5 for documentation) . 
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Vision and Pedagogy , At the tline our project began, there were no active 
wcnen's studies prograns at aiiy institutions within the Mennphis SMSA, Meinphis 
State Uhiversity had progi a us in Women's Studies and Black Studies vAiich 
e x is t ed only on piper but lacdoed directors and systenatic course offerings. 

CXar najor go^ds were to build a ocnraunity of faculty in the area v4io 
shared interests in woaen of colca: and southern women and to work with than to 
raise oonscicxjsness, to disseminate the latest scholarship, to develop a ocmmon 
language and vision, and to help them to develop and revise courses and change 
their teaching. Oar woricshops and seminars were successful in affecting charge 
in the teaching of about 2f faculty here and around tne nation. The changes 
included the addition of new lectures, development of new syllabi, revision of 
oours6 fifyllabi, arxi instituting entirely new methods of teaching. At Kiode^ 
CSollege there is a movement fc^ establishing a Moments Studies minor. Also 
curricultM efforts to better indxxSe people of color are major agenda itens, 
especially in History, Sociology/Anthiqpology departnents. 

As the project progressed we developed an additional goal. In 1986, 
Nenphls State Uhiversity began to plan for its first general education 
curriculimi and project participants aimed to she^ that plan. General 
Education represents an opportunity to hacve a broad iitpact on the education 
e3q)erienoes of the majority of an institution's students. Project participants 
became leaders in the general education movenent at Mertphis State iMversity. 
Ihe Uhiversity Director of General Education, Dr. Robert Franfeel, has indicated 
that cur gxxxp had the most extensive and profound iitpact on the general 
education guidelines of any department or program on cairpus. All ocuj.ses in 
the American Heritage and Social Science categories must demonstrate that race, 
gender, class and gldoal issues are integral to the course . Last year, 
project parHcipants became integrally involved in developing new courses for 
the new program anu in providing technical assistance to oomaittees and faculty 
writing the new course proposeds. Ihe following courses were either oonpletely 
designed by pnpject participants or developed with substantial input from 
project participants and have been accepted as general education requirements. 



SOd 1111 Introduction to Sociology 

SOd 3422 Racial aiil Ethnic Minorities: SDcio-Hist rical i^rxxich 

SOCI 2100 Sociolcg; of International Development 

UNIV 2304 Gender and i> ciety 

mST 2601 The \Jt i'vd Sutos to 1877 

mST 2602 Die Un'.tw. *:uxtes Since 1877 

HIST 4851 History oi Women in America 

HIST 4881 Black Arv :ican History 

can 1851 Introduction to Film 

In 1987, LeMoyne-Owen began work developing the core curriculum for a 
general education progr a m. While still in its preliminary stages, this effort 
reflects years of participation in Center curriculum events. Tliis core will 
have much material on wocoen of colc^ and a regional awareness. 

Seme of the tedaiiques \Aiidh were developed and refined in our workshops 
have been published by the Center and else^diere, thi:is there is national 
dissemination of this work. The keynote addresses fov the 1985; 1986 and 1987 
Workshops are widely distributed. Other publications whicii began as workshop 
presentations have made their way into print. For example, Lorraine Mayfield's 
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publication ••Mothers and Dau^ters: Teaciung an Interdisciplinary CJourse^' 
(published by the C3enter) was first a worksshop presentaticai. Patricia Hill- 
Collins, Afro-Atnerican Studies, Uhiversity of Cincinnati, attended our first 
woricshop in 1985. She has new published techniques and per^)ectives in 
Teaching Sociology %*iich were developed, revised and written as a direct result 
of workshop participation. Farther, Hill-Collins and Margaret Andersen, the 
keynote speaker frxxn the 1987 workshop, have new published a very popular 
curriculum resource for the American Sociological Association's Teaching 
ResGuroes Ceiter entitled An Inclusive Qirriculxim; Race. Class, and Gender in 
Sociological Instruction (new trte Mggest selling resource published by ASA) . 
Iheir work and that of many of the contributors to the volume were shaped by 
participation in one of the three annual workshops. 

To further dissaoinate the products and share the e}q)eriences of our 
project, staff have made about 40 presentaticais at professional meetings and at 
the invitation of various programs over the last three years. Some of those 
presentations include: 

American HistoricEd Association, annual meeting, 1985 

Southern Wowien: Portraits in Diversity, conferenoe, Tulane Uhiv. , 1985 

Tennessee Bduational Assoc. , Conferenoe on the Status of Vfamen, 1986 

Conferenoe on the Experi&noa of Black Mississippians, 1986 

Southeastern Wcxnen's Studies Association, 1986, 1987 

Organization of American Historians, 1986 

American Association of Hi^ier Education, 1986 

American Sociological Association, 1985-88 

National Women's Studies Association, 1986, 1987 

Southern Women* s Cultural History Conferenoe, 1988 

New Jersey Project on Race and Gender in the Curriculum, 1987, 1988 

NEH Sunmer Institute, Trenton State College, 1987 

Minority Affedrs Board, Uhiversity of Delaware, 1987 

Macalester College, 1987 

Uhiverity of Minnesota, 1987 

College of Wooster, 1988 

Association of General and Liberal Studies, 1987 
Drew Uhiversity, 1988 

We have also conducted small workshops (one-day) for the following 
groqDs: 

Woroen Studies, Old Dominion ttiiversity, 1986 

Sociologists for Women in Society-South, 1988 

Teaching Effectiveness Center, ttiiversity of Delaware, 1988 

Curricular Conferenoe on the Black E>4)erienoe, Bucknell Univesity, 1988 

In addition to the above means of disseminating infonnation, we regularly 
send information to cur Natiaial Advisory Board v*io carry infonnation to their 
professional association meetings, and share with colleagues in many 
disciplines. 

There are also other programs and projects viiidti have decided to begin on- 
line data bases like our cwn. We have consulted about our data base with: 
Modem Language Association (v*iose data base is operational now) ; National 
Council for Research on Women; SUNY-Albany Center for Researxdi on Vfcmen; 
Uhiversity of Cincinnatti Afro-American Studies Program; ttiiversity of 
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Califomla-Davis. The Chicano Studies Program at the ifiiiversity of California- 
Davis, has actoptad our workshop model and holds annual workshops for chicanas. 

Evaluation, While we obtained extensive written evaluations at each of 
our curriculm workshops, we have always presented ourselves as open to 
oannents and suggestions about all aspects of the project because we were 
paving new ground. Thus, over the years, participants in both workshops and 
saninars, readers of our publica+dons, and users of the Research Clearin^ouse 
have provided conments on our services. Ne have been pleased with the positive 
f ee dba c k, but edso we have listened carefully to suggestions for iirprovanents 
and where possible, we have made efforts to inprove our services. 

CXrr first workshop in 1985 was much too aitbitious and we realized that 
most seminar participants were not equipped for the role of group leader. Wfe 
also realized that participants were delisted with the opportunity to discuss 
teaching with colleagues frcni around the nation. In the second and third 
years, we focused on history and social sciences. Ife also hcdke the 
participants into small discipline groups v*iere they worked on curriculum 
issues. Also the curriculum coordinator pr^>ared materials for both discipline 
and topic group leaders. Ihis intensive work, ^ch involved many telephone 
calls and face to face discussions, paid off in terms of facilitating a very 
productive three days. 

We also iaproved our education fraax participants, getting more 
information which we shared with discipline group leaders. Ihxas, the grxxp 
leaders began the workshop familiar with faculty and were able to plan 
accordingly. Vie also r:dde other revisions in the workshops based cai 
participant feedback. Par exanple, we learned that a session we had considered 
as a topic gxxxp, ••White faculty and Black students," was viewed as critical 
for all the participants and we changed it to a plenary session. In that 
session and in other activities, we have made great strides in helping faculty 
enhance an appreciation of diversity in their classroocs. 

We have always felt that the primeoy tangible means of evalixating much of 
the project impact would rest on the usage/sales figures for our Clearinc^iouse 
and publications, on attendance figures for seminars and workshops, and on 
syllabi developed or revised. Biose figures are presented in the previous 
section. 

Additionedly, a more stringent reguirenent for project evaluation is the 
degree to which the project can survive beyond FIPSE funding. Below we discuss 
the level of institutionalization of the project. 

Oontinuation/Institutionalization . We have been successful in 
insitutionalizing most a^)ects of the project with a cottoination of new MSU 
si^port, revenues generated by workshop fees, product sales, and external 
grants. 

1. The Research Clearinc^Kxise . The ccaitinuation of the Research 
dearin^hcuse was the biggest challenge for the project due to the cost and 
labor intensive nature of that aspect of the project. Ihe Clearinghouse has 
now been institutionalized with several sources of si^^rt. The base operating 
budget of the CJenter includes clerical sapport, and uncJergraduate work stxjdy 
funds that are allocated to the project. The D^>artment of Sociology continues 
to edlocate 1-2 graduate assistants to the project. The Clearin^iouse 
Coordinator position has been si^ported with tenporary funds from the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Department of Sociology for the last two years. A 
request for permanent funding is under consideraticxi at this time. Sales of 
all Center publications raised $8,000 in 1987-88. 

The Print version of the Clearinghouse was published in October, 1988 and 
we had over 300 pre-paid orders in the first 6 weeks after it was announced in 
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August, 1988, amounting to $4,500 revenue. The book is currently imier review 
at major journals, and Ihe Newsletter announcsement of its availability is in 
the mail, We printed 3,000 copies of the book and plan to produce annual 
si^pleanents. We are marketing the book and si?plements to libraries and 
programs around the country and hope to obtain significant annual revenues from 
the sades. 

We joined with a local ccrputer ocRpany# Computer Century of Memphis to 
produce a version of the Clearinc^iouse for microconputers and expect to release 
the dearingjhcuse on floppy disks for sale at $100,00 in the spring or sunmer 
of 1989, In the fall of 1988, the College of Arts and Sciences recently 
edlocated funds to the Center for the purchase of four new microconputers to 
enhance M5U faculty and students' access to the Research Clearin^KXise. 

In NbveDDber, 1988 the National Science Foundation awarded lynn Cannon, 
project director, and R^Decca Guy a $44,000 grant to purchase equipment (16 
microccnputers) and software (including 16 floppy disk versions of the Rasear^ 
Clearinc^Kxise) to develop a microcccputer lab and to revamp the teaching of 
social statistics and research methods courses to integrate woraen of color and 
southern women. Ihe new lab will be used for cill research methods courses and 
new course designs will rely heavily on the use of the Research Clearinc^iouse 
to teach students to resea r ch a topic of interest and to identify previous 
research in these areas. 

2. Curriculum Change Activities in Mid-South . At MSU, project 
participants have become actively engaged in the new general education 
curriculimi. Diey are serving as consultants to departmental ocranittees working 
on implesnentation of the new courses, and are pr^)aring to teach new courses 
themselves. Moroen's Studies has been revitedized and has taken general 
education as a key focus. Wcmen's Studies plans to continue the seminar series 
for faculty. The Center remains ccnmitted to facilitating curriculum change by 
providing resources. In NbveartDer, 1988 we opened a new curriculum resource 
center to hou^^ the curricular materials we have accumulated and to help 
faculty In their work. At LSioyne-Owen College, faculty are beginning to plan 
for a new general education curriculum. Ihese activities are edso being lead 
by project participants. They are currently devising philosophy and guidelines 
and are consulting wit:h center staff and making use of the resource center. 
KKxJes College is planning for a new wonen's studies minor. Ihe steering 
ccranittee, lead by project participants, recently received funding to si^port 
their activit:ies. 

3. Workshops . Our nationcLL workshop on women in the cuniculum has grown 
in popularity over the four years of the grant. Each year we raised the fees 
for the workshop so that they cover a majority of e)qpenses but remain 
ine^5ensive (e.g., $85.00 for 2 1/2 days) . In 1988 we did not hold a workshop 
and received many requests that we do so again. The center has committed to 
continuing the workshops at least eve^ other year . In May, 1989 we will host 
our first workshop after FIPSE funding has ended. Early re^xsnses suggest it 
will be our bigg^ workshop yet. In addition to workshop fees, Elizabeth 
Higgihbotham has procured funds ftcm the Ford Foundation to support at±erelance 
at the wo3*shop ly 30 MSU faculty involved in teaching introductory level 
courses In the new general education curriculum. The workshop will feature as 
a keynote qpeaker Batricia Hill-Oollins, a participant at one of our first 
wmrkshops. Dr. Collins' work on Black feminism and teadiing about Black women 
is new well-recognized. 
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OCNdUSICNS 

In sum, we souc^ to facilitate the integration of the new scholarship on 
waraen of color and southern women into college level courses in the M i-Soutb 
area and across the nation. We saw this task as involving three broad sets of 
activities f ooised on providing access to infonnatio n about the new 
sciiolarship; developing a vision or theoretical perspective which places wanen 
of color and southern wcmsi at the center rather than on the margins of 
learning; and developing a new pedagogy or teaching techniques vihich shapod 
classroom c^namics to facilitate learning by and about women of color and 
southern women. We worked with area facul^ and faculty from arounci the nation 
in a variety of formats to address all three realns. 

We have gained many insists into the process of curriculum change during 
the course of our project. Some of them are disnissed here. First, the 
process of curriculimi change is slow and it is ccaitinuous. It takes time for 
faculty to identify new materials, think about their meaning, derive 
conclusions about hew to change their teaching, iBplement changes, obtain 
feedback, and change again. Oonsequently, despite the needs of funding 
agencies to document the litpact of their dollars, the most significant iinpacts 
in successful curriculm integration projects eune not likely to come for years 
after the end of funding. That is, while syllabi and assignments can change 
more readily, it takes much longer for one's broader vision and pedagogical 
style to undergo the fundamental and radical change that is necessary to fully 
integrate marginal gxxxips like women of color, southern women and others into 
the core of the curriculum. Khowing that this is the case can be helpful in 
establishing realistic goals for projects. 

Second, because fundamental curriculum transformation ^r^juires major 
changes in faculty views and practices, it cannot be mandated on the lanwilling 
and be successful. We entered this project aware of the probleaoKS in some 
earlier curriculum integration projects and we did not replicate those 
problems. For escanple, we worked with faculty v*k) e>?)ressed an interest in 
this work—faculty were not mandated to participate. On the other hand, we 
could not be accused, as some have been, of only "prc^ciiing to the converted", 
since our environment in the Mid-South and at MSU oattained only a handful of 
so called "converted" people. As a consequence of working with those >*io were 
interested, we had a more diverse group of project participants in all phases 
of the project than many similar projects. We had participants from different 
schools, different d^>artroents including social sciences, humanities, sciencGs, 
education, and administration. Groups were interrracial, included men and 
women, fall professors and instructors. Appreciation of diversity was critical 
to our curriculum integration goals and the central characteristic of our 
participants. 

Uiird, dealing with diversity is facilitated by flexibility in project 
plans. To acoonmodate the diversity of the participants, we began with a 
rather flexible format so that diverse groups of people could participate and 
we could adjust our plans as need be. As mentioned before, we made a variety 
of changes in our project as we saw hew the project worked with different 
groups. 

Fourth, people need a variety of personal and institutional supports to 
undertake major changes in their teaciiing. Ihe sipports range from access to 
information, to time off, to public recognition, to assistance in thinking 
through new approaches. Establishing networks of faculty v4io support each 
other in these pursuits is very iirportant, bee? use most institutions do not 
significantly reward faculty for work they do to improve their teaching. 
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Seeing oneself as a part of a larger group involved in this work is inportant 
to many faculty. 

Fifth, a project focused on women of color should be led by and have 
significant participation by women of color. We knew this from the beginning, 
planned accordingly, and consequently, our project has been very su^ x^essful in 
the views of women of color. 

Last, with regard to on-line data bases, we have discussed in great detail 
the issues involved in other sections of this report and in the intrxxJuction to 
the book Women of Oolor and Southern Women: A Bibliography of Social Science 
Research 1975 to 1988 . In addition to questions of maney, tiiae, and labor, 
building data bases requires coordinatii^ the activities of diverse groups. 
The development of data bases is a tnaly interdisciplinary activity and thus 
developers must be prepared to work with diverse groups witli different 
contributions to make. The work is difficult and can be very frustrating, but 
the results are unique and can be tremendously helpful to people in developing 
fields. 
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LIST OF AFIBiniCES. 



!• Research Clearin^Kxise Documentation, 

2. Wcmen of Ctolor and Southern Women: A Bibliography of Social 
Scienoe Research, 1975-1988 , 

3. Selected Bibliogre^iiies and Curriculum Publications. 

4. Sairple Newsletters, Center for Research on Women. 

5. Electronic Bulletin Board Documentation. 
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AFTOOSIX 1. RESEARCH OEARINGHCIUSE DOOKEinATICN. 



ERIC 



Research 
Clearinghouse 

on Women of Color 
and Southern Women 




E BsIC Initially funded by a grant ftrom FIPSE 



The Problem 

Are you a teacher, student or scholar who 
needs materials on southern women or women 
of color in th* United States? 

Are you leaking for a guest speaker for your 
classroom or local organization? Do you need 
to locate materials on Afro-American or 
Latina wo.nen for your classrooms? 

The Centtr for Research on Women at 
Memphis State University is aware of the 
difficulties in locating social science and histor- 
ical materials on these populations. 

The interdisciplinary nature of women s 
studies complicates the research process for 
many students, teachers and schob''s. Addi- 
tionally, the research process is often further 
complicated because materials on Afro-Ameri- 
can, Asian American, Latinas, Native Ameri- 
cans and southern women are frequently m 
journals and public?.tions which are not in- 
dexed in many of the major data bases. 




The Solution 

To address these problems and to aid in 
locating and disseminating research on women 
of color and southern women, the Center for 
Research on Women has developed a Research 
Clearinghouse. 

With funding from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post Secondary Education 
(FIPSE) the Center now provides a resource 
to help teachers, students and scholars to 
identify this new and emerging research. 

The Research Clearinghouse is a compute** 
based information retrieval service. It provides 
access to complete citations of social science 
and historical works on southern women and 
women of color in the United States. 

It covers these social sciences: anthropology, 
criminal justice, economics, political science, 
psychology, and sociology. Additionally, it 
contains references on the target population s 
education and health, especially works which 
focus on social structural issues ot access and 
inequality. 

The data base includes 2,000-3,000 up-to- 
date citations to books, journal articles, chap- 
ters in books, unpublished works (including 
doctoral dissertations) and non-print media 
beginning with 1975. 

The data base can be searched by subject, 
author, specific year, and type of resource 
(book, journal article, dissertation, etc.) 

In addition to bibliographic references, the 
Center has compiled a reference bank of 
scholars of southern women and women of 
color. This reference bank includes the location 
of researchers, citations to their works (both 
published and unpublished) and keywords to 
describe their areas of research. This informa- 
tion may be useful to persons scheduling 
conferences, for consulting services and to 
establish collaborative efforts. 



Cleannghouse Team 

Members of the Research Clearinghouse 
team at the Center for Research on Women 
identify citations from recently published 
books, leading journals, individual scholars, 
and many journals not routinely covered by 
other bibliographic services. In addition, the 
Center has developed an Advisory Board of 
over twenty social scientists and historians 
who follow the new research in their own 
fields for input into the data base. Staff assign 
keyword descriptors according to terms 
employed by the National Council for Research 
on Women s women s studies thesaurus. 

As with other computerized information 
retrieval systems, the researcher needs to 
carefully select the areas she/he wants to 
search. In this system keywords are used to 
identify appropriate materials for research 
projects, courses and other needs. 

Center staff have generated several biblio- 
graphies from the data base. For information 
on these resources, contact the Research 
Clearinghouse of the Center for Research on 
Women, Memphis State University, Memphis, 
TN 38152 (901) 454-27/0. 
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The Research Clearinghouse 
Contains Bibliographtc 
Citations 

on women of color and Southern wom^n in 
the United States. Women of color include 
the following groups: 

Native Americans Afro-Americans 

Latinas (Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, Cubans 
and other women of Latin American descent) 

Asian Americans (Chinese Japanese, Korean, 
Thai, and other women of Asian descent) and 

Pacific Islanders (Phillipinas). 
Searches of the Research Clearinghouse will 
be conducted free of charge until September 1 , 
1956. In September we will institute a fee 
schiidule. Please call or write to the Center for 
Research on Women for search request forms 
and additional information. 

Lynn Weber Cannon, Ph D. 

Project Director 
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CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON WOMEN 
RESEARCH CLEARINGHOUSE 



MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
SEARCH REQUEST FORM 



NAME 

INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS 



CITY STATE ZIP 

HOME TELEPHONE ( ) WORK TELEPHONE ( ) 



DO YOU WANT THE SEARCH ( ) MAILED TO YOU. OR ( ) WILL YOU PICK 
IT UP? IF IT IS TO BE PICKED UP, WHO WILL PICK IT UP AND WHEN? 



DESCRIPTION OF YOUR SEARCH TOPIC: BE AS SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE. 



FILES TO BE SEARCHED: CHECK FOR ALL FILES ( ), OR SPECIFY BELOW: 

( ) HUMAN RESOURCE FILE nonif*? ( ^ 

( ) CHAPTERS IN A BOOK PUBLISHED ARTTCI F? ( 

( ) UNPUBLISHED WORKS SpRirMAT^R^ALl ( ) 

i! y ^■^'-^-"'"'^ • CHECK REGIONS FOR RESEARCHER'S LOCATION 

RECIONS CORRES?iMD To TriosE outlined by u.s. census bureau. 

' \ M-D llflvrjc ENGLAND ( ) 

( ) ^ T ShJ?S ^PMTPAi ATLANTIC ( ) 

\ ^'i^T tnlli ScSISm south central ( ) 

2onJT??2^" CENTRAL WEST SOUTH CENTRAL ( ) 

( ) MOUNTAIN PACIFIC ( ) 

Swpi^JT^5P;o«??lfS'**°^ PROVIDED FROM 1975 TO THE PRESENT; 
SOME FILES MIGHT CONTAIN EARLIER YEARS. 

( ) SEARCH ALL YEARS, OR SPECIFY YEARS ( ) 

AUTHOR SEARCH: LIST AUTHORS COMPLETE NAMES (ALL FILES SEARCHED). 
1- - 3. 



2. 



4. 
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MQ^ESTORS; COMPLETE FBOHT SIDE OF SEARCH REQUEST gpRM QMLY. 



HEQUESTORSt COMPLETE FRONT SIDE OF S!:ARCH REQUEST FORM ONLY. 

FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 

RECEIVED SEARCHED MAILED 

RESULTS COST $ SEARCHER 

NOTES: 



THIS SPACE PROVIDED AS A SEARCHERS WORKSHEET 



I 



i 



REQUESTORS: COMPLETE FRONT ^TDE OF SlARCH REQUEST FORM ONLY. 
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CLEARINGHOUSE DATA FORM 

(Please Print or Type) 



Name: 

Address (H): 

Street City State Zip 

kphone: ( ) Position: 



Address (W): 



Street City State Zip 
Telephone: ( ) Race/ Ethnicity (Optional) 



Please check the box if you do not wish to have your phone numbers or home address made available 
to users of the Clearinghouse. LJ 

The Research Clearinghouse is a computer based resource which contains complete citations to 
published and unpublished works; descriptions of ongoing research projects and where to contact 
researchers. It is limited to social science research (including history) on women of color and 
Southern women that has been published in the last 10 years or is in progress. 

Please list your areas of interest which are relevant to our Clearinghouse by using keywords and 
phrases. 

1 4 



2 5. 

3 6. _ 



In the space below, please provide a brief descriptive paragraph about your ongoing research projects 
and other research interests. Wherever applicable, use the keywords you supplied above. 

Ongoing Research: (Here describe your research in progress and olease provide a tentative title for 
each project.) 



Other Research Interests: 
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Please supply us with a summary vita or a list of all relevant published or unpublished works which 
we may add to our Clearinghouse data base. (Please feel free to send us copies of your works for 
Center use only.) 
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Return to: Research Clearinghouse 

Center for Research on Women O 1 

College of Arts and Sciences 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 38152 



An Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action University PS 9/86-498 



AHMIUIX 2. Women of Oolor and Soutfaern Women; A Bibliography of Social 
Science Researcfa, 1975-1988. 
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Women of Color 
and 

Southern "Women: 



A 'BiBCio^rapfiy of SociaC Science !Hfsearcfi 
197Stol988 




XiUudhf JUndrta TimSeHaki, Lynn 'Wekr Cannon, 
iRfSeccaJ. guy, andUhaSctH^TigginBotfiam 
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Women of CoCor and Southern, 
!A. (BiSCiograpfuj of SociaC Science 



miem 




The Center for Research oi i Women, at 
Memphis State U cuversity an [U>tmoes the 
availability of a )rint versioi i of tiie Re- 
search Clearingh( use, an on-ln^database 
of bibliographic d :ationstothelafeH^1975- 
1988) social scient e research on Women ( 
Color (African Ar lerican, Asian American, 
Latina and Nativ \ American women) and 
iBlMllVVUimtt 



bibliography is ideal for students, 
s and libraries seeking resources on 
groups of women throughout the 



Take advantage of me 10% 
early discountS 



It contains 2,500 dtationsfn the Mc 
►History 
•Anthropoloj 
» Criminal Ji 
» Economics] 
» Education 

mBarar — 

»PoliticalSci< 
psychology 

These dtatic 



» Unpublished Works 
•Dissertations 




eara 



V 

headings si 



as: 



•Educa 
•Employn?! 
•Fainily 
•Culture 
•Health 
•History 

lOV( 

{!^tion d^ephan 
to twelve keyword 
A Women's Thesaurus. 

This print version 
inghouse contains a 



by subject heaOTigs such 



iptol 



a list of four 
taken from 



le Researtti Clear- 
low to usd^ guide'' 
and will be available m faU, 1988. 

The Fimd for the Improicgnentfcf Poet 
Secondary Education originalltimanced 
the Research Clearinghouse. 
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Design by Julie Grimes 
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Order Form 

Womn cf CotoT ancC Southern Women: 
j? ^iSfiography of SociaC Science !Rs^earcft 
1975-1988 



Qty. 



Price 

Before 10/31/88 
$1350 

After 10/31/88 
$15.00 



Amount 
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Shipping & Handling $2.00 

Tennessee Residents 

add 7.75% sales tax. 



Total 



Send to: 



Name 



Institution 



Address 

City, State, Zip Code 

Make checks payable to Memphis State University. For addi- 
tional infoimation, call (901) 454-2770; after Aug. 15 call 
(901) 678-2770. Send orders to Center for Research on 
Women, 337 Clement Hall, Memphis State University, 
Memphis. IN. 38152. 
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AhmiuijC 3. SELBdED BIBLIOCaQVFHIES AND CURRiaJIIM FDHEICKnCMS. 
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qty. southern women: the intersection 
of race^ class and gender 

A collaborative vonturo with the Duke Univewity-University of North Carolina 
Center fw Research on Women showcasing research on Southern women. 

Subvaivive SMeriiood: Black Women and Unions in the Southern Tobaooo 
Industry. Dolores Janiewski. 40 pages (1984). $5. 

lUs Work Had A Ei«d: Tlie Transition from live-in to Day Work. Elizabeth Clark- 
Lewis. 56 pages (1985). $5. 

Social Changie and Sexual Inequality: Hie Impact of the Transition from 

Slavery to Sharecroppinf on Black Women. Susan Archer Mann. Historical data 
is used to examine the improvement in terms of sexual equality for Southern Black 
women after emancipation. 48 pages (1986) $5. 

special subscription package offer 

For $35 per year, a subscriber will receive the following items published 
by the Center for the 1988 calendar year. 

•2 bibliographies (annual updates on women of color and 
southern women) 

•SinmxeBcSTheNeumUtter 

•1 papers from the three series published by the Center 
Research Papers 

Research Clearinghouse & Curriculum Integration Project 
Southern Women 

Yes! I would like the special subscription offer. Enclosed is my subscrip- 
tion fee of $35. 



search request 

In addition to the above, you can request a search of the Research Clear- 
inghouse on Women of (jolor and Southern Women, a computerized data 
base of bibliographic citations and human resources. Any search is $7 for 
up to 10 rsferences. There is an additional fee of 10 cents for each refer- 
ence over 10. 

Check hers if you would like a search request form. 
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we need your support 

I want to help Airther the work of the Memphis State University Center for Research 
on Women. 

Enclooed is ray contribution 

( ) Benefactor — $250 or more 
()Sponsor-$100 
()Friend-$50 
( ) Sustainer— $25 

Supporters receive a 20% discount on all Center workshops and institutes. Donations 
of $50 or more will be acknowledged with a gift Supporters of the Center have full 
privileges on the Center^e Electronic Bulletin Board. If you want to communicate with 
others through the Bulletin Board, check below and we will send you information. 
Make diecks payable to the MSU Foundation for the Center for Research on Women 
and mail directly to: 
Center for Research on Women 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 

I want information about accessing the Center's Electronic Bulletin Board. 

send my order to... 



Name 

Mailing Address 



City State Zip code 

Total number of publicati<His ordered 
Total Amount Enclosed 



All orders must be prepaid. Make checks payable to Afemphis State University. 
Additional fees will be assessed to defray the costs of overseas postage, f lease write 
separate checks for publications and supporters' contributions. Tennessee residents 
should include 7.75% sales tax. If invoiced, a fee of $1 will be charged. 
All Center publications are also available for use in the classroom. Bookstore orders 
can be sent directly to the Center for Research on Women. For more information, 
please call JoAnn Ammons (901) 464-2770. After Aug. 15, 1988, (901) 678-2770. 

Center fur Reeettrch on Women 
Clement HaU 
Memphis State University 
Memphis TN 38162 
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memphis state university 
center for researcn on women 
1988 publications 
order form 



qty* research papers 
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CIam PeroeptioM in the Black Community. Lynn Weber Cannon and Reeve 
Vanneman. 27 pages (1985). $4. 

Work and Survival for Black.Women. Elizabeth Higginbotham. 17 pages (1984). 
$3. 

Empfeyment for Pkt>fe88ional Black Women in the Twentieth Centuiy. Eliza- 
beth Higginbotham. 34 pages (1985). $4. 

Our Mothers^ GrieC Racial Ethnic Women and the Maintenance of Families. 

Bonnie Thornton Dill. This paper explores the impact of racial expression on the 
family life of Afro-Americans, Mexican Americans, Chinese and Japanese immigrants 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. The author provides insights into the "double duty" for 
women of color during this era. 66 pages (1986). $5. 

Race and Class Bias in Research on Women: A Methodological Note. Lynn 
Weber Cannon, Elizabeth Higginbotham, and Marianne Leung. This study which 
analyzes the race and class backgrounds of women who participate in an in-depth 
stu<^ of professional and managerial women, documents a White middle-class bias 
and illustrate how race and class biases may be built into the research design of 
exploratory studies. 61 pages (1987) $5. 

Minority Families in Cruds: The Public Discussion. Maxine Baca Zinn. This 
article addresses the renewal of culture of poverty perspectives and also presents a 
structural alternative. Tne fcciis is the role of economy in creating and sustaining 
Black family stnicture. This new perspective on family and poverty in a deindustrial- 
izing society provides insights for feminist scholarship. 30 pages (1987). $4. 

The On-Going Struggle: Education and Mobility for Black Women. Elizabeth 
Higginbotham. This paper argues that cont^mpoi'ary discussions about racism must 
be expanded to include different forms of rac '^l oppression. Using the experiences of 
Black women in secondary schools, the author provides details on the types of racism 
they encountered. 28 pages (1987). $4. 
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RflAUnkinC Mobility: Towards a Race and ^^nder Inclusive llieoiy. Elizabeth 
Kigginbothain and Lynn Weber Cannon. Pased upon an examination of social science 
md popular culture and analysis of two studies conducted by the authors, this paper 
identifies three mBjor < " • which characterize the mobility experiences of White 
women and people of V * 50 pages (1988). $5. 

bibliographies 

Sdeetod Bibliography of Social Science Headingrs on Women of Color in the 
United States. This reference tool is an e3:tensive bibliography of contemporary 
reseaith 01 Afro-Americans, Asir * Americt^ns, Latinas, and Native Americans. It 
contains general citations on people of color and a selection of titles of social science 
work on worsen. 43 pages (revised February, 1988). $5. 

Sdectad Bibliogimpl^ on Southern Women. This bibliography contains citations 
to history, social 8cienci> and personal narratives on Southern women. Most of the 
citations are annotated. 49 pages (revised February, 1988). $5. 

research clearinghouse & curriculum 
integration project 

To See Ourselvea. To Sea ^^ur Sisters: The ChaUenge of Re^nvisicninK 
Curriculum Change. Sandra Moigen. Keynote address, 1985 Workshop on Wo.nen 
in the Curriculum. 30 pages (1986). $4. 

Conceptual Errors Across the Curriculum; Towards a Transformation of the 
Traditr Elizabeth Minnich. Keynote address, 1986 Workshop on Women in the 
Curriculum. 31 pages (1986). $4. 

Transforming the Sociology of the Family: New Directions for Teaching and 
Texts. Maxine Baca Zinn. Topic group discussion, 1987 Workshop on Women in the 
C'lrriculum. 17 pagt s (1987). $4. 

Defying Difference: The Continuing Basis for Exclusion of Race and Gender 
in the Curriculum. Margaret Andersen. Keynote address, 1987 Workshop on 
Women in the Curriculum. 27 pages (1987). $4. 

Integrating • Jl Women i-*o tae Cmriculum. Elizabeth Higginbotham. The paper 
identifies three essential ^s tf> insure that curriculum integration efforts include 
women of color: getting informaticj; about people of color, changing the content of 
what we teach, and learning new ways to promote positive classroom dynamics.40 
pages (1988, Price $4. 

Mothers and Daughters: Teaching an InterdiscipLinaiy Course. Lorraine 
Mayfield. Description of a women's studies course that examines the dynamics of 
mother/daughter relationship?" within social, psychological and economic contexts. 25 
pages (1988) Price $4. 
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INTRODUCTION 



There has been Increasing interest In regional, class and 
racial differences In iKomen's experiences. The CENTER FOR 
RESEARCH ON WOMEN at MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY conducts, 
promotes and disseminates research on viomen of color nationwide 
and Southern women. To facilitate access to recently published 
materials on Southern women, we have developed this bibliography. 
This document contains citations to recent historical and social 
science research on Southern women and a selected list of 
personal narratives, that is, autobiographies, biographies and 
essaiys which document the experiences and impressions of women 
from the South. The majority of the selections are annotated. 
We iiope this bibliography is useful for general reading, 
research, and as a classroom supplement for faculty and students 
aroun' the country. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Elizabeth Higglnbotham and Dr. 
Bonnie Thornton Dill this listing has been expanded as new 
research appears. We are particularly grateful to Andrea 
Timberlake and the students In Dr. Dill's and Dr. Hlgginbotham's 
courses for many of the annotations. We plan to periodically 
update this bibliography. Therefore your suggestions for 
additions to the bibliography will be appreciated. 
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SELECTED READINGS ON SOUTHERN WOMEN 



HISTORICAL ISSUES 



Allen, Ruth 

1975 The Labor of Women In the Production of Cotton. New 
York: Amo Press. 



This Is a reprint of the 1931 study of women in cotton 
production In the South. 



Bamev, William L. 
1979 "Patterns of Crisis: Aldbama White Families and Social 
Change^" Sociology and Social Research, 63 (July): 



Bart ley. Human 

1988 The Evolution of Southern Culture. Athens: University of 
Georgia. 



This volume seeks to decipher the enigma of the South and 
Identify the formative factors that have molded the 
Southern experience. While not fully completing that 
task, this book Is an excellent collection of original 
essa^ys which address questions crucial to an 
understanding of the region's history. The essays, by 
nine distinguished scholars, cover a range of historical 
topics Including the relationship of race, class, and 
ender In shaping the social and cultural pathology of 
he post-Reconstruction South. Essays are by Nell Irwin 
Painter, Joel Williamson, Eric Foner, George Fredrickson 
and others. 



Beardsley, Edward 
1988 A History of Neglect: Health C?^re for Blacks and Mill 
Workers In the Twentieth Century South. Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press. 



Berkeley Kathleen 
1984 *E11zabeth Avery Meriwether, 'An Advocate for Her Sex': 
Feminism and Conservatlvism In the Post Civil-War South." 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly 43 no. 4 (Winter): 390-407. 

ERIC 
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Bibliographic Information is provided on Elizabeth Avery 
Merlwather. who lived through the Civil War and the 
Reconstruction era. She wds raised In eastern Tennessee, 
moved to Memphis, and returned there as a Civil War 
refugee. She was a strong advocate for women's rights, 
who spoke and wrote vehemently on such topics as suffrage 
for women and equal pay for male and female teachers. 
She helped enact legislation for more liberal divorce 
laws to protect women from abusive husbands, and against 
coverture, which sjbjected woran to control by their 
husbands, particularly with regard to property rights. 

Ber ke 1 ey , Kath 1 een 
1984 *The Ladles Want to Bring About Reform in the Schools: 
Public Education and Women's Rights In the Post-Civil War 
South." History of Education Quarterly, 24 (Spring): 
45*58 • 

The Post Civil War era witnessed a rapid Increase In the 
number of fijmale breadwinners In the South. This article 
explores the role of women In the labor force In Memphis, 
Tennessee. Traditionally, women marketed their domestic 
skills In the labor market, but the rapid proliferation 
of county, municipal, and state public school systems 
opened new employment arenas for women. After the Civil 
War, male school administrators preferred women smployees 
because thev could pay them half the wages earned by male 
teachers. By 1900 teaching was the leading occupation of 
female breadwinners from the more educated classes. Wage 
disparities between men and women continued and women 
responded by demanding equal pay for equal work. While 
initial Iv unsuccessful, the struggle did politicize women 
about the Injustice in the school system and the wider 
community. This local struggle was one of many focusing 
attention on women's Issues and from these spneres women 
moved to suffrage associations and temperance unions. 

Blackburn, George, and Sherman L. Ricards 
1981 "The Mother-Headed Family Among Free Negroes in 
Charleston, South Carolina, 1850-1860." Phylcn, 42, 
(March): 11-25. 

Blackwelder, Julia K. 
1977 "Quiet Suffering: Atlanta Women In the 1930's." Georgia 
Historical Quarterly 61 (Summer): 112-24. 

This article discusses the role of women In the Atlanta 
workforce during the 1930s. It examines the impact of 
the Depression on women In the Job market. The study 
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p^s close attention to the kinds of Jobs available to 
women. It also details the job restrictions for Black 
and Mhlte women which were shaped by marital status, age 
sex, and elaborates on the most significant factor 
effecting job opportunity— race. 



Blackwelder, Julia K. 
1978 "Women in the Work Force: Atlanta, New a.'leans, and San 
Antonio, 1930 to 1940.'' Journal of Urban History, 4, No. 
3 (May): 311-358. 



The author uses 1930 and 1940 U.S. Census data on 
Atlanta, New Orleans, and San Antonio to examine women's 
employment during the depression. She conpares native 
bom Anglo, foreign bom Anglo, Mexican American and 
Black women w1 :1n the historical context and specific 
demographic f-ctors of each city. This article presents 
data on the distribution of occupations, revealing both 
racial and sex biases in the labor markets of each city. 
The employment options for women differed by ethnicity, 
thus even within the gender restrictions or the labor 
market. Black and Mexican American women had fewer 
options than Anglo women. 



Blackwelder, Julia K. 
1984 Women of the Depression: Caste and Culture in San 
Antonio. 1929-1939. College Station TX: Texas A & M 
University Press. 



Women strugaled against unemployment and discrimination 
in depression era San Antonio as they fought for dignity 
and survival. Prejudices divided women into three 
separate worlds: Anglo, Black and Latino. Letters, 
diaries, interviews, and reports are used to present a 
picture of these women's determination. Federal 
statistics on unemployment, occupational distributions 
and relief document the particular problems of women in 
each ethnic group. All the data support the author's 
findings on caste and the economics of discrimination in 
America. 



Blumberg, Rhode Lois 
1984 Civil Rights: The 1960s Freedom Struggle. Boston: C.K. 



This comprehensive introductory study recreates the Civil 
Rights movement in vivid detail. The book follows Black 
Americans from slavery to the first have of the 20tn 
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century. The study explores the 1960s struggle for 

voting rights, and the militancy and White resistance 

that followed. Careful attention Is paid to the public 
life of Martin Luther King, Jr. 



Breen, J. William 
1978 "Southern Women In the War: The North Carolina Women's 
Committee, 1917-1919." North Carolina Historical Review, 
55 (July): 251-281. 



During World War I, the women of Horth Carolina were very 
Involved In the war effort. This article details the 
act v1 ties of the state Women's Comnlttee. The patriotic 
actions of many women Is revealing In terms of the war 
efforts Itself (I.e., Victory Gardens, etc.) and the 
thrust for domestic reform. The war was key in changing 
the positions of women In the society. Because many 
entered new spheres and took Important leadership roles. 



Breen, William J. 
1982 "Black Women and the Great War: Mobilization and Reform 
In the South." In Our American Sisters: Women In American 
Life and Thought, edited bv Jean E. Friedman and William 
G. Shade. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company. 



Brent. Linda 

1973 Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl. (Edited by L. 
Maria Child and with an introduction by Walter Teller). 
New York: Harvest/Hararcourt Brace Jovanovich Book. 



This is an authentic autobiographical account of a young 
Black woman's experiences with slavery (1820s to 1840s). 
The author relates the story of her escape to avoid 
sexual exploitation by her master. Her narrative 
describes slavery, the role of the church, her fears of 
being sold and the fugitive slave law. 



Bumham, Porothy 
1978 "ihe Life of the Afro-American Woman in Slavery." 
International Journal of Women's Studies. 1,4 (April): 



This article discusses the vital role of Black women in 
the survival of the race during slavery. Under slavery, 
the status of Black women was fixed by bot'i social 
customs and statute. Data from slave narratives, 
recorded Interviews with ex-slaves and reports from 
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"ervers are used to show the living conditions of slave 
^n, many of Mhon were heads of households. These 
inhuman living conditions also Included sexual abuse from 
white males, physical torture, and the emotional trauma 
of separation from family. 



Burton, Orvllle Vernon 
1985 In My Father's House Are Many Mansions: Family end 
Coninunlty In Edgefield, South Carolina. Chapel Hill, NC: 
University of North Carolina Press. 



This Is a historical exploration of family life In a 
western South Carolina county In the 19th and 20th 
centuries. The author looks at White (both the planter 
and the yoeman classes) and Black families. Details are 
provided on the development of the planter class in the 
per od from 1850 to the early 1900s. He also has 
insights into the brutalities of slavery. Burton details 
how the patriarchial, male dominated family prevailed in 
both races and all classes. The institutional supports 
and Ideology between groups varied, but the central ity of 
family and values associated with patriarchy were shared 
amona all community members. Burton notes that this was 
particularly the case for Blacks. 



Bynum, Victoria 

1984 "On the Lowest Rung: Court Control Over Poor White and 
rree Black Women. Southern Exposure 12 (Nov/Dec): 40-44. 



This article discusses the role of Southern courts in 
monitoring and controlling the family and work lives of 
poor white and free Black women during the period before 
and imnediately after the Civil War. Data from court 
proceedincjs in three North Carolina Piedmont counties 
demonstrates a pattern in which these two groups of 
women, because they did not have thi protection of a 
household headed by a landowning white male, were 
particularly subject to court actions in which they lost 
custody of their children or became Indentured servants, 
pie author points out that the period of Radical 
Reconstruction, in which a different class and race of 
men aained power, aided some of these women while 
ignoring others. 



Carr, Lois 6. and Lorena S. Walsh 
1977 "The Experience of White Women in Seventeenth-Century 
Maryland." William and Mary Quarterly 34 (October): 
542-71 . 
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Data drawn from Inventories, wills and court proceedings 
in four counties in Maryland, indicate differences 
between iirmi grant and native bom white women in the 17th 
century. Iranlgrant women frequently married planters 
after servina their term as indentured servants, and had 
onlv a few children, half of whom survived. These women 
outlived their first husbands and remarried often having 
children and property from their previous marriage. 
Native bom white women married at a younger age and had 
more children who survived. 

Clark-Lewis, Elizabeth 
1985 "'This Work Had A' End': The Transition from Live-in to 
Day-Work." Southem Women: The Intersection of Race, 
Class ar Gender, Center for Research on Women, Memphis 
State University, Memphis, TN 38152. 

Oral histories are used to examine the lives of 
African-American women who migrated from the South to 
work In Washington, DC in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Young women followed other family members 
into the homes of wealthy white families, where they 
worked as live- in servants. Unlike live- In servants 
farther South, who were generally free to attend church, 
the migrants found the demands of employment in the DC 
area more restrictive. Women worked for years to leave 
this work setting. Penny savers clubs were used to 
accunmulate the money to escape live-in work. The author 
provides details on the long transition and the 
transformation once women could work a limited number of 
hours per day. The differences in work settings 
Influenced church participation and also self esteem. 

Clinton, Catherine 
1982 "Equally Their Due: Education of the Planters Daughters 
in the Early Republic." Journal of the Early Republic 2 : 
39-60. 



Schools for white females after the Rsvolutionary War 
were key to shaping the role of women in building the 
nation. Education was often a substitute for wealth in 
marriage arrangements. In the 19th century, such 
academies produced cultivated females who served as 
aristocratic wives and mothers. 



Clinton, Catherine 
1982 The Plantation Mistress. New York: Pantheon. 
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Thousands of private letters, wills, records, household 
inventories and documents were examined by the author to 
determine what existence was like for the white woman of 
PISDJ^^^O" (^^rim the post-Revolutionary yefrs 
(1780-1835). Clinton primarily Investigated plantations 
of the elite planter class (those with 20 or more 
slaves), but she does Include some discussion of the less 
affluent as well. Attention Is necessarily pl^ed to the 
issue of slavery and the white woman's relationship to 
the slaves. Tne author attempts to dispell the "myth of 
the hoop skirted Southern Belle" as she looks at the 
question of gender In ante-bellum Southern culture. At 
this time, women performed complex, varied and essential 
functions within the cotton economy, but they remained 
under the rigid subjugation of male authority. 

Cody Chsry 1 1 A 

life "Naming*, Kinship, and Estate Dispersal: Notes on Slave 
Faip ly Life on a South Carolina Plantation, 1786-1833." 
William and Itery Quarterly 39 (January): 192-211. 

Working rm business records kept by a South Carolinian 
cotton planter, the author looks at family life among 
slaves between 1786 and 1833. The research suggests 
several hypotheses on the familial values of slaves and 
nplng of offspring which are tested In this essay: (1) 
the frequent naming of children for parents and extenaed 
kin Indicates the Importance of family and that slaves 
based their linage bilaterally; (2) siblings named their 
children for one another, particularly brothers for 
brothers and sisters for sisters, suggesting the strength 
of same-sex sibling ties; and (3) frequently broken 
parental and fatemal ties were symbolically mended 
through naming practices. The article presents 
separation from kin as an ever-present threat to slaves. 
The patterns that slaves used reveal both the importance 
and fragility of kinship bonds. The rules that this 
cotton planter left for dispersing his estate are 
presented. 

Collier-Thomas, Bettye 
1982 "The Impact of Black Women in Education: An Historical 
Overview." Journal of Negro Education, 51 3: 173-180. 

Usina census reports, this article elaborates on the role 
of Black women in Southern education. Historically their 
employment options have been limited by race and sex. 
They are clustered in primary and secondary instruction 
and administrative positions in kindergarten and primary 
education. 
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Creel, Margaret Washington 
1988 A Peculiar Peools: Slave Religion and Cownunity Among the 
Gullahs. New YnHc: New York Onlverslty Press. 

The author explores the cosmologlcal and spiritual basis 
for Afro-Christian religion In the Anglo-American 
colonies. This Is the background for an understanding of 
developing slave conmunltles. While this Is a unique 
look at one slave religious experience, this 
Investigation shed light on slave religions in general. 

Foner. Eric 

1988 Reconstruction: America's Unfinished Revolution, 
1863-1877. New York: Harper and Row. 

This Is a comprehensive study of the ^.urbulent years 
following the Civil War and their role in shaping modem 
America. 

Frankel, Linda 

1984 "Southern Textile Women: Generations of Survival and 
Struggle." In Karen Brodkin Sacks and Dorothy Remy, 
editors, \^ Troubles are Going to Have Trouble With Nte: 
Everyday, Trials and Triumphs of Working Women. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 

Oral histories are used to explore three generations of 
ffili® ""UL families In a North Carolina community om 
1900 to 1960. The paper provides details on the i.nks 
between work and family In small mill towns where 
paternalism was quite pronounced. Women's work 
Involvement, both paid and unpaid, with the mills began 
early and continued Into their mature years. The paper 
details women's Involvement with the strike In 1929 and 
the slow growth of a union, life with a union and the end 
of the union In 1958. This case study Illustrates 
women's participation in building and defending workers 
organizations and their complex relationship to the 
workplace. 

Fraser, Walter J. Jr.; R. Frank Saunders Jr.; and Jon L. Wakelyn, 
editors. 

1985 The Web of Southern Social Relations: Women, Family and 
Education. Athens, GA: Univerlsty of Georgia Press. 

In this C9I lection of thirteen essays, which focus on the 
everyday lives of Southerners, the authors use Innovative 
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methodologies to trace the history of ordinary people and 
provide fresh Insights Into critical topics In Southern 
history. In particular, Southern women, family life, and 
education are explored to reveal the diverse, but 
interwoven strands that make up the fabric of Southern 
life. For example. Carol K. Bleser uses the 
correspondence of a 19th century couple to reveal a 
marriage that challenges the images of rigid patriarchy 
and Souther.i male dominance. Bertram Kyatt-Brown uses 
anthropological, sociological and traditional historical 
data to examine the obstacles to quality education for 
Blacks during Reconstruction. Essays by Theda Perdue, 
Orville Vernon Burton, Kathleen Berkeley, Catherine 
Clinton, Thomas Dyer, Joseph Kett and others contribute 
to a more detailed understanding of the social relations 
which are the foundat;ion of contemporary Southern life. 



Frederickson, Mary Evans 
1982 "Four Decades of Change: Black Workers in Southern 
Textiles, 1941-1981." Radical America, 16 (Nov/Dec): 
27-44. 



This article discusses the changing roles and wages of 
Black workers In Southern textile mills from 1941 to 
1981. After World War II, many white mill workers left 
the factories for new employment opportunities in an 
expanding economy. Traditionally, Black factory workers 
had been limited to semi-skilled and laborer positions. 
Blacks moved Into high status positions in the mills, but 
wages remained low. To combat their exploitation, they 
were able to draw upon their skills as Civil Rights 
organizers to unionize textile mills and fight for better 
wages and working conditions. 



Frederickson, Mary Evan 
1985 "'I Know Which Side I'm On: Southern Women in the Labor 
Movement In the Twentieth Century." In Women, Work, and 
Protest: A Century of U.S. Women's Labor History, edited 
by Ruth Milkman. New York: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 



Although the South 's political economy has not favored 
strong labor unions, throughout the twentieth century, 
there have been women activists and organizations 
promoting strikes and demanding changes in textile mills, 
factories, and other work settings. This article traces 
and analyzes the factors that Influenced Southern women's 
participation In labor unions. There are descriptions of 
the efforts made by national labor unions and women's 
groups to organize and educate the Black and White women 
workers In the South. The author examines the leadership 
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of Afro-American wornen from their domestic worker strikes 
1n the 1880 to their involvement with Civil Rights in the 
post Itorld War He. Frederlckson also discusses the 
contemporary contributions of Afro-American women to 
recent efforts to unit both Black and White women in 
SJ^^i^y^ industrial settings. As unions decline in 
the North, they will increasingly turn to the South for 
members. Ine generations of involvement among Southern 
women may prove an assert for new organizing efforts. 



Frlednan, Jean E. 



mis volume explores t!;^ relationships between 19th 
century social structure and the lives of Southern women. 
The author questions the slow development of the Southern 
woman's reform movement. In her pursuits, Friedman 
details the Importance of evangelical community churches 
and their role In Integrating Southern women'^s Identify 
and In preserving the traditional role of women. The 
evangelical community was a church-directed, 
kin-dominated society, linking plantation, farm, and town 
In the predominantly rural South. The evangelical 
community represents the point of Intersectioii between 
communltV structuro and women's psyche. The ujmplex ties 
of kinship bound Southern women to each other and to men. 
This relationship. In the rural South, was the 
differences between Isolation and security for women. As 
slavery died, within this social structure, sex 
segregated associations did not promote reform networks 
In the South as they did In the North. Instead, the 
durability of Southern church discipline Intensified 
family unity and control, preserving a marked degree of 
evangelical notions of sex roles. 



Laura Clay (1849-1941) grew up in Kentucky and over time 
became a major force in the suffrage movement within the 
state and In the South. The daugnter of anti -slavery 
advocates, Ms. Clay witnessed the Civil War, including 
the bunilna of mi^n of her fahrily's property. Her 
parents divorced in 1878. after 45 years of marriage. 
The settlement forced the Clay daughters to confront the 
unequal status of their sex. The majority of the book 
covers Laura Clay's involvement with movements designed 




F;jller, Paul E. 




ghts Movement. Lexington, 
iky. 
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to enhance >(omen's positions. From her base in 
Lexington, Ms. Cl^ became active in the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association (NAWSA). By 1890. 
Laura Cl^ was a champion of southern interest In the 
NAWSA, actively seeking funds to have women's suffrage 
written into the new state constitutions replacing thos' 
passed in the South during Reconstruction. She was lat» r 
on the board of officiers of the NAWSA. Laura Clay y as 
an advocate for women's rights, but also a strong 
supporter of states' rights. She was opposed to the 19th 
rNnendment because she feared federal interference in 
state elections. Clay was from an abolitionist family, 
but was troubled by the new position of Afro-Americans In 
the South. This was part of her hesitancy to support 
federal intervention for voters' rights. 

Giddings, Pauls 

1984 When and Where I Enter: The Impact of Black Women on Race 
and Sex in America. New York: William Morrow and 
Company. 

• 

This book documents a long tradition of activism for both 
political and sexual equality among Black women in the 
United States from the late 19th century to the present. 
The analysis is hased upon the speeches, diaries, 
letters, and other original sources of the thoughts and 
activities of prominent Black women. The women whose 
lives demonstrate the impact of Black women on race and 
sex in America include Ida B. Wells, Mary Church Terrell, 
Mary McLeod Bethune and Rosa Parks. 

Goldin, Claudia 

1977 "Female Labor Force Participation: The Origin of Black 
and White Differences. 1870 ar'l ld90.* Journal of 
Economic History. 37 1: 87-108. 

This article explores the early history of different 
labor force participation rates between Black and White 
women. The work examines the female labor force in 1870 
and 1880 in seven Southern cities. Probit regression 
tech.)iques on figures from the population census 
demonstrate that econnmic and demographic variables 
explain only part of the differences between Black and 
White women. The author finds race to be a important 
factor, and discusses a "legacy of slavery," which 
results in socialization differences. 

* 

Groneman. Carol and Mary Beth Norton, editors. 
1987 * To Toil the Livelong Day': America's Women at Wbrk, 
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1780-1980. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. 

This Is a collection of essays on employment for women In 
the united States. The volume has articles on slave 
families by Christie Famham, Black women In the Southern 
tobacco Industry by Dolores Janlewski, and Black women 
domestics In Washington, DC by F'*zaboth Clark-Lewis. 

Gunderson, Joan Rezner 
1986 "The Double Bonds of Race and Sex: Black and White Women 
in a Colonial Virginia Parish-" Journal of Southern 
History, 52 (August): 351-72. 

Gender and race Interact to shape the lives of Black and 
White women In colonial Virglna. This essay looks at 
slavery from a comparative female perspective In King 
William Parish during the 18th century. The author 
suggests that the bond of gender Impacted "in similar ways 
on women acrosi racial lines. This Is evident In the 
namlna of females, childbirth patterns, and women's 
activities in employment spheres. At the same time, race 
and sla\'ery set Black apart form White women. This paper 
traces oranges in the development of slavery and how it 
Impacted on the lives of Black women. Patterns of work 
had a nejiative effect on Black women's maternal health. 
Yet, in several Instances, freed Black women were treated 
like White women. On the other hand, slavery delegated 
Black woiPi-n to another station. The situation of Black 
slave women became more inflexible as the institution of 
slavery developed throughout the 18th century. This 
paper stresses the need ^or comparative work on Black and 
White women in the colonial era to understand what it 
means to be Bktck and female. 

Hall, Jacquelyn Dowd 
1979 Revolt Against Chivalry: Jesse Daniel Ames and the 
Women's Campaign Against Lynching. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

This book recounts the work of Texas suffragist, Jesse 
Daniels Ames, who founded the Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of Lynching in 1930. It 
discusses the political and social factors influencing 
the growth and actions of the organization. It also 
demonstrates the way in which tneir work was a direct 
attack on white supremacy and the established position of 
white women. 
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Hall, Jacguelyn Dowd 
1984 "the Mind that Bums In Each Body: Women, Rape and Racial 
Violence." Southern Exposure 12 (Nov/Dec): 61-71. 

This article analyzes the similarities between rape and 
lyjichlngs occurring between 1882 and 1974 In the Southern 
united States. The author argues that both lynching and 
rape have complimentary uses In racial subordination: 
rape asserts white domlnancee and control In the private 
arena and lynching reasserts hierarchlal arrangements In 
the public transactions of men. Hall discusses the 
relationship between the images of the Southern lady and 
the rape of Black women and identifies a tradition of 
feralnlst-anti -racist activity among Black and White 
Southern women. 

Hall. Jacguelyn Dowd, Robert Korstad, James LeLoudls 

1986 "Cotton Mill People: Work, Coimiunlty, and Protest In the 
Textile South. 1880-1940." ^rican Historical Review, 91 
(April): 245-286. 

Hall, Jacguelyn Oowd, James Leloudls, Robert Korstad, Mary 
Murphy, Lu Ann Jones, and Christopher B. Daly. 

1987 Like a Family: The Making of a Southern Cotton Mill 
World. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 

This is a comprehensive social history of family, work 
and conmunity in early mill towns, which traces Both the 
technological and cultural changes through the 1930s. 
Using the interviews of the Southern Oral History 
Prooram, previously unexamined letters written by mill 
workers to Franklin Roosevelt, and the trade press. The 
authors use this data to challen^ dcvninant thinking 
about mill workers and present a oicture which reveals 
the strengths of these communities. This volume 
carefully analyzes the paid and non-paid work of women 
and children. 

Harley, Sharon and Rosalyn Terborg-Penn 
1978 The Afro-American Woman: Struggles and Imacies Port 
Washington, NY: Kennikat Press. 

The essays in this anthology highlight variations on the 
theme of racial and sexual discrimination faced by 
Afro-American women throughout the history of this 
country. This volume was a pioneer in Integrating Black 
Women into the new social history. 
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Hawks. Joanne V. and Shiela L. Skemp 
1984 Sex, Race, and the Role of Women In the South. 
University, MS: University Press of Mississippi. 



Papers from the Eighth Chancellor's Symposium on Southern 
History at the University of Mississippi have been edited 
to make up this volume, which presents a variety of 
perspectives on the lives of Southern women as workers, 
as political leaders and as writers. The book contains 
six essaors by known scholars In the field covering a 
range of topics: women's history and the revision of 
Southern history (Jean E. Friedman); Black and White 
working women (Dolores Janlewski); the public role of 
Southern women (Martha Swain); Black women In Washington, 
D.C. (Sharon Harley); Southern literary writers (Anne 
GoodHyn Jones) and an overview of the state of research 
on Southern women (Anne Firor Scott). 



Janlewski. Dolores 
1985 Sisterhood Denied: Race, Gender and Class In a Scuth 
Community. Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 



The author used working class women in Durham, North 
Carolina as a case study to explore the relationships 
between the growth of industrial capitalism and wonen's 
work and family life. The experiences of both Black and 
White women during this era are used to examine the 
intersection of gender race and class. 



Janlewski, Dolores 
1984 "subversive Sisterhood: Black Women and Unions in the 
Southern Tobacco Industry." Southern Women: The 
Intersection of Race, Class and Gender, Center for 
Research c.i Women, Memphis State University. Memphis, TN 



This paper explores the ways traditional Southern 
patterns of racial, gender and class relationships were 
reconstituted in the tobacco factories and the 
communities surrounding the leading tobacco centers of 
Durham, Winston-Salem, Richmond, and Danville in the 
1920s and 1930s. The author provides details on DNck 
women's activities as workers and union mernbers, 
including a discussion of AFL and CIO affiliates attempts 
to organize Southern tobacco workers. 



Jeffrey, Julie R. 
1975 "Women in the Southern Farmers' Alliance: A 
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Reconsideration of the Role and Status of Women in the 
Late Nineteenth-Century South." Feminist Studies 3 
(Fall): 72-91. 



This article examines the role of women in the Southern 
Farmers' Alliance during the last 20 years o^ the 19th 
century. From the Progressive Fanner, the official 
newspaper of the Alliance, and other Alliance records, it 
IS clear that the Alliance actively encouraged an 
expanded **ole for women and urged that women be accorded 
social and economic equality with men. The part the 
Alliance ple^yed was limited, however, because It usually 
defined these expanded roles for women In terms of the 
over-all objectives of the organization. Although the 
Alliance did not dislodge the traditional ideas of 
women's spheres, records do show a greater complexity In 
late 19tn century attitudes with respect to sex roles 
than previously recognized. 



Johnson, Micheal P. 
1981 "Smothered Slave Infants: Were Slave Mothers at Fault?" 
Journal of Southern History 47 (November): 493-520. 



This article explores the reasons for the 
disproportionate number of slave infants reported 
smothered as ccmpared with the number of white Infants 
reported smothered between 1790 and 1860. In attempting 
to refute claims of some historians that slave Infants 
were smothered by careless mothers, Johnson draws on 
several studies showlna the positive correlation between 
the age and time of death of slave infants and modem 
victims of SIDS (Sudden Infant Death Syndrome). This 
correlation, among other reasons, such as poor nutrition 
and underreportlna of smothered white Infants, show that 
a number of factors were responsible for slave infants' 
deaths. 



Jones, Jacqueline 
1979 •Stamen Who Were More Than Men: Sex and Status in 
Freecknen's Teaching." History of Education 19 1: 47-59. 



This article details the actions of Northern teachers 
associated with the American Missionary Association who 
traveled South to teach in Freedman's schools after tne 
Civil War. Contrary to popular stereotypes the women 
teachers had a strong sense of professionalism and even 
questioned male authority around curriculum issues. 
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Jones. Jacqueline 
1982 Mother was Much of a Woman: Black Women, Work, and 
the Family Under Slavery." Feminist Studies, 8 (Summer): 
235-269. 

This article focuses on female slaves In the American 
rural Socth between 1830 and 1860. It examines the 
impact of a patriarchlal /capital 1st society on the work 
of Black slave women. The study pays particular 
attention to the daily routine of slave women. These 
activities involved the production of goods and services 
for their families, other members of the slave community 
and their owners. 

Jone:>, Jacqueline 

1985 Labor of Love, Labor of Sorrow: Piack Women, Work and the 
Family from Slavery to the Present. New York: Basic 
Books. 

This is an historical account of the key role of family 
in the lives of Black women. Efforts to sustain family 
frequently pushed Black women into labor outside the 
home. The author provides details on the dual 
responsibilities of Black women as breadwinners and 
keepers of the home and community during slavery. 
Reconstruction, the transition to urban areas, and into 
the present. 

Jones, Jacqueline 

1986 "Race, Sex, and Self -Evident Truths: The Status of Slave 
Women During the Era of the American Revolution." Working 
Paper No. 162, Welleslev College: Center for Research on 
Women. Wellesley, MA 02181. 

Katiinan, David M. 
1978 Seven Days a Week: Women and Domestic Service in 
Industrial Amsrica. New York: Oxford University Press. 

This book is an exploration of private household work for 
U.S. wamn between 1865 and 1918. It examines the Impact 
of Industrialization on the occupation and the 
introduction of labor-saving technology into the 
household; Including efforts to Introduce management 
principles into the home. The study pays particular 
attention to the role of race in the development of the 
occupation, describing the pattern in which native bom 
w.Mte women increasingly shunned housework, leaving it co 
ininl grant and Black women. As Black women, many or whom 
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were iranrled, came to dominate the occupation, they 
changed it from live- in work to da(y work which was more 
suited to family life. 



Kenzer, Robert C. 
1988 Kinship and Neighborhood in Southern Community: Orange 
County, North Carolina, 1849-1831. Knoxville: University 
of Tennessee Press. 



Using census data, the author explores the importance of 
family in the South. This is a rich coninunity study, 
•411 ch can be a model for others. 



Lebsock, Suzanne 
1982 "Free Black Women and the Question of Matriarchy: 
Petersburg. Virginia, 1784-1820.- Feminist Studies, 8 
(Sumfner): 271-292. 



This article explores the racial and gender oppression 
that brought a group as powerless as l9th century Black 
women to be viewed as matriarchs. It pays particular 
attention to data on freed women as taxpayers, 
landholders, slave owners, and business women. It 
details the wa^ys in which these few women achieved such 
gains. It also compares typical household structures and 
equality between the sexes for Black and whites. 



Lebsock, Suzanne 
1984 The Free Women of Petersburg: Status and Culture in a 
Southern Town, 1784-1860. New York: W.W. Norton. 



Lebsock studied the rapidly growing comnercial community 
of Petersburg, Virginia during the years 1784 to 1860. 
She used a variety of sources. Including legal records, 
to deteiTnlne the economic experience of Wiiite women and 
free Black women of the time. She found these women 
moved towards Independence with respect to the use, 
ownership, and management of property, but still suffered 
under the domination of more poworfui male groups. 



Leloudls II, James L. 
1983 "School Reform In the New South: The Woman's Association 
for the Betterment of Public School Ho-jses In North 
Carolina, 1902-1919." Journal of Anerlc&n History 59 
(March): 889-909. 
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This article discusses the Women's Association for the 
Betterment of Public Schools (WABPS), a group of women 
who organized to address the poor quality of education 
and the perpetuation of poverty. The organization did 
not develop an effective plan of action and thus failed 
to make any significant progress towards its goals 
because Its members were "unprepared to question their 
subordinate status." The author addresses the pitfalls of 
organizations which are unable to deal with questions of 
power, authority and social justice. 

Lerner, Gerda 

1967 The Grimke Sisters from South Carolina: Rebels Against 
Slavery. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

In 1867, Angelina and Sarah 6rMe, originally from 
Charleston, North Carolina and daughters of a well-to-do 
jurist, planter, and slaveowner, shocked New England by 
lecturing on behalf of the anti-slavery cause. Their 
ploneerina speaking tour of 60 cities established "hem as 
abolitionists and also brought the Issue of women's 
rights to the attention of the anti -slavery movement and 
the general public. This book Is a description of the 
early lives of the Grimke sisters, their family and their 
circumstances. It contains an examination of the slavery 
Issue which Impacted on their lives. It provides details 
on their self -exile to the North and their life long 
struggle for freedom and dignity for all people, 
regardless of race or sex. 

Leslie, Kent Anderson 
1986 "A Myth of the Southern Lady: Antebellum Proslavery 
Rhetoric and the Proper Place of Women." Sociological 
Spectrum, 6: 31-49. 

Lewis, Jan 

1983 The Pursuit of Happiness: Family and Values in 
Jefferson's Virginia. New York: Cambridge University 

PP6SS • 



This Is a historical treatment of the private world of 
the Virginia gentry during Thomas Jefferson's lifetime. 
The author shows now in the years following the 
Revolutionary War, members of the gentry turned away from 
the public world Into the privacy of tneir families and 
homes to seek their salvation In love. 



Litwack, Leon F. and August Meier 
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1988 Black Leaders In the Nineteenth Century. Urbana, IL: 
University of Illinois Press. 

This volume includes biographies of many women, including 
Harriet Tubman, Mary Ann Shadd, Blanche K. Bruce, and 
Mary Church Terrel 1 . 

Mann, Susan Archer 

1986 "Social Change and Sexual Inequality: The Impact of the 
Transition from Slavery to Sharecropping on Black Women." 
Southern Women: The Intersection of Race, Class and 
Gender, Center for Research on Women, Memphis State 
University. Memphis, TN 38152. 

Historical data Is used by this sociologist to examine 
improvements In terms of sexual equality for rural 
Southern Black, women after emancipation. The papar 
demonstrates how class, race, and the type of production 
pa^y a critical role In shaping the nature of patriarchy 
and thus the degree of sexual equality. 

McDowell, John P. 
1982 The Social Gospel In the South: The Woman's Home Mission 
Movement In the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1886-1939. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 

McHugh, Cathy L. 

1987 ^11 11 Family: The Labor System In the Southern Cotton 
l9xt11e Industry. New York: Oxford University Press. 

This study uses archival material from the Alamance Mill 
in North Carolina to examine the development of the 
cotton textile Industry in the postbellum Sout. The 
Industry needed a stable and reliable work force with 
varied skills. At the same time, many families were 
leaving agriculture because of depressed conditions. 
Many Whites In this population were forced by 
circumstances to look for work In the growing textile 
Industry. Mill managers developed the cotton mill 
village, where a family labor system was Instituted. 
Focusina on the evolution of this system in the years 
after the Civil War, the author reveals how the mill 
village served as a focal point for economic and social 
cohesion as well as an institution for socializing and 
stabilizing a work force. 

Miller, Marc S., editor. 
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1980 Working Lives: The Southern Exposure History of Labor in 
the South. New York: Pantheon. 



This collection of articles from Southern Exposure that 
addresses varying 1ssu«)s of employment. It Includes 
pieces on both rural and urban workers and the 
experiences of Black and White women. 



Miller, Randall W. 
1981 "The Fabric of Control: Slavery In Antebellum Southern 
Textile Mills." Business History Review 55, 4: 471-490. 



Nineteenth century Southern textile mills were dependent 
upon the labor of slave women and children. This article 
explores Incentives used to insure good performance. 
Periodical sources Indicate that punishment was used as a 
last resort and other measures were more common. 



Neverdon-Morton, Cynthia 
1982 "Self-Help Programs as Educative Activities of Black 
Women In the South, 1895-1925: Focus on Four Key Areas." 
Journal of Negro History, 51 {Summer): 207-221. 



The turn of the centurv was a period in the South 
characterized by unstable economic, political and social 
conditions. This was a particularly difficult period for 
Afro-Americans. In spite of racial tensions, limited 
economic resources, and pressing iiational Issues, 
Afro-American women in the South established self-help 
programs to Improve the quality of life for members of 
the Black community. The author examines self-help 
proorams and the women who built them in four sites: 
Tuskegee, Alabama,* Hampton, Virginia; Atlanta, Georgia; 
and BaUimore, Maryland. During this era, educated Black 
women were directed to work for social change through 
programs designed to assist and uplife less privileged 
Afro-Americans. This article describes the activities of 
Margaret M. Washington, Lizzie A. Jenkins, Lugenia Hope, 
Ida A. Cunnings, and others. In their efforts, these 
women challenged poor housing, the state of public 
health. Jim Crow, Inadequate schools, and the lack of 
economic opportunities for the Black community. 



1978' "Work and Community Life in Southern Textile Town." Labor 
History, 19, 2: 204-225. 
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This Is a stucly of a rural -Industrial county in North 
Carolina In the 20th century. The employer paternalism 
of a cotton mill connunitv Is examined zo understand t^y 
collective action by White textile workers did not 
succeed. The author compares and contrasts the roles and 
cultural patterns of whe Black community to that of the 
Vlhlte, so that one can understand why Black workers 
sought collective action only nine years after racial 
Integration In the mills. The paternalism of the mill 
owners was effective In controlling the activities of 
White cotton mill operatives. In contrast, Black people 
had a history of working as Independent farmers and 
exercised more control over their dally lives than did 
their White neighbors during the 20th century. 
Information was obtained from 18 visits as a participant 
observer and Interviewer between the fall of 1971 and the 
spring of 1977. 



Norton, Mary Beth 
1978 "What an Alarming Crisis Is This?: Southern Women and the 
American Revolution" In Jeffery Crow and Larry Tise, eds. 
The Southern Experience and the American Revolution. 
Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press. 



This article deals with the effect of the Revolutionary 
War on the lives of Southern women of all types: rich and 
poor. Black and white, loyalist and rebel. The 
Information Is obtained from a wide range of sources 
Including personal correspondence (the quote In the title 
was written by a young colonial girl whose family was 
fleeing the advance of the redcoats), accounts of 
observers, and government rticords. The article compares 
icemen's social status before, during and after the war. 



Perdue, Charles L. Jr, Thomas E. Barden and Robert K. Phillips 
1980 Weevils in the Wheat: Interviews with Virginia Ex-Slaves. 
Bloomlngton: Indiana University Press. 



Relff. Janice L., Michael Dablln and Daniel Srr'th 
1983 "Rural Push and Urban Pull: Work and r'amlly Experiences 
of Older Black Womon in Southern Cities, 1880-1900. 
Journal of Social History 16, 4 (Suraner): 39-48. 



This article examines the effect of urbanization on Black 
families using data obtaine<i through the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census and the 1896 Sureau or Labor Survey. Citing 
employment figures, marital status, living arrangements, 
and numbers of living children, this study refutes 
notions that the city had the effect of breaking up Black 
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families. The evidence shows that Black families in 
Southern cities were ^ust as comnltted to keeping the 
family intact and protecting olc r merters as 'amilles 
that remained In rural areas. 



Rothschild, Marv Alckin 
1979 "White Women Volunteers in the Freedom Suraners: Their 
Life and Work In a Movement for Social Change." Feminist 
Studies 5, 3 (Fall): 466-495. 



The author Interviewed Northern white women who worked in 
Freedom Suraners (1964-1965) two to eight years after 
their activities. The subjects elaborated on the 
Institutional racism they faced and their perceptions of 
discriminatory barriers in the 1960s. 



Salman, Marylynn 
1982 "Women and Property In South Carolina: The Evidence from 
Marriage Settlements, 1730-1830." Willl^jn and Mary 
Quarterly 39 (October) : 655-685. 



This article addresses common law as well as equity law 
concerning the rights of women to own and protect real 
and personal property in marriage during the period 
stated. The author compares and contrasts the effects of 
both systems. Her research demonstrates the loss of 
control and victimization Imposed upon women under common 
law as opposed to the Independence and maintenance oP 
control fostered by the equity law. A review of marriage 
settlements and transactions from South Carolina 
(1730-1830) Indicates that women of lower socioeconomic 
class and women marrying for the first time were less 
likely to avail themselves of the benefits provided for 
them under coranon law. The author suggests several 
possible reasons for this pattern, such as lack of 
experience, possible misplaced trust, and nalveto. Women 
with children and those previously married were more 
likely to protect themselves. 



Salmond, John A. 

1988 Miss Lucv of the CIO: The Life nnd Times of Lucy Randolph 
Mason. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 



Lucy Randolph Mason was the Southern public relations 
representative for the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO). This daughter of an Episcopal 
clergyman became an effective spokesperson for Southern 
labor In the early days of this century. Ms. Mason's 
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work began In the working-class districts of Richmond, 
Virginia, where she taught Sunday schools to local mill 
working girls. SJ.> witnessed the brutal effects of 
lactory work upon their lives and she began her work for 
social Justice. Convinced that she could not work alone, 
Ms. Mason volunteered In many Richmond reform groups, 
including the Union Labor League. Virginia Equal Suffrage 
League, and the YWCA. She traveled to New York to work 
with the Natl. ,dl Consumers League. In 1937, Ms. Mason 
returned to the South for the CIO. During an era of 
hostility towards unions and union organizers, Ms. Mason 
worked to convince editors, politicians, civic officials, 
and citizens that the demands of Southern workers for 
industrial regulations, pay Increases, and shorter hours 
were legitimate. She worked diligently and was able to 
Influence the press. She retired In 1953 and was viewed 
as "the CIO's No. 1 Troubleshooter." 



Simklns, Francis B. and James Welch Patton 
1979 The Women of the Confederacy. St. Claire Shores. 
Michigan: Scholarly Press. 



Originally published In 1936, this reprint attempts to 
evaluate the part played bv Southern women In the 
initiation of the Civil War, tfieir share In sustaining 
the Confederate armies and the war effort, and finally 
how they worked to keep economic life alive In a war- torn 
and blockaded region. Memoirs, private letters, diaries, 
remlnscencles, manuscripts, and secondary sources are 
used to depict the courage, suffering and anguish of 
these women as they treated the sick and wounded, 
maintained the land and slaves, and dealt with the enenw 
invaders and the hardships of occupation. The book also 
exaiTilnes how women adjusted to defeat and pla^yed a role 
in recovery. 



Scott, Anne F. 

1970 The Southern Lady: From Pedestal to Politics, 1830-1930. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 



Based on letters, diaries and other original materials, 
the author describes the life of women In Southern 
plantation society from the 1830s to the Civil War. Her 
account describes, the breadth of responsibility, the 
amount of hard work, and the traumatic adjustment that 
manv young women encountered once they married and became 
a plantation mistress. 
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Shifflett, Crandall A. 
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Patronage and Povertv in the Tobacco South: loclsa 
County, Virginia, 1860-1900. Knoxvllle: University of 
Tennessee Press. 



Smith, Daniel Biake 
1980 Inside the Great House: Planter Family Life in 
Eighteenth-Century Chesapeake Society. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press. 

The author follows a planter elite from conception to 
Internment. This portrait of family life examines 
practices of child birth and nursing, child rearing, 
courtship, social Interaction, Illness, health care, 
death and d>1ng. 

Sprulll, Julia Chery 
1972 Women's Life and Work in the Southern Colonies. New 
York: Norton. 

This reprint of the book originally published In 1938 has 
an Introduction by Ann Firor Scoti . The author describes 
the dallv life of women In the Southern colonies of the 
United States through the 17th and :8th centuries. It 
includes detailed descriptive Information on domestic and 
family life, education and schooling, occupations, public 
life and legal status. 

Steckel, Richard H 
1980 "Antebellum Southern White Fertility: A Demographic and 
Economic Analysis." Journal of Economic History. 40 2: 
331-350. 



This article investigates the decline and regional 
differential In antebellum Southern white fertility L^ing 
published census materials and the 1860 population 
schedules. The author conducts an analysis with a 
synthetic total fertility rate that has four components: 
age at first birth, age at last survi^'lng birth, spacing 
between surviving children, and the pru-^rtlon of women 
who eventually had surviving children. The socioeconomic 
analysis employs regressions and focuses on the causes of 
the underlying changes in the components. Family 
limitations appear to have been unimportant for this 
population. The distribution of wealth was probably an 
Important factor shaping the time trend and regional 
differential In fertility. 
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Steckel, Richard H. 
1980 "Slave Marriages and the Family." Journal of Fami 
History. 5 4: 406-421. 



This article analyzes vital records of slave marriages 
and concludes that "Slavs marriage and the family were 
viable institutions." Family reproduction patterns were 
related to marriage patterns. Slave women tended to bear 
their children to a constant partner. 



Sterling, Dorothv 
1984 no Build a Free Society: Nineteenth-Century Black 
Women." Southern Exposure 12 (March/April): 25-30, 



This article shows how the tenacious spirit of newly 
freed Black women helped an entire freed population 
survive. Through the experiences of 19th century Black 
women, it describes the struggle to reunite families, 
whites' attempts to indoctrinate Black men in the 
patriarchial systera, the effect of racial and gender 
oppression on women's job opportunities, dna the founding 
of Bl&ck schools with few resources. 



Sterling, Dorothv 
1984 We Are Your Sisters: Black Women in the Nineteenth 
Cent y. New York: Norton. 



The editor uses letters, contemporary Interviews, 
diaries, autobiographical writings, and organizational 
records to document the lives of Black women from 1800 to 
1880. The materials provide details on the lives of 
Black women of different classes and situations. The 
participation of Black women in the anti-slavery 
movement, and their roles as teachers and doctors after 
the Civil War are documented. 



Stowe, Steven M. 

1987 Intimacy and Power in the Old South: Ritual in thp ives 
of Planters. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University ^ 



This history explores the connections between private 
life and public culture to chart the ways in which 
ritualized behavior was instrumental in the maintenance 
of Southern dominance. The planters of the antebellum 
South relied upon a deeply embedded sense of social 
ritual to transcend routine behavior at significant 
fdomemts of life. Ritual provided institutional 
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continuity within society and gave family life its unique 
character. The author examines three types of ritual 
central to the planter's life: the affair of honor, 
courtship and coming of age. All three embodied t\\em^ 
of authority, sexuality, and kinship. Focusing on the 
patterns of behavior as formal "maps" of culture, Stowe 
shows how such events as duels, cotillions, and the 
departure of a young person to school helped to shap? 
class consciousness. The lives of three elite f^ilies 
(those of a planter and a jurist, a slave-owning 
Presbyterian minister, and a sea island planter and 
congressman) particularize the ways in which collective 
rituals were embraced or resisted and ultimately shaped 
into everydaiy experience. The author argues that planter 
culture was based far more on gender than racial 
consciousness, its hierarchial scheme was both celebrated 
and resisted by women and men. Stowe treats diaries and 
letters as both personal and social documents. This 
approach reflects the interplay that emerges as one of 
the culture's dominant characteristics. Rituals that 
gave r leaning and a senso of belonging to individuals also 

gave the society coherence and control, but the 
ound^ries of private and social life became difficult to 
draw. The resulting tension between expectations and 
their fulfillment, between power and intJuacy, ]ies at 
the heart of planter culture in the Old South. 

Thomas, Mary Martha 
1987 Riveting and Rationing in Dixie: Alabama Women and the 
Second World War. Tuscaloosa, AL: University of Alabama 
Press. 

The war dramatically effected the lives of women. This 
study lo^ks closely at the implications for Black and 
White Southern women. Covering the diverse experiences 
of defense workers, volunteers and homemakers, this book 
examines the changes the war brought to women's lives. 
Thomas shows how women were recruited and trained in the 
defense industries and the conditions under which they 
worked, bmployers had to make adjustments to accommodate 
female employees. Thomas also covers women in the Ground 
Observer Corps, the Citizen's Service Corps, and the Red 
Cross. In her work, Thomas considers the role of women 
at home and how they coped with homemaking during a time 
of rationing, housing shortages, lack of schools, and 
inadequate medical facilities. 

White, Deborah Gray 
1983 "Female Slaves: Sex Role and Status in the Antebellum 
Plantation South." Journal of Family History, 8, 3: 
248-261. 
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Author argues that slave families were matrifocal. She 
demonstrates that work and social roles were sufficiently 
sex-stratified to permit the female slaves to operate 
independently of male slaves. 

'»4h1te, Deborah Gray 

1984 "The Lives of Slave Women." Southern Exposure 12 
(Nov/Dec): 32-39. 

The author explores the day to day lives of slave women 
to look at Black female culture. She concludes that the 
self-reliance and self-sufficiency of slave women must be 
viewed In the context not only of what the Individual 
slave woman did for herself, but what slave women as a 
group were able to do for each other. 

White, Deborah Graiy 

1985 Ar'n't I A Woman? Female Slaves in the Plantation South. 
New York: W.W, Norton. 

Instead of focusing on Black family life during slavery 
from the perspective used on white families. White uses 
the point of view of the slaves themselves. Thus, she 
finds a different pyschological structure than that found 
for White families. Because of the very nat^jre of 
slavery. Black wives could not rely upon their husbands 
for protection. Therefore, they came to depend upon 
their own strengths and ingenuity. White depicts 
riatrifocal Black families that do not have rigid gender 
roles and where the contributions of both males and 
females are valued. 

Wiener, Jonathan M. 
1977 "Female Planters and Planters' Wives In Civil War and 
Reconstruction Alabama, 1850-1870." Atlanta Review, 30 
(April): 135-149. 

Wlnega.^en, Ruthe 

1986 Texas Women, A Pictorial History: From Indians to 
Astronauts. Austin, TX: Eakin Press. 

This Is a multl -ethnic approach to the history of women 
in Texas. It is a product of the Texas Women's History 
Project. The history begins with racial ethnic womerj; 
Native Americans, Latinos, Afro-Americans and also covers 
contributions of Anglo women. The book covers the early 
pioneers, the Civil War period. World War I and World War 
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II and recent history. Special attention is given to 
women'- and men's work, education, community and 
political activities. 



PERSONAL NARRATIVES 

Abbott, Sliirley 

1983 Womenfolk: Growing Up Down South. New Haven: Ticknor and 
Fields. 

This book Is part autobiography, part history and part 
analysis. The author's own family of poor and working 
class Southerners in rural Arkansas is the point of 
departure for this book which examines a number of 
regional themes. These themes include a discussion of 
the Scotch-Irish and their settlement of the Southern 
backwoods, the attraction of charismatic religious 
practices, the extent of racial segregation, and the 
everpresent noti-^ns of the Southern Belle as a model of 
womanhood. 

Albertson, Chris 
1972 Bessie. New York: Stein and Day. 

A biography of the professional and private life of blues 
singer, Bessie Smith. The author draws upon interviews 
with personal friends who knew the singer from birth 
until her tragic death in Chattanooga, Tennessee and upon 
periodicals which covered her activities from 1915 til 
1937. 

Alexander, Maxine editor 

1984 Speaking for Ourselves. Women of the South. New York: 
Pantheon Press. 

This volume Includes articles which were initially 
published in a 1977 issue of Southern Exposure titled 
"Generations." It contains both fiction and non-fiction 
pieces which capture many aspects of Southern women's 
lives. It places Southern women's experiences within a 
tradition that managed to survive despite the lack of 
support and ^requent opposition. Essays and fiction 
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depict the lives of Southern women at home and at »<ork. 
Anaelou, Maya 

1970 I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings. New York: Random House. 

An autobiographical account of the author's childhood and 
vouth in the segregated rural community of Stamps, 
Arkansas during the 1930s and 1940s. Told from the polnl 
of view of Ma^ya, a young Black girl, It vividly describes 
her victories and frustrations In her family, community 
and personal life. 

Barnard, Hoi linger F. , editor 
1985 Outside the Magic Circle: The Autobiography of Virgina 
Foster Durr. University, AL: University of Alabama 
Press. 

With the aid of an editor, Durr describes her traditional 
Birmingham childhood in the 1920s; h*»r political activism 
In Washington during the New Deal: and her civil rights 
activ ties In the 1950s and 1960s In Birmingham. The 
book Is candid and has much humor. 

Browne, Martha Griffith 
1969 Autobiography of a Female Slave: New York: Negro 
Universities Press. 

This is a slave narrative of a freed Black woman, which 
was originally published in 1857. The author relates her 
early childhood In Kentucky, which was fairly happy, 
because she was a well-favored child, who was loved by 
her own family and her master's family. This woi^ld 
disintegrated when her master died, and she was sold away 
from her family. Her existence suddenly became harsh and 
humiliating at the hands of her new owner. Eventually, 
she was liberated and moved to Massachusetts, where she 
became a teacher and taught Black children. The 
narration Is rather stylized, but insightful In its 
presentation of the drudgery and fear of daily life under 
slavery. 

Bush, Robert 

1983 Grace King: A Southern Destiny. Baton Rogue, La.: 
Louisiana State University Pr-sss. 

Biography of literary figure who lived from 1885 to 1932, 
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and who influenced other Southern Intellectual women and 
Southern culture as a whole. 



Byerly, Victoria 
1986 Hard Times Cotton Mill Girls: Personal Histories of 
Womanhood and Poverty In the South. Ithaca, NY: ILR 
Press. 



The author, from a family of mill workers, escaped ^ler 
mill town secured higher education, but returned to her 
original home In North Carolina to take oral histories of 
women in the region. The book is a result of her 
efforts. The book has reflections on the lives of * enty 
women, both Black and White women of various ages, fheir 
families came off the farms to work In the cotton mills. 
These wombn speak In rich detail family life, work and 
race relations In the shadow of the mills. Some can 
remember the early years of the century. All share 
stories of the burdens of large families, long shifts and 
low wages. But they also speak of high spirits and good 
times, of camaraderie and faith. These narratives 
provide an resource for scholars of labor history, 
sociology and women's studies. The author has a unique 
Insider view of mill town life for women. She Includes 
the story of her own mother, and the tales of women 
working for social change, including Crystal Lee Sutton, 
whose life was fictionalized In the film Norma Rae. 



Caraway, Hattle W. and Diane D. Kincald 
1979 "Silent Hattle Speaks: The Personal Journal of Senator 
Hattle Caraway. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 



During her thirteen years as a senator. Hattle Caraway 
maintained this journal with aiinotations regarding her 
colleagues, politics rnd policies. In January, 1932, 
representing Arkansas, Ms. Caraway was the first woman 
elected to the U.S. Senate. Although she was not 
outspoken, she was considered witty, shrewd and 
determined. What was most Impressive about her was that 
she ran for office, won the election, served her state 
and functioned within the political realm. 



Cooper, Anna Julia 
1984 A Voice From the South. Third Edition, Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press. 



This Is a current reprint of a 19th century document, 
which was originally published In 1892. 
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Exlev, JoElla Powell, editor. 
1985 Texas Tears and Texas Sunshine: Voices of Frontier Women. 
University Station, TX: Texas A & h Press. 



Sixteen stories cf women who were part of Texas history. 
Their tales cover various aspects of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Women's experiences fighting 
Native Americans or honeymooning on a trail drive are 
included along with descriptions of plantation life from 
the viewpoint of both the slave and the slaveowner. 



Fields, Mamie Garvin with Karen Fields 
1985 Lemon Swamp and Other Places: A Carolina Memoir. New 
York: The Free Press. 



This an oral history by Mamie Garvin Fields, an educated 
Black women who was bom, bred, and continues to live in 
Charleston, South Carolina. The book does not claim to 
be objective, but is a personal account of life and work 
in South Caret ina from 1888 to the present. Fields gives 
insights into the history of Charleston, as it appeared 
to a Black child coming of age in the 1890s. She 
describes the customs and lifestyles of her family and 
friends as they survived in segregated South. Fields 
discusses everything she encountered in life: marriages, 
funerals, fashions, foods, houses and hospitality. She 
gives emotional accounts of Jim Crow laws and the 
bejinnings of the struggle for Civil Rights. Fields 
worked as a teacher in a one-room school house in South 
Carolina. She also was employed in the North, where she 
worked side by Sid with Polish and Italian iir.Tii grant 
women in c< Boston sweatshop. She provides details on 
life in the sections along Charleston's Cooper River 
and on her grandfather's farm near Lemon Swamp. 



Gaston, Paul 

1984 Women of Fair Hope. Athens, Georgia: University of 
Georgia Press. 



This book explores the lives of three women who were 
involved with establishing an Utopian community near 
Mobile Bay. 



Haaood, Margaret J. 
1977 Mothers of the South: Portraiture of the White Tenari. 
Farm Woman. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press. 



o 
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This is a reprint of a 1930 classic. Margaret Hagood 
studied i^hite tenant farm women b> visiting 254 farm 
homes in North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. She 
presents case material and a short sunmary of 
quantitative data collected in the late 1920s and early 
1930s. 

Harding, Lee 

1984 A Strategy for Livina: Selected Autobiographical Writings 
by Nineteenth-Century Mississippi Women, with 
Representative Transcriptions and Checklist of Sources. 
Hattiesburg, MS: University of Southern Mississippi. 

Harris, Alex, editor. 
1987 A World Unsuspected: Portraits of Southern Childhood. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 

Photographs provide the catalyst for memory for several 
Southern writers to tell the story of childhood. The 
photographs are Included In the volume. The book 
Includes the stories of women and men, and Blacks as well 
as White writers. 

Hurston, Zora Neale 

1985 Dust Tracks on a Road: An Autobiography. Champaign: 
University of Illinois Press. 

This is a new edition of the 1942 classic work by 
Hurston. It contains an introduction by Robert E. 
Hemenway and several chapters which were omitted in the 
earlier edition. Hurston who grew up in a small Black 
coramunitv in Florida, and was trained as an 
anthropologist. This training and her own sensibilities 
were key to both her literary and scholarly writings. In 
this book she uses two voices to celebrate both the 
psychological fragmentation of modernity and the Black 
American. 

Johnson, Guion Griff is 
1980 "My Exploration of the Southern Experience." North 
Carolina Historical Review 57 2: 192 207. 

The author recounts her transition from a Texas 
journalism teacher to a social historian of the South. 
She details sexism In her graduate program, but she 
completed a doctorate in history and contrituted much to 
the social history of North Carolina. Along with her 
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sociologist husband, Guy Johnson, she wrote much about 
social conditions in the region and contributed to 
Myrdal's An American Dilemna. 



Jones. Anne GoodMiyn 
1981 Tomon*ow Is Another Day: The Woman Writer in the South, 
1859-1936. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 



This book is about seven white Southern women who, before 
the Southern Literary Renaissance, tried to come to terms 
with their experiences by writing fiction and 
succeeded-at least in the practical sense of surviving to 
another daiy as professional writers. The writers studied 
are Augusta Evans. Grace King, Kate Chopin, Mary 
Johnston, Ellen Glasglow, Frances Newman, and Margaret 
Mitchell. 



Kahn, Kathy 

1973 Hillbilly Women. Garden City, NY: Doubleday. 



In tnis book of personal narrative, hillbilly women of 
the Southern Appal aci an Mountains discuss the hardships 
and involvements of their lives. Many are actively in 
movements to save ooth the people and the mountains from 
exploitation and destruction. A number of women have 
been union organizers and others have marched on 
Washington ;or their cause. All are poor, white women, 
the descendants of the original Anglo-Saxon settlers of 
the area. These women openly discuss their resistance to 
an unfair class system; their identity which has been 
rirficuled by the dominant culture; and their pride in 
their culture and heritage. The author met most of these 
women through her own involvement in organizing working 
class people in the coal and textile industries. The 
book also contains an appendix of grassroots 
organizations and publications on Southern Applachia. 



King, Florence 

1985 Confessions of a Failed Southsrn Lady. New York: Bantan 
Books. 



Florence King's autobiographical statement is a 
refreshing and irreverent look at growing up in 
Washington, DC uider the diverse influences of a 
arandmother determined to produce a perfect Southern 
lady, a mother with an X rated vocabulary whose life 
revolves around baseball, and a British musician for a 
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father who Is bent on developing a healthy sense of 
cynicism in his daughter. Ms. King covers her childhood, 
-:hool1ng, graduate education at the University of 
Mississippi, and the development of her skills as a 
writer. The book contains an absolute goldmine of family 
anecdotes, chronicles, and adventures that are sure to 
educate as well as entertain with her charismatic style. 



Lee, Agnes and Mary Curtis Lee de Butts 
1984 "Growing Up In the 1850' s: The Journal of Agnes Lee, 
Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina. 



Leib. Sandra R. ■ 
1981 Mother of the Blues: A Studv of Ma Ralney. Amberst: 
University of Massachusetts Press. 



Lewis, Helen. M; et. al., editors 
1986 Picking Up the Pieces: Women In and Out of Work in The 
Rural South. New Market, Highlander Research and 
Education Center. (Available from Highlander Research 
and Education Center, Route 3, Box 3/0, New Market, TN 



Lewis, Selma S. and Marjean G. Kremer 
1986 The Angel of Beale Street: A Biography of Julia Ann 
Hooks. Memphis: St. Luke's Press. 



A study into the history of Memphis' Black population 
introduced the authors to the life story of Julia Ann 
Hooks, whose Impact on the social changes and cultural 
advances In the mid-South of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, led them to write this fictionalized biography 
of Ms. Hooks. Because little written history was 
available, much was gleaned from oral Interviews and 

Bubllc records, such as newspapers end journal articles, 
s. Hooks was Initially a slave, but later became an 
educator, a musician, and grandmother to Dr. Benjamin 
Hooks, the executive director of the NAACP. This book 
illustrates h€r contributions as an observer and 
chronicler of life before and after the Civil War. 



Loveland, Anne C. 
1986 Lillian Smith: A Southerner Confronting the South. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 



Mavfleld, Chris 
1981 Growing Up Southern. New York: Pantheon. 
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This Is a collection of articles which initially appeared 
In Southern Exposure. They describe both historical and 
contenporary visions of childhood In the South. 
Particular attention Is given to child care In the 
realon. These essays provide details on both Blacks and 
Whites and Insights Into how Southerners have coped with 
the Civil Rights movement. 



McKem, Sharon S. 
1979 Redneck Mothers, Good 01 'Girls, and Other Southern 
Belles: A Celebration of the Women of Dixie. New York: 
Viking Press. 



The author spent a year traveling and re-exploring the 
South (which she defines as the original eleven states of 
the Confederacy) of her birth. She talked with old 
friends and new ones and allows them to speak for 
themselves In this volume. The author uses the voices of 
Southerns to discover what differentiates Southern women 
from women In other regions of this nation; what they 
consider to be Southern experiences; and how these 
Southern women see themselves. She talked with Black and 
White women, and both well-known and less-well known 
individuals. In their opinions and stories, she finds a 
common determination to maintain what Is good sbout the 
"Old South" while seeking what is worthwhile In the "New 
South." 



Moody, Anne 

1968 Coming of Age In Mississippi. New York: Dell. 



This Is an autobiographical account of the author's 
childhood and youth in rural. Southeastern Mississippi in 
the late 1940s through the 1960s. Bom to a puor family 
of Black sharecroppers, the author describes her 
childhood and schooling In and around the town of 
Centervllle. The second half of the book focuses upon 
her work and Involvement in voter registration and other 
Civil Rights activities in her home state. 



Murray, Pauli 

1968 Proud Shoes: The Story of an American Family. New York: 
Harper and Row. 



First published In 1956, this family memoir was 
originally Intended as a biography of the author's 
grandparents for the younger generation of relatives. 
What developed was a four generation historical account 
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of slavery, free Black families, racial conflict and 
racial intermarriage along with lovingly written 
descriptions of several remarkably brave and Independent 
women, skilled business persons, successful farmers and 
property owners and proud military men. The author 
researched her past In public archleves, legal documents, 
dally ledgers of the War Department during the Civil War, 
church and school records, and also oral histories from 
older relatives and friends. 



Prenshaw. Peggy Whitman, editor 

1984 Conversations with Eudora Welty. University Press of 
Mississippi. 



Prenshaw, Peggy Whitman; editor 
1984 Womenlfrlters of the Contemporary South. Jackson, MS: 
University Press of Mississippi. 



This collection of essays on Southern fiction writers 
with works published after 1945, addresses the concerns 
of writers of the modern South. Typically the characters 
of these writers are more urban than rural ; and more 
mcblle and transient than tied to the Southern agarlan 
past. The essays discuss the authors' Interpretations of 
the time-honored Southern roles of women as they apply to 
changing patterns of womanhood for the Southern heroine 
of today. The authors discussed Include Lisa Alther, 
Gall Godwin, Rita Mae Brown, Alice Walker, Anne Tyler, 
Beverly Lowry, and Berry Morgan. 



Robinson, Jo Ann 



1987 The Montgomery Bus Boycott and the Women Who Started It: 
The Memoir of Jo Ann Gibson Robinson, Edited and with a 
Foreward, by David J. Ganrow. Knoxville, TN: University 
of Tennessee Press. 



This autobiographic account of the woman who was active 
in ine creation of bus boycott reveals the grassroots 
work of many women in the Civil Rights movement. Ms. 
Robinson was the leader of the Women^s Political Council, 
where she was Involved along with other women In local 
struggles. When Rosa Parks was arrested, this group 
called for a boycott, printed and distributed leaflets 
around the city. The group also was critical In the 
formation of the Montgomery Improvement Association, but 
only one of their members was selected for the executive 
committee. The memoir clearly demonstrates that the 
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boycott campaign wai^ an organic outsgrowth of a on-going 
struggle for freedom. 

Schwartz. Gerald editor 
1985 A Woman Doctor's Civil War: Esther Hill Hawks' Diary. 
Charleston: University of South Carolina Press. 

Esther Hill Hawks was one of the first women doctors and 
an ardent abolitionist. In her diary, she records her 
unique experiences with Union combat and occupation 
troops In South Carolina and Florida during the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 

Searest, Mah 

1985 Ky Mother's Dead Squirrel: Lesbian Essay on Southern 
Culture. Ithaca, NY: Firebrand Books. 



Numerous essays make up this collection with topics 
ranglna from literary criticism and autobiography to 
jpyrnailsm. Ms. Segrest writes about her Southern 
childhood during desegregation; her growing love for 
women and her experiences as a lesbian In the South; 
about racism and feminism; about her early obsession with 
the written word; and about her friend, the late Barbara 
Demlng. In short, she writes about her own life and 
culture, but she writes for everyone wio Is concerned 
with women's history, literary history, gay history. 
Southern history and the r vents of present-day America. 

Simonsen, Thordls editor 
1986 You May Plow Here: The Narrative of Sara Brooks. New 
York: W.W. Norton and Company. 

This oral history details the life of a Black wxnan who 
was bom In the rural South In 1911. Her father was an 
independent farmer, but the family's existence was 
marginal. Sara Brooks provides details on the importance 
of family and social support networks that persisted for 
decades and across geographic boundaries. Sara presents 
the nature of farmwork and life during the seasons as her 
father planted, cultivated, and harvested a crop each 
year with the aid of his family. As a teenaiger, Sara 
marries and moves In with her husband's family in the 
same rural community. When marital problems makes 
remaining In this conmunlty difficult, Sara moves to 
Mobile where she Is employed as a domestic and in other 
low titage jobs. Later she migrates to the North, where 
again her stable employment options are limited to 
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domestic service and dead-end jobs. The story provides 
details on ".he plight of a single parent working to gain 
economic security, purchase a home and reunite her famllv 
of five children. 

Southerland, Dennla 
1982 "The Logical Conclusion," Southern Expos; e 10 :32-35. 

The author tells of her transition from a Southern school 
girl to an anti-war activist. She rorizes that 
violence aaalnst women and the violence wf the war and 
,ther social problems are connected to the male need for 
power, domination, and greed. With this Is mind, she 
f^scame active In the War Keslsters League (WRL), an 
orgamzatlon designed to challenge the mcile-supremlst 
militarism with feminist non-violence. Later in 1980, 
Ms. Southerland became Involved with tne Women's 
Pentagon Action (WPA) a group organized to hold 
•eircMitratlons at the Pontagon protesting the military 
us. of force and violence to obtain power. In 1982, the 
WKA-South focused their activities on chalk-nglng racial 
barriers In the lives o* women of color. 

Spritzer, Lorraine Nelson 
1982 The Belle of Ashby Street: Helen Douglas ManKin and 
Georgia Politics. Athens, GA: University of Georgia 

Pp6SS« 

Ralsad In the South, Helen Douglas Mankin (1984-1956) 
became a powerful politician. Sh'j began to practice law 
in 1921. Active in local polities', Ms. Manh'n was 
elected to Congress fnr the 5th District of Georgia in 
1946. She was a consistent fighter against political, 
ecnomlc and racial inequality. She was one of the few 
politicians from the Deep South who recognize that 
solution- to pressing social problems rest in a political 
approach. Mankin was always willing to risk her 
political career to campaign for equal rights for all 
people. 

Stt^riian, John F. artd Janet A. Stegeman 
1985 Caty: A Biography of Catherine Littlefield Greene. 
Athens, GA: University of Gtjorgia Prass. 

Biography of the wife of a Revolutionary War general who 
was a friend of Gec^ge and Martha Washington, a business 
partner of Ell Whitney, and mistress of two Georgia 
plantations. Caty was very much Involved In the portics 
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of the time, as her husband encouraged her to join in the 
political discussion usually reserved for men. This 
volume also covers the challenges Caty faced as she 
attempted to maintain normal family llfo during the 
Revolutionary War. While her husband was fighting, Caty 
assumed the financial responsibilities for maintaining 
the plantation. Caty was an unusual gentry woman, 
because her actions were not limited to the domestic 
sphere. 



Thrasher, Sue and Eliot Wigglnton 
1984 "You Can't Be Neutral: An Interview wHh Anne Braden." 
Southern Exposure 12 (Nov/Oec): 79-85. 



This 9rticle Is an excerpt from an recent Interview with 
Ai*ne Braden. It chronicles her Alabama childhood in the 
1930s, her colleg*? years In Virginia, where she graduated 
in 1945; and her ^tMlng social consciousness as a young 
reporter with t . *>irmingham Star (In Alabama) In 1946. 
Braden was assigned to cover the courtnouse in 
Birmingham, and became very aware of voter registration 
drives r-nong Blacks and their struggle for equullty 
across t,.j South. Braden became an active worker to 
social Justice. 



Walters-Rugbee. Chris 
1977 ,id None of Them Were Left-Handed: Midwife from Plr.ins." 
Southern Exposure 5,1: 4-12. 



This is an Interview with Gussle Jackson, a Rlack midwiie 
from Plains. Georgia. She describes the lives of Black 
midwives, who delivered babies upon referral by doctors. 
Midwives were taught to observe birth as a natural 

Rrocess and let birthings proceed at a natural pace, 
edical benefits under we^'are and Increased urbanization 
have caused midwifery to decline and be replaced by 
hospital deliveries of babies. 



Wells. Ida B. (Bamett), 
1970 Crusade for Jcstlce: T,ip Autobiography of Ida B Wells. 
Chicago: University of Uiicago t'ress. 



Autobiography of this woman activist edited ov her 
daughter, Alfreda Duster, tells of her birth as a slave 
In 1862 In Hollv Springs, Mississippi and her 
accomplishments. Ms. Wells was a teacher and then a 
newspaper editor In Memphis. She was outspoken feminist, 
refonwr and civil rights activist. Well known for ler 
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campaign against lynching. She was a major community 
leader up until her death in 1931 in Chicago. 



WlUionis, Ben Ames, editor 
1980 A Diary from Dixie. Cambridge: Harva'^d University Pres*;. 



This is an edition of Mary Boykin Chestnut diary of the 
confederacy. She was born in 1823 and died in 1886. Hor 
diary is critical to understanding the perspective of an 
abolitionist who was committed to notions of Blar"; 
Inferiority. 



Wilson, Emily H. 
1973 Hope and Dignity: Older Black Women of the South. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 



Portraits of 27 older Black women based on indepth 
interviews in North Carolina. This book provides 
insights Into the unsung herionism of Black women in a 
variety of roles: mothers, midwives, church members, 
singers, artists, editors, teachers, business and 
community leaders. These contemporary interviews with 
women as old as 104 provide details on how Black f^imales 
survived In a segregated South. The women relate their 
work activities, but also communicate t.Se role of family 
and community in their lives. 



Winegarten. Ruth, ed. 
1983 I Am «nnie Mae: The Personal Story of a Black Texas 
Woman. Austin: Rosegarden Press. (Available from 
Rosegarden Press, P.O. Box 49084, Austin. TX 78765). 



An oral history of Annie Mae Hunt, a Black woman who 
worked as a laborer and domestic worker, mothered six 
children, and experienced many horrors of racial 
oppression. At the same time, Mrs. Hunt's story Is one 
of hope /and dignity. After 30 years of domestic service, 
she began to sell cosmetics, bought her own home, and 
became active in the Dallas County Democratic Women's 
Club and the Texas Black Caucus. 



Wood, Sally 

1984 The Southern Mandarins: Letters of Caroline Gordon to 
Sany Wood. Baton Rouge: Louisiana Stati University 
Press. 
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Woodward, C. Vann; editor 
1981 Mary Chestnut's Civil War. Binghamton, NY: Vail-Ballou 
Press. 



The editor has made use of Chestnut's Civil War journal, 
portions of which were originally published under the 
title, A Diary from Dixie, and surviving parts of fou. 
manuscript versions to provide a full edition of that 
Journal, which dates from February 18, 1861 to July 26, 
1885. People and events of that time are endowed with 
reality and life In this first-hand telling of the chaos 
and complexity of a society at war. Brief biographical 
information is provided on the paradoxical life of Mary 
Chestnut, who was bom in South Carolina In 1823 anci died 
in 1886. She considered herself an abolitionist, but 
never challenaed the orthodox assumption about the 
inferiority or enslaved people. She was moved by the 
mistreatment. Injustice and oppression of slaves, but 
felt most strongly about what slavery did to the wives 
and families of masters; that Is, made them slaves 
thusly, subject to ths same absolute authority of a 
patriarchal system. 



CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND INDICATORS 



Conway, M1mi 

1979 Rise, Gonna Rise: A Portrait of Southern Textile Workers. 
Garden City, NJ: Anchor/Doubleday Press 



The author, an Investigative reporter, presents a 
contemporary picture of life for Southern textile 
industry workers. The book provides first hand accounts 
of the people who work in mills in Ware Shoals, South 
Carolina and Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina. They 
discuss racial discrimination occupational health 
hazards, and life In such mill conmunlties for employees 
and their family members. 



Dougherty, Molly C. 
1978 Becwiiing a Woman In Riir 1 Black Culture. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart snd Winston. 



The author, an anthropoligist ana maternity nurse, 
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conducted research In a rural Blaci^. connunlty in north 
central Florida. She studied the coranunity for over a 
year to examine the processes by which Black girls become 
woBisn. She examined how they experience "adult bon.^1ng, 
sexual relationships and motherhood." She Investigated 
the social aspects of how girls learn feminine roles, 
especially with regard to pregnancy and chlldbearing. 
Doughterty found many departures from traditionally White 
female behavior In this area and also In other aspect.- of 
life In this rural community. 



F X William W. and Nancy J. Salter 
1978 "The Stability of Status Orientation Among Young, White, 
Rural Women from Three S uthem States." Gournal of 
Vocational Behavior, 12, 1 (February): 20-32. 



A panel study of young. White rural females which 
explores the ijnpact of social class of origin on 
educational and occupational orientations. The majority 
of the subjects held traditionally female occupations. 
The authors also examine intervening variables of early 
aspirations and expectations. 



French, Laurer 

1977 "An Asses:»n*nt of the Black Female Prisoner in the 
South." Signs, 3, no. 2 (Winter): 483-488. 



Black women In the North Carolina ciimlnal justice system 
were spared the lenient treatment shown White women, 
therefore they are over represented in the North Carolina 
correctional system. Many of the Black women are 
Institutionalized for victimles.^ crimes, especially drug 
use. 



Frontiers 

1987 Special Issu.: Women In the American South. Frontiers A 
Journal of Women Sti^dles 9, No. 3. 



This special Issue covers many areas of the lives of 
Southern women. It includes Interviews, poems, as well 
as articles on the historical and contemporary 
experiences of Southern women. This volume Includes a 
piece on i^lack women domestics and their White employers, 
mil Itance In Appal achi a. Southern nurses, and an oral 
history of a m'li worker. 



Johnson, N.E. 
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1984 "Southern Traditionalism and Sex-Role Ideology: A 
Research Note." Sex Roles, 10: 10-17. 



The existence of a Southern regional subculture which 
Includes sex-role traditionalism Is often suggested in 
sociological literature. The research presented here was 
undertaken to test the validity of this assumption. The 
study emploved the 1975 National Fertility Study c^ata, 
using a sample of 3,403 married women, who were asked 
eight r>ex-role questions. All of the women In the sample 
were white. Although the study showed that marrieC, 
Southern white women had slightly more traditional 
sex-role attitudes than non-Southern women, the 
differences were not considered significant. Further, 
the differences were found to be related to compositional 
characteristics (e.g., higher education and labor forcR 
participation) rather than a regional variable. 



Jones- Jackson, Patricia 
1987 When Roots Die: Endangered Traditions in the Sea Islands. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press. 



This book examines the traditions of Black people on the 
islands off the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina. 
This journey explores ..editions, beliefs and stories 
that are rooted In Africa. 



Lippin, Tobi (Special Issue Elitior) 
1981 Working Womer.. Southern Exposure 9, 4 (Winter): 
^Available from Institute for Soutiiem Stuoies, P.O. Box 
i31, Durham, NC 27702). 



This entire Issue of Southern Exposure explores the lives 
of Southern working women in a variety of settings. This 
volume Includes recent statistics and data to elaborate 
how the average Southern working woman has two full-time 
jobs: one In the labor market and the other at home. The 
data reveal how »^rk1ng women In the South are not 
appropriately rewarded for either job. This issue has 
information on organizing efforts among Southern women 
and also Is a resource guide for working women. 



Lyson, Thomas A. 

1985 "Race Structures of Southern Employers." Social Science 
Quarterly, 66, No. 2 (June): ii81-295. 



^ Neville, Gwen Kennedy 
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1987 Kinship and Pilgrimage: Rituals and Reunion In American 
Protestant Culture. New York: Oxford University Press. 

This book addresses the transmission of values In the 
Protestant Sjuth. The twin concepts of kinship and 
pllariraage have deep roots In Protestant culture. This 
cultural anthropological study, based in part on the 
author's fleluwork, argues that In Reformed Protestantism 
the Catholic custom of maklna pilgrimages to sacred spots 
has been replaced by the custom of "reunion." Scattered 
members of a family or group return each year to their 
place of origin to take part In a quasi -sacred ritual 
meal and other ritual activities. According to the 
author, Protestant rituals of reunions such as family 
reunion, church homecoming, cemetery association day, 
camp meeting, e id denomination confsrence center are part 
of an Institutionalized pilgrimage complex that cotrments 
on Protestant culture and belief while presenting a 
symbolic Inversion of the pilgrimage and the culture of 
the Roman Catholic tradition. 

Nichols, Patricia C. 
1978 "Black Women In the Rural South: Conservative and 
Innovative." International Journal of Sociology of 
Language 17: 45-54. 

An examination of language used by mainland island groos 
in Georgetown. The author finds that Black women on the 
island are moving towards standard-prestige forms of 
language faster than Black men. The differences are 
related to the occupat'nnal options for Black males and 
females. Almost half of the jobs for Black women are 
white-collar and require the use of standard langi-aje, 
while the majority of Black males are employed in 
blue-collar occupations, which require few language 
related tasks. 

Sacks, Karen Brodkin 
1934 "Computers, Ward Secretaries, and a Walkout in a Southern 
Hospital." in Karen brodkin Sacks and Dorothy Remy, 
editors. My Troubles Are Going to Have Trouble With Me: 
Everyday Trials and Triumphs of Working Women. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press. 

The author discusses the collective action by low-paid 
ward secretaries for equal pay for work of comparable 
worth In a Southern hospital that resulted in a walkout 
in 1974. Th*j author uses the structure of the hospital 
and this Incident to discuss how and by whom jobs are 
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defined and the relationship of job definitions to pay 
and working conditions. Sacks identifies the ways the 
Jobs pertormed by Black and minority women are devalued 
and what was done to upgrade all aspects of the position. 
Ward secretaries, a predominantly Black group, actively 
combatted th'j systematic underevaluatlon of tneir jobs by 
hospital adislnstrators. The author makes note of the 
formal and Informal training and the social networks of 
the ward secretaries and their Importance in sustaining 
collective action. 

Sacks. Karen Brodkin 
1988 Caring by the Hour: Women, Work and Organizing at Duke 
Medical Center. Champaign, IL: University of Illinois 
Press. 

This Is a detailed account of the hospital industry's 
non-professional support staff, which Includes their 
roles In day-to-dajy health care delivery, and why they 
fought to unionized in the 1970s. Sacks' work Is a 
comparative study of Duke Medical Center's treatment of 
both Black and White female workers. This case study of 



the relationships between work life and unionization in 
Duke Medical Center highlights women's activism in 
general and Black women's leadership In particular. The 
author links patterns of racial segregation In clerical 
jobs to the relationships between race, working 
conditions, and unequal opportuntles for Black and White 
women to their differing work cultures and patterns of 
public mllltance. Recent changes In service, clerical 
and professional work have had differing effects on Black 
and White women, thus thp author places the events at 
Duke Medical Center in the context of national changes in 
health funding and policies. Grasping the position of 
workers In this changing industry, e.iables readers to 
understand better our ideas about gender, race, class, 
and structural change in the late 20th century. 

Sawyers, Linda 

1984 "Against Domestic Violence, Southern Exposure, 12, 
(Febrjary): 86-90. 

This article discusses hew people from Virginia, mustly 
women, are trying to help victims of domestic violence. 
It briefly discusses why domestic violence occurs and why 
women remain in such relationships. This articles 
details how the conservative state of Virginia enacted a 
law In 1982 to address the problem. The "^tata increased 
the marriage license fees and the addltlon&l revenues are 
used to support women's shelters and help the victims of 
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domestic violence. 



Southeast Women's Employment Coalition 
1986 Women of the Rural South: Economic Status and Prospects. 
Lexington, KY: Southeast Women's Employment Coalition. 
^Available from the Coalition. 382 Longvlew Drive. 
Lexington, KY 40503). 



This report, written by Ba»tara E. Smith, examines the 
contemporary economic activities, circuniatances, and 
problems of rural women in three southern states: North 
and So-th Carolina, and West Virginia. Coalition staff 
employed a technique of participatory research, whereby 
politically committed activists were Involved in 
Identifying and analyzing gender and racially based 
social inequalities in employment patterns among rural 
women. The report identifies the key sectors of 
employment for working class Black and White women in the 
three states. It addresses both the historical 
backgrounds of VMnen's employment In coal mining, textile 
manufactering, and sharecrapplngs and the contemporary 
trends In women's employment. The economic exploitation 
of working class people has aided the South in 
malntalnlna the lowest wages In the nation. This results 
In high rates of Southern poverty, particularly in female 
headed households. A great deal of emphasis Is placed on 
the decreasing economic opportunltiis for women at a time 
when most Southern women are facing Increasing 
responsibilities for themselves and children. Strategies 
to enhance employment options for women are discussed 
Including: comparable worth, contract compliance, 
collective bargaining, income generation, tourist, 
information, advocacy, and the expansion of social 
problems services. The study provides details of the 
specific economies of the three states, focusing not only 
on the oroblems but offering methods to achieve equality 
and economic opportunities for rural women. 



Stringer, Patricia A. and Irene Thompson; editors. 
1982 Stepping Off the Pedestal: Academic Women in the South. 
New York: Modem Language Association of America. 



This is a collection of ' essays, poems ana traditional 
scholarly articles by and about academic women in the 
South. It Is an attempt to debunk the myths of the 
Southern Lady by demonstrating that many Southern 
academic women, both Black and White, are prepared to 
work for change that allows more creativity, freedom and 
self-fulfillment In their scholastic pursuits. The 
topics covered Include: Black female academics, Women's 
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Studies, racial rrofths and academic women's currently ,ow, 
but optimistic status. 



PERIODICALS AND OTHER RESOURCES 



Conklln, Nancy F., Brenda McCallum and Marcle Wade 
1983 The Culture of Southern Black Women: Approaches and 
Materials. University, AL (Currlculm Resource available 
from Women's Studies Program, P.O. Box 1391, University 
of Alabama, University, AL 35486). 

Farr, Sidney Savior 
1981 Appalachian Women: An Annotated Bibliography. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press. 

Sage: A Scholarly Journal on Black Women 

A journal published twice a year. Sage P.O. Box 42741, 
Atlanta, OA 30311-0741. 

Sims, lanet L. 

1980 The Progress of Afro-American Women: A Selected 
Bibliography and Resource Guide. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press. 



Southern Exposure 

A periodical published by the Institute for Southern 
Studies which explores aspects of southern life. 
Available from Southern Exposure, P.O. Box 531, Durham, 
NC 27702. 



Southern Feminist 

A new bi-monthly publication developed to provide a 
communications network for women's rights organizations 
and activists In twelve Southern states. Available from 
Southern Fenilnlst, P.O. Box 1846, Athens, GA 30603. 



Winegarten, Ruth 
1980 Texas Women's History Project Bibliography. Texas 
Foundation for Women's Resources, 
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Youn^ Glennell S. and Janet Sims-Wood, eds. 

PioT Bori92rTeniple flVllsi"MD''26748)? 



The Psychology and Mental Health of Afro-American Women: 
A Selected Bibliugraphy. Temple Hills, MD: 
Afro-Resources Inc. (Available from Afro-Resources, Inc. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1 



In 1983, staff at the Center for Research on Women at 
Memphis State University developed a bibliography for the first 
Sumner Institute on Teaching, Researching and Writing about Women 
of Color. Over the years, the bibliography has been expanded and 
is updated annually. In order to grasp the intricacies of 
gender, race, and class in the lives of women of color, one must 
understand the political economic circumstances of women and of 
people of color. Thus, our bibliography contains citations to 
general works on Afro-Americans, Asian Americans, Latinos, and 
Native Americans as well as citations to feminist research. We 
have made an effort to include recent works which are widely 
accessible and have included many addresses to help readers 
locate materials. 

If you have additional bibliographic needs, the Center 
publishes a partially annotated Bibliography on Southern Wanen. 
In addition to our bibliographies, the Center operates a Research 
Clearinghouse of bibliograohic citations on Women of Color and 
Southern Women. This on-line information retreival service 
provides access to social science and historical work on these 
populations. The data base can be searched by keyword 
descriptors, authors, region or type of document (book, journal 
artirle, etc.). For information about a search, please contact 
the Research Clearinghouse, Center for Research on Women, Memphis 
State University. 
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SELECTED READINGS ON PEOPLE OF COLOR 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



Baca Zinn, Maxine 
1987 "Minority Families in Crisis: The Public Discussion." 
Research Paper, Center for Research on Women, Memphis 
State University. 

Bonacich, Edna 

1980 "Class Approaches to Ethnicity and Race." The Insurgent 
Sociologist 10 (Fall): 9-23. 

Browning, Rufus P., Dale Rodgers Marshall, and David Tabb 
1984 Protest is Not Enough: The Struggle of Blacks and 
Hispanics for Equality in Urban Politics. Berkelsy: 
University of California Press. 

Caul field, Mina Davis 
197^ "Imperialism, the Family, and Cultures of Resistance." 
Socialist Revolution 20 (October): 67-85. 

Collins, Sheila D. 
1987 From Melting Pot to Rainbow Coalition: The Future of Race 
and Ethnicity in American Politics. New York: Monthly 
Review Press. 



Daniel, Cletus 

1982 Bitcer Harvest: A History of California Fannworkers , 
1870- 1941. Berkeley: University of California Press. 



Farley, Reynolds and Walter Allen 
1987 The Color Line and the Quality of Life in America. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 



Katznelson, Ira and Maraaret Weir 
1988 Schooling for All: Class, Race and the Decline of the 
Democratic Ideal. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. (Available in May). 



Montpjano, David 
198/ Anglos and Mexicans in the Making of Texas, 1835-1986. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 
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Moore, Kristin A., Margaret C. Sims, and Charles Betsey, editors. 
1986 Choice and Circumstance: Race Differences in Adolescent 
Sexuality and Fertility. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction 
Books. 



Powell, G. J., J. Yamamoto, A. Romero, and A Moreles, editors. 
1983 The Psycho-Social Development of Minority Group Children. 
New York: Brunner/Mazel. 



Omi, Michael and Howard Winant 
1983 "By The Rivers of Babylon: Race in the United States" 
Socialist Review. Part I No. 71 (Sept-Oct): 31-66; Part 
II No. 72 (Nov-Dec):35-68. ^ ^ ^ 



Omi , Michael and Howard Winant 

1986 Racial Formation in the United States: From the 1960s to 
the 1980s. New York: Routledge and Kagan P^iul. 

Smith, J. Owens 

1987 Politics of Racial Inequality: A Systematic Comparative 
Analysis from the Colonial Period to 1970. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press. 



Takaki, Ronald T. 
1979 Iron Cages: Race and Culture in Nineteenth Century 
America. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 

Takaki, Ronald T. , editor. 
1987 From Different Shores: Perspectives on Race and Ethnicity 
in Amer^'ca. New York: Oxford University Press. 



Thomas, Robert J. 
1985 Citizen, Gender and Work: The Social Organization of 
Industrial Agriculture. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 
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COMPARATIVE WORKS ON WOMEN 



Andersen, Margaret 
1987 "Denying Difference: The Continuing Basis for Exclusion 
of Race and Gender in the Curriculum." Research 
Clearinghouse and Curriculum Integration Project Paper, 
Center for Research on Women, Memphis Stat? University. 



Andolsen, Barbara Hilkert 
1986 Daughters of Jefferson, Daughters of Bootblacks: Racism 
and American Feminism. Macon, 6A: Mercer University 
Press. 



Anthias, Floya and Nira Yuval -Davis 
1983 "Contextual i zing Feminism-Gender, Ethnic and Class 
Divisions." Feminist Review 15:62-75. 



Aptheker, Bettina 
1982 Woman's Legacy, Essays on Race, Sex and Class in American 
History. Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press. 



Baca Zinn, Maxine; Lynn Weber Cannon, Elizabeth Higginbotham, and 
Bonnie Thornton Dill. 
1986 "The Costs of Exclusionary Practices in Women's Studies." 
SIGNS, 11, No. 2 (Winter): 290-303. 



Blackwelder, Julia Kirk 
1984 Women of the Depression: Caste and Culture in San 
Antonio, 1929-1939. College Station: Texas A & M 
University Press. 



Cannon, Lynn Weber, Elizabeth Higginbotham and Marianne Leung. 
1987 "Race and Class Bias in Research on Women: A 
Methodological Note." Research Paper, Center for Research 
on Women, Memphis State University. 



Cooney, Rosemary Santana and Kyonghee Min 
1981 "Demographic Characteristics Affecting Living 
Arrangements Among Young Currently Unmarried Puerto 
Rican, Non-Spanish Black and Non-Spanish White Mothers." 
Ethnicity, 8 (February): 107-120. 
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Dill, Bonnie Thornton 
1986 "Our Mothers' Grief: Racial Ethnic Women and the 
Maintenance of Families." Research Paper at the Center 
for Research on Women, Memphis State University, Memphis, 
TN 38152. 

Glenn, Evelyn Nakano 
1985 "Racial-Ethnic Women's Labor: The Intersection of Race, 
Gender and Class," Review of Radical Political Economy 
17: 86-108. 



Gluck, Sherna Berger 
1987 Rosle the Riverter Revisited: Women, the War, and Social 
Change. Boston: G.K. Hall. 



Hall, Elaine J. and Myra Marx Ferree 
1986 "Race Differences in Abortion Attitudes." Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 50 (Suinmer): 193-207. 



Hiaginbotham, Elizabeth 
1983 "Laid Bare By The System: Work and Survival for Black 
and Hispanic Women. ^' In Amy Swerdlow and Hannah Lessinger 
(eds.) Class, Race and Sex: The Dynamics of Control. 
Boston: G.K Hall. 



Janiewski, Dolores 
1986 Sisterhood Denied: Race, Gender, and Class in a New South 
Conmunity. Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 

Jensen, Joan and Darlis A. Miller, editors 
1986 New Mexico Women: Intercultural Perspectives. 
Alburguerque: University of New Mexico Press. 

Johnson, Susan L. 
1984 "Sharing Bed and Board: Cohabitation and Cultural 
Differences in Central Arizona Mining Towns." Fontiers 7: 
36-42. 

Joseph, Gloria I. and Jill Lewis 
1986 Common Differences: Conflicts In BlacK and White 
Feminist Perspectives. (Updated and Reprinted) Boston: 
South End Press. 

Marie, Jacquelyn and Elaine Bell Kaplan 
1984 "Women of Color in the United States" in The Women's 
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Annual Number Four edited by Sara Pritchard. Boston: 
G.K. Hall & Co. 



Moraga, Cherrie and Gloria Anzaldua 
1981 This Bridge Called My Back. Watertown, MA: Persephone 
Press. 



Moreen, Sandra 

1986 "To See Ourselves, To See Our Sisters: The Challenge of 
Re-envisioning Curriculum Change." Research Clearinghouse 
and Curriculum Integration Project Paper, Center for 
Research on Women, Memphis State University. 



Mortimer, Del ores and Roy Bryce-Laporte 
1981 Female Inmigrants to the United States: Caribbean, Latin 
American, and African Experiences. Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution, Research Institute on 
Immigration and Ethnic Studies, Occasional Papers No. 2. 



Nash, June and Maria Fernandez-Kelly, editors 
1983 Women, Men and the International Division of Labor. 
Albany: State University of New York Press. 



National Institute for Women of Color 
1984 Moving Mountains Past, Present and Future: The Role of 
Women of Color in the American Political System. The 
Brown Papers: Issue Number One. 



National Institute for Women of Color 
1985 Overcoming Cultural Barriers to Adequate Health 
Practices. The Brown Paper, No. 4, National Institute cf 
Women of Color. Washington, DC. (Includes works by Marta 
Sotomayor, By 1 lye Avery and Caroline J. Chang.) 



Palmer, Phvllis Marynick 
1983 "White Women/Black Women: The Dualism of Female IdentUy 
and Experience in the United States." Feminist Studies 9 
(Spring): 151-170. 



Simons, Margaret A. 
1979 "Racism and Feminism: A Schism in the Sisterhood." 
Feminist Studies 5 (Sumner): 384-401. 



Statham, Anne, Eleanor M. Miller, and Hans 0. Mauksch, editor. 
1987 The Worth of Women's Work: A Qualitative Synthesis. 
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Albany: State University of New York. 

Swerdlow, Amy and Hanna Lessinger, editors. 
1983 Cli.ss, Race, and Sex: The Dynamics of Control. Boston: 
6.K. Hall. (Especially articles by Brocks, Gilkes, Dill, 
Boyd- Franklin, Higginbotham, and Valentine). 

Wilkinson, Doris 
1980 "Minority Women: Socio-Cultural Issues." in A. Brodsky 
and R. Hare-Mustin, editors. Women and Psychotherapy: An 
Assessment of Research and Practice. New York: Guilford 
Press. 



SELECTED READINGS ON AFRO-AMERICANS 



Bass, B., G. Wyatt, and 6. J. Powell 
1982 The Afro-American Family: Assessment, Treatment, and 
Research Issues. New York: Grune and Stratton. 

Berrv, Mary Frances and John W. Blassingame 
1982 Long Memory: The Black Experience in America. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 

Bigham, Darrel E. 
1987 We Ask Only a Pair Trial: A History of the Black 
Community in Evansville, Indiana. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 

Blackwell , James 
1985 The Black Community. Second Edition. New York: Harper 
and Row. 



Cannon, Lynn Weber 
1984 "Trends In Middle Class Identification among Black 
Americans from 1952 to 1978." Social Science Quarterly 
6b (March) :112-126. 
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Cannon, Lynn Weber and Reeve Vanneman 
1985 "Class Perceptions in the Black Confriunity," Research 
paper at the Center for Research on Wcmen, Memphis State 
University; Memphis, TN 38152. 



Creel, Margaret Washington 
1988 A Peculiar People: Slave Religion and Community Culture 
Among the Gull ah. New York: New York University Press. 

Enaram, Eleanor 

1982 Science, Myth, Reality: The Black Family in One-Half 
Century of Research. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press. 



Fre(*erickson, Mary 
1982 "Four Decades of Change: Black Workers in Southern 
Textiles, 1941-1981." Radical America, 16 (Nov-Dec): 



Full i love, Mindy Thompson, MD, editor. 
1985 The Black Family: Mental Health Perspectives. San 
Francisco: Black Task Force, Department of Psychiatry. 
San Francisco General Hospital. UCSF School of Medicine, 
San Francisco, CA 94110. (Proceedings from the Second 
Annual Black Task Force Mental Health Conference). 



Gay, Geneva and Willie L. Barber 
1987 Expressively Black: The Cultural Basis of Ethnic 
Idep' 'fy. New York: Praeger Publishers. 



Gibbs, Jewell Taylor, editor. 
1988 Young, Black and Male: An Endangered Species. Dover, MA* 
Auburn House Publishing Company. (14 Dedham Street. 
Dover, MA 02030-0658^. 



Gilkes, Cheryl Townsend 
1980 "The Black Church as a Therapeutic Community: Sugnested 
Areas of Research into the Black Religious Experience." 
Journal of the Interdenominational Theological Center. 8. 



Hampton, Robert L. 
1987 Violence in the Black Family: Correlates and 
Consequences. Lexington, MA; Lexington Books. 




Hirsch, Arnold 
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1983 Making The Second Ghetto: Race and Housing in Chicaqo. 
1940-1960. New York: Cambridge University Press. 

Jackson, Jacquelyne Johnson 
1981 "Urban Black Americans" in A. Harwood (ed.) Ethnicity and 
Medical Care. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

Jaynes, Gerald David 

1986 Branches Without Roots: the Genesis of the Black Working 
Class. New York: Oxford University Press. 

Lawson, Steven F. 

1987 In Pursuit of Power: Southern Blacks and Electoral 
Politics, 1965-1982. New York: Columbia University Press. 

Lewis, Jerry M. and John G. Loonpy 

1983 The Long Struggle: Well -functioning Working-Class Black 
Families. New York: Brunner/Mazel , Inc. 

Lincoln, C. Eric 

1984 Race, Religion and the Continuing American Dilemma. New 
York: Hill and Wang. 



Marable, Manning 
1983 How Capitalism Underdeveloped Black America. 
Boston: South End Press 



Marable, Manning 
1984 Race, Reform, and Rebellion: The Second Reconstruction in 
Black America, 1945-1982. Jackson: University Press of 
Mississippi . 

McAdoo, Harriette, editor. 

1981 Black Families. Beverly HHls: Sage Publications. 

McAdoo, Harriette. 

1982 "Levels of Stress and Family Support in Black Families," 
in Hamiliton I. McCubbin, et. ai. editors. Family 
Stress, Coping and Social Supports. Springfield. MA: 
Charles C. Thomas Publisher. 



Morris, Aldon 

1986 Origins of the Civil Rights Movement: Black Conmunities 
Organizing for Change. New York: Free Press. 
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Morrison, Minion K. C. 

1987 Black Political Mobilization: Leadership, Power and Mass 
Behavior. Albany: State University of New York Press. 

Moses, Wilson Jeremiah 

1988 The Golden Age of Black National istn, 1850-1925. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

National Urban League 
1984 "The State of Black America." New York: National Urban 
League, Inc. This edition includes a profile of the 
Black single female-headed household. Available from 
National Urban League, 500 E. 62nd Street, New York, NY 
10021, phone: (212) 310-9000. 

Pinderhughes, Dianne 

1987 Race and Ethnicity in Chicago Politics. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 

Pinkney, Alphoso 

1984 The Myth of Black Progress. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 

Shapiro, Herbert 

1988 White Violence and Black Response: From Reconstruction to 
Montgomery. Amherst, MA: University of Massachusetts 
Press. 

Smith, Earl, editor. 
1987 Black Americans in the 1980s. Humboldt Journal of Social 
Relations 14. (Available from College of Behavioral and 
Social Sciences, Humboldt State University, Areata CA 
95521). 

Snorgrass, William J. and Gloria T. Woody 

1985 Blacks and Media: A Selected, Annotated Bibliography, 
1962-1982. Gainsville: University of Florida Press? 

Spencer, Margaret Beale. et. al., editors 
1985 Beginnings: The Social And Affective Development of Black 
Children. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 
Publishers. 

Tatum, Beverly L..iiel 
1987 Assimilation Blues: Black Families in a White Community. 
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Westport, CT: Greenwood Press. 

Turner, Jonathan H., Royce Singleton, Jr.; David Musick 
1985 Oppression: A Socio-History of Black-White Relations in 
America. Chicago: Nelson-Hall Publishers. 

Tushnet, Mark V. 

1987 The NAACP's Legal Strategy Against Segregated Education, 
1925-1950. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 



Valentine, Bettylou 
1978 Hustling and Other Hard Work. New York: Free Press. 

Williamson, Joel 
1988 New People: Miscegenation and Mulattoes in the United 
States. New York: New York University Press. 

Wilson, William J. 
1987 The Truly Disadvantaged: The Inner City, the Underclass, 
and Public Policy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 



AFRO-AMERICAN WOMEN 
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Al'>>n, Walter R. 

1979 "Family Roles, Occupational Statuses, and Achievement 
Orientations Among Black Women in the United 
States.'' Signs 4 (Summer): 670-686. 

Allen, Walter R. 

1981 "The Social and Economic Statuses of Black Women in the 
United States." Phylon, 42 (March): 26-40. 

Brent, Linda 

1973 Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl. (Edited by L. 
Maria Child and with an introduction by Walter Teller). 
New York: Hardest/HP J Book 
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^^"^y* Education, and Advancement of Women 
1983 Black Working Women: Debunking the Myths: A 
Multidisciplinarv Approach. Berkeley: University of 
California (Available from the Center, Room 112, Building 
T-9j University of California, Berkeley, California 



Clark-Lewis, Elizabeth 
1985 "This Work had A' End: The Transition from Live- in to Day 
Work. Working Paper, Southern Worriep: The Intersection of 
Race, Class and Gender. Center for Research on Women. 
Memphis State University; Memphis, TN 38152. 



Collins, Patricia Hill 
1986 "Learning from the Outsider Within: The Sociological 
Significance of Black Feminist Thought." Social Problems 
33, No. 6, (December): S14-S22. 



Davis, Angela 

1981 Women, Race and Class. New York: Random House. 



Dill, Bonnie Thornton 
1979 "The Dialectics of Black Womanhood." Signs 4 (Spring): 
543-555. 



Dill, Bonnie Thornton 
1980 "The Means to Put My Children Through. Childrearing 
Goals and Strategies Among Black Female Domestic 
Servants." In LaFrances Rodgers-Rose (ed.j. The Black 
Woman: Current Research and Theory. Beverly Hills. 
CA: Sage Publications. 



Oill, Bonnie Thornton 
1983 "On the Hem of Life: Race, 
Sisterhood." Amy Swerdlow 
Class, Race, and Gender: 
Boston: G.K. Hull. 



Class and the Prospects for 
and Hanna Lessinger(eds.) , 
The Dynamics of Control. 



Dill, Bonnie Thornton 
1983 "Race, Class and Gender: Prospects for an All-inclusive 
Sisterhood." Feminist Studies 9 (Spring): 131-150. 
Research on Women. Welle^ley College, Wellesley, MA 



Dougherty, Molly C. 
1978 Becoming A Woman In Rural Black Culture. New York: Holt, 
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Rinehart and Winston. 



Garrow, David J., editor. 
1987 The Montgomery Bus Boycott >d the Women Who Started It: 
The Memoir of JoAnn iison Robinson. Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press. 



Giddings, Paula 

1984 When and Where I Enter: The Impact of Black Women on Race 
and Sex in America. New York: William Morrow. 



Gilkes, Cheryl Townsend 
1982 "Successful Rebellious Professionals: The Black Woman's 
Professional Identity and Community Commitment." 
Psychology of Women Quarterly 6: 289-311. 



Gilkes, Cheryl Tov^nsend 
1983 "From Slavery to Social Welfare: Racism and the Control 
of Black Women." In Amy Swerdlow and Hsnna Lessinger 
(eds.), Class, Race and Gender: The Dynamics of Control. 
Boston: G.K. Hall. 



Gilkes, Cheryl Townsend 

1983 "Going Up for the Oppressed: The Career Mob ty of Black 

Women Community Workers." Journal of Social j5,sues, 39, 
No. 3:115-139. 



Gilkes, Cheryl Townsend 
1985 "'Together and in Harness': Women's Traditions in the 
Sanctified Church." Signs, 10, 4 (Summar) :678-699. 



Grant, Linda 

1984 "Black K?male's 'Place' in Desegregated Classrooms." 
Sociology of Education, 57 (April) :98-lll. 



Harley, Sharon and Rosalyn Terborg-Penn 
1978 The A'ro-American Women: Struggles and Images. Port 
Washington, New York: Kennikat Press. 



Higginbotham, Elizabeth 
1980 "Issues in Contemporary Sociological Work on Black 
Women." Humanity and Society 4 (November): 226-242. 
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1981 "Is Marriage a Priority?: Class Differences in Marital 
Options of Educated Black Women," in Single Life: 
Unmarried Adults in Social Context. Peter J. Stein, 
editor New York: St. Martin's press. 



Hlgginbotham, Elizabeth 

1984 "Racial and Class barriers to Black Women's College 

Attendance." Journal of Ethnic Studies 13 (no. 1) 

(Spring): 89-107. ^ ' 



Hiaginbotham, Elizabeth 
1985 "Employment for Professional Black Women in the Twentieth 
Century." Research Paper at the Center for Research on 
Women, Memphis State University; Memphis, TN 38152. 



Hiaginbotham, Elizabeth 
1987 "The On-Going Struggle: Education and Mobility for Black 
Women." Research Paper, Center for Research on Women, 
Memphis State University. 



Mine, Darlene C. 

1982 "From Hospital to College: Black Nurse Leaders and th the 
Pise of Collegiate Nursing Schools." Journal of Negro 
Education, 51 (3):222-237. 



Hooks, Bell 

1981 Ain't I a Woman. Boston: South End Press. 



Hooks, Bell 

1984 Feminist Theory: From Margin to Center. Boston: South 
End Press. 



Hull, Gloria T., Pat Bell Scott and Barbara Smith 
1981 All the Women are White, All the Blacks are Men, But Some 
of Us are Brave: Black Women's Studies. Old Westbury, 
New York: The Feminist Press. 



Janiewski, Dolores 
1984 "Subversive Sisterhood: Black Women and Unions in the 
Southern Tobacco Industry." Working Paper, Southern 
Women: The Intersection of Race, Class and Gender. Center 
for Research on Women, Memphis State University, Memphis, 



Jones, Jacqueline 
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1982 "My Mot'sr was Much of a Woman: Black Women, Work, and 
the Family under Slavery." Feminist Studies 8 (Sumner): 
235-269. 



Jones, Jacqueline 
1985 Labor of Love, Labor of Sorrow: Black Wc^nen, Work and the 
Family from Slavery to the Present. New York: Basic 
Books. 



Kaplan, Elaine Bell 
1985 "I Don't Do No Windows" Sojourner, August: 17-19. 
(Available from Sojourner; 143 Albany Street; Cambridge, 
MA 02139-4298). 



Leashore, Bogart R. 
1984 "Black Female Workers: Live-In Domestics in Detroit, 
Michigan, 1860-1880." Phylon, 45, No. 2 (June): 111-120. 



Lebsock, Suzanne 
1982 "Free Black Women and the Question of Matriarchy: 
Petersburg, Vii ^nia, 1784-1820," in Feminist Studies 8 
(Summer) pp. 271-^92. 



Mai son, Michelene 
1982 "Black Women's Sex Role Integration and Behavior: Report 
on Research in Progress. Working Paper No. 
87 Welleslev, MA: Center for Research on Women, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, MA 02181. 



Mann, Susan Archer 
1986 "Social Change and Sexual Inequality: The Impact of the 
Transition from Slavery to Sharecropping on Black Women." 
Southern Women: The Intersection of Race, Class and 
Gender, Center for Research on Women, Memphis State 
University, Memphis, TN 38152. 



Nicola-McLaughlin, Andree 
1984 "Black Women on the Frontline: Unfinished Business of the 
Sixties." Radical Teacher 27 (November): 6-11. 



Reiff, Janice L. , Michael Dablin, and Daniel Smith 
1983 "Rural Push and Urban Pull: Work and Family for 
Experiences of Older Black Women in Southern Cities, 
1880-1900." Journal of Social History, 15 
(Summer) :39-48. 
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Richardson, Mari1]^n, editor. 
1987 Maria W. Stewart, America's First Black Woman Political 
Writer's Essays and Speeches. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 



Rodgers-Rose, LaFrances, editor. 
1980 The Black Woman. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publications. 



Rollins, Judith 

1985 Between Women: Domestics and Their Employers. 
Philadephia: Temple University Press. 



Simms, Margaret C. and Julianne Malveaux, editors. 
1986 Slipping Through the Cracks: The Status of Black Women. 
New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books. 



Sims, Janet L. 

1980 The Progress of Afro-American Women: A Selected 
Bibliography and Resource Guide. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press. 



Smith, Barbara, editor 
1982 Home Girls: A Black Feminist Anthology. New York: 
Kitchen Table: Women of Color Press. 



Smith, Althea and Abigail J. Stewart, Issue eds. 
1983 Racism and Sen'sm in Black Women's Lives. Journal of 
Social Issues, 39, ( contains works by Perkins, Chester, 
Fleming, Sfnit^, --"ams, Lykes, Malson, and Gilkes). 



Smith, Elise J. 

1982 "The BlacK T.male Adolescent: A Review of the 
Educational, Career and Psychological Literature." 
Psychology of Women Quarterly, 6 :261-288. 



Stack, Carol 
1974 All Our Kin. New York: Harper and Row. 



Sterling, Dorothy 
1979 Black Foiemothers. Old Westbury, New \ork: Feminist 
Press. 



Sterling, Dorothy, editor 
1984 We Are Your Sisters: Black Women in the United States, 
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New York: Norton. 



Sterling, Dorothy 
1987 Turning the World Upside Down. New York: Feminist Press. 



Wade-Gay1es, Gloria 
1984 No Crystal Stair: Visions of Race and Sex in Black 
Women's Fiction. New York: The Pilgrim Press. 



Washington, Mary Helen, editor. 
1987 Invented Lives: Narratives of Black Women, 1860-1960. 
New York: Anchor Press/Doubleday. 



Wilkinson, Doris 
1984 "Afro-Amer lean Women and Their Families." Marriage and 
Fenily Review, 7 (Fall /Winter): 125-142. 



White, Deborah Gray 
1985 Ar'n't I A Woman?: Female Slaves in the Plantation South. 
New York: W.W. Norton. 



White, E. Frances 
1984 "Listening to the Voices of Black Feminism." Radical 
America, Vol 18, No 2-3 (March-June): 7-25. 

Wilson, Emily H. 
1983 Hope and Dignity: Older Black Women of the South. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 

Winegarten, Ruth, editor 

1983 I Am Annie Mae: The Personal Story of a Black Texas 
Woman. Austin: Rosegarden Press. (Available from 
Rosegarden Press, P.O. Box 49084, Austin, TX 78765. 

Young, Glenell S. and Janet Sims-Wood, editors 

1984 The Psychology and Mental Health of Afro-American 
Women: A Selected Bibliography. Temple Hills, MD: 
Afro-Resources Inc. (Available from Afro-Resources, Inc. 
P.O. Box 192, Temple Hills, MD 20748). 
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SELECTED READINGS ON ASIAN AMERICANS 



Chen, Jack 

1981 The Chinese of America. San Francisco: Harper and Row. 



Cheng, Lucie and Edna Bonacich 
1984 Labor Immigration Under Capitalism: Asian Iinnigrant 
Workers in the United States Before World War II. 
Berkeley, CA: University of California Press. 



Cohan, lucy M. 

1985 Chinese in the Post-Civil War South. Batan Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 



Endo, Russell; S. Sue, and N. Wagner 
1980 Asian Americans: Social and Psychological Perpsectives, 
Volume II. Palo Alto: Science and Behavior Books. 



Genesway, Deborah and Mindy Roseman 
1987 Beyond Words: Images from America's Concentration Camps. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 



Gillenkirk, Jeffery and James Motlow 
1987 Bitter Melon: Stories from the Last Rural Chinese Town in 
America. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 



Glenn, Evelvn N. 

1983 "Split Household, Small Producer and Dual Wage 
Earner: An Analysis of Chinese-American Family 
Strategies." Journal of Marriage and Family 45 
(February): 35-46. 



Haines, David W. editor. 
1988 Southeast Asian Refugees in the United States. Totowa, 
NJ: Rowman and Littlefield. 



Hi rata, Lucie Cheng 
1975 "Toward a Political Economy of Chinese America: A Study 
of Property Ownership in Los Angeles Chinatown." Amerasia 
Journal 3 (Summer): 76-95. 
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Mark, Diane Mei Lin and Ginger Chin 
1982 A Place Called Chinese America. New York: The 
Organization of Chinese Americans, Inc. 



McCunn, Ruthanne Lum 
1981 Thousand Pieces of Gold. San Francisco: Design 
Enterprises of San Francisco. 



Moriyama, Alan T. 
1985 Imingaisha: Japanese Emigration Companies and Hawaii, 
1894-1908. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 

Nee Victor G. and Brett de Bary Nee 
1972 Longtime Californ': A Documentary Study of An American 
Chinatown. NY: Pantheon Books. 



Okubo, Mine 

1983 Citizen 13560. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 
(Originally published in 1946) 



Ona. Paul M. 

1985 "The Central Pacific Pailroad and Exploitation of Chinese 
Labor." Journal of Ethnic Studies, 13 (Summer): 119-124. 

Quan, Robert Seto 
1982 Lotus Among The Magnolias: The Mississippi Chinese. 
Jackson, MS: The University of Mississippi Press. 

Tsai, Shih-shan Henry 

1986 The Chinese Experience in America. Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University Press. 



Uchida, Yoshiko 

1982 Desert Exile: The Uprooting of a Japanese American 
Family. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 

Wong, Eugene F. 

1985 "Asian American Middleman Minority Theory: The Framework 
for an American Myth." Journal of Ethnic Studies, 13 
(Spring): 51-88. 
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ASIAN AMERICAN WOMEN 



Cheng, Lucie, Charlotte Furth and Hon-ming Yip 
1982 "Women in China: Bibliography of Available English 
Language Materials." Berkeley: Institute of East Asian 
Studies. This bibliography provides over 4,100 resources 
on East Asian women's studies, including citations on 
Asian women in the United States. Availble from 
Institute of East Asian Studies University of California. 
Berkeley; Berkeley, CA 94720. 

Cheng, Lucie 

1984 Asian American Women and Feminisim. Sojourner 10 no. 2 
(October): 11-12. 

Chow, Esther Ngan-Ling 
1981 "Sex Identity, Occupational Attainment, and Work 
Satisfaction of Asian Afrierican Women in the United 
States." Paper presented at First International 
Interdisciplinary Congress on Women, Haifa, Israel. 

Glenn, Evelyn N. 

1980 "The Dialectics of Wage Work: Japanese-American Women 
and Domestic Service, 1905-194Q." Feminist Studies 6 
(Fall): 432-471. 



Glenn, Evelyn Nakano 
1986 Issei, Nisei, War Bride: Three Generations of Japanese 
American Women in Domestic Service. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press. 



Hi rata, Lucie Cheng 

1979 "Free, Indentured, Enslaved: Chinese Prostitutes in 
Nineteenth Century America. Signs 5 (Autumn): 3-29. 

Ichloka, Yuji 

1980 "Amerika Nadeshiko: Japanese Iirnii grant Women in the 
United States, 1900-1924." Pacific Historical Review 5 
(May): 339-357. 



Ichloka, Yuji 

1977 "Ameyuki-san: Japanese Prostitutes in Nineteenth Century 

America." Amerasia Journal, 4, No. 1: 1-21. 
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Kingston, Maxine Hong 

1977 The Woman Warrior. New York: Vintage Books. 

• 

Kikumura, Akemi 

1981 Through Harsh Winters: The Life History of a Japanese 
Immigrant Woman. Novato, CA: Chandler and Sharpe 
Publishers, Inc. 

Kim, Elaine, with Janice Otani 

1983 With Silk Wings: Asian American Women at Work. Oakland, 
CA: Asian Women United of California. 

Kumagai, Gloria L. 

1978 "The Asian Woman in America." Explorations in Ethnic 
Studies 1: 27-39. 

Matsumoto, Valerie 

1984 "Japanese American Women During World War II." Frontiers. 
8, No. 1 (December): 6-14. 

McCunn, Ruthanne Lum 
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Women of color and southern women 
bibliography now available 



The adage *first read the book* hasn't 
changed for the Center for Research on 
Women because the book— that is the 
bibliography — should be read first 
when researching women of color or 
southern women. 

Women of Color and Southern 
Women: A Bibliography of Social Sci- 
ence Research 1975-1988, a 272-page 
resource, is now available. 

The bibliography contains more than 
2500 bibliographic citations in histoiy, 
anthropology, criminal . ice, econom- 
ics, education, health, p^ itical science, 
psychology and sociology. 

The book is a product of the Center^s 
Researc'^ Clearinghouse project, which 
was initially funded by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Posv Secondary Educa- 
tion (FIPSE). 

This resource can help educators, 
researchers and students locate recent 
material on southern women and U.S. 

Center plans 
celebration 
in February 

This year marks the seventh anni- 
versaiy of the Center for Research on 
Women. 

In celebration, the Center wiU bring 
a nationally known women's health 
expert to Memphis State University for 
at least two days next February. 

Sheryl Ruzek, associate professor of 
health education at Temple University, 
will speak at the Ceitter^s anniversary 
luncheon Friday, Feb. 24 at noon at the 
Radisson. 

Her topic will be Emerging Issues in 
Reproductive Health.* 

The cost of tlie luncheon is $25. 

She will also speak as part of a series 

(eoniiniMd on paft 6) 



women 'yf color — ^African American, 
Asian American, Latina and Native 
American. 

This bjok has an unique approach,* 
Lyim Wfiber Cannon, director cf the 
Center said, *as it is the first attempt to 
integrate the latest social science publi- 
cations and work-in-progress on women 
of color and southern women in one 
reference tool.* 

The bibliography includes an intro- 
duction by Ccmnon and Andrea Timber- 
lake, clearinghouse coordinator, and a 
'1m>w to use* guide. 

The citations are listed tax topic 
areas: culture, education, employment, 
family, health and political activism/ 
social movements. 

Each citation is listed with three to 
12 keyword descriptors describing the 
content of the references. The descrip- 



tors were taken firom A Women 8 The- 
saurus, 

*The bibliogit^phy will help scholars 
conduct research on a particular racial/ 
ethnic group or on southern women, on 
a particular topics, such as the family, 
and comparing the experiences of difier- 
enc racial/ethnic groups of women,* 
Cannon stated. 

'Almost all the works dted were 
published between 1975 and 1988. This 
time period was selected,* Cannon con- 
tinued, ^because it was not until the 
mid-1 970's that social science research 
on women of color began to appear in 
significant amounts in scholarly publi- 
cations* 

This reference tool is available for 
$15 plus $2 for handling and mail. (See 
order form, page 11.) 




Editors Of Th9 wonm olMonndSouVh 
m Women: A Bltllognphy of Social Sch 
§nc§ R$se$rch 1975-1988 m (front): Ra- 
becci Guy, department chair, sociology; 



Lynn Wat)ar Cannor, dlrtctor, Center for 
Research on Women, (back): Ellzat>eth 
Hlgglnl)otham, publications director, and 
Andrea Timberiake, clearinghouse coordi- 
nator. 
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Curriculum integration-- 
a goal that must be fulfilled 



Lynn Weber Cannon 

What is curriculum integration? 
Just a few years ago, when I first 
heard these terms, they sounded to me 
like more abstract nonsense of the kind 
that academics regularly invent to keep 
themselves busy. I asked, •What cur- 
riculum? Integrating whom, into what?" 

Now these buzz wonk roll off my 
tongue like I was bom knowing them. 
Who would think that curriculum inte- 
gration would become a m^jor battle- 
ground in higher education today! 

It is really about what we teach in 
higher education. It is about what stu- 
dents study and learn. Tliafs pretty 
basic stuff; and there are many compet- 
ing visions of what that core curriculum 
oiight to include. 

Those different visions of the curricu- 
lum have arisen in the last twenty five 
yean, for the most part, out of the dvil 
rights, women's and other liberation 
movements. 

Elizabeth Higginbotham and I just 
returned firom a wonderful conference, 
•Trailblazers and Torchbearers: 
Women and the Civil Rights Mcvement* 
held in Atlanta and co-sponsored by The 
Martin Luther King Jr. Center for Non- 
violent Social Change, Georgia State 
University and other Atianta institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Hie omference was an opportunity to 
review the struggles and gains of that 
movement and the women who made it. 
In one panel, Joyce Ladner, PhO and 
professor of sodal work at Howard Uni- 
versity, described her personal motiva* 
tions for becoming involved in the move- 
ment as a young girl. 

Among other thit^«, Joyce hajd a 
thirst for knowledge that was denied by 
the segregated and uneqiial educational 
system in Hattiesbuig, Miss., where she 
grew up. 

The public library di d not allow her to 
read their books; her school books were 
hanvVme-downs from the White schools 
in town. She wanted to read and learn 
about Harlem and Africa. But her teach- 
ers passed on their personal books to 
her, and her uncles who had fought in 
both World Wars told her about a world 
that she yearned to explore. 

Joyce's erierience was rimilar to 




Lynn Weber Cannon 

that of many young men and women at 
the time. Many people put their lives on 
the line to break the back of the horrible 
systeti of segregation and let young 
Black children quench their thirst for 
knowledge. But the struggle for Black 
liberation did much more than free 
Black children. 

It showed other groups that they too 
could stand up and fi^t the system that 
denied them fill] rights on the basis of 
race, gender, nationality, sexual prefer* 
ence, or physical condition. 

In the lOeO's and early IQTO's Black 
studenU took the lead and demanded 
that they be included in higher educa- 
tion. As a consequence. Blacks, Chica- 
nes, Puerto Ricans, Asian Americans, 
Native Americans, women, gay men, 
lesbians and many others came to ap- 
preciate how their own histories, per- 
spectives and experiences had boen left 
out of their educations. 
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They asked questions like: What is 
American History? Are we a part of it? 
Then why arent we in this book? 

What about this picture of America 
as the land of opportunity where people 
from all over the world came to seek a 
better lifp to escape political and reli- 
gious persecution? African American, 
Native American, and Chicane "incor- 
poration* into this nation ccme in quite 
the (^posite way. 

One important result of the Black 
student protests of the 1960's was the 
development of Black Studies programs 
in many institutions around the coun- 
tiy. Other excluded groups followed suit 
and women's studies and ethnic studies 
programs have existed since the early 
191 ffu. But by the lOSO's it had become 
apparent that the presence of these 
programs did not ensure that women 
and minmties were included through 
out the curriculum . Often they had beien 
ghettoized within the university. 

Required American History courses 
were taught the wey they always had 
been, but one could now (as an elective 
course) take women's history or Afro* 
American history. 

Introductory sociology textbooks still 
had the same basic framework, but now 
there was an additional chapter on 
gender. Because of th«<i add-on ap- 
proach, introductory sociology text- 
books have become like a smorgasbord 
of social life with many short chapters 
on lots of different topics and groups. 

Since a teacher cannot cover cdl of 
these topics in any depth in one course, 
they often choose from the menu, and 
women and minorities are passed over 
again. 

So people began to talk about inte- 
grating the knowledge about women 
and minorities throughout the curricu> 
lum. Integration now means teaching 
about women and minorities in basic 
education courses — ^not just in elec- 
(continued on page 6) 
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Comments on Wilson^s 
^^The Truly Disadvantaged^^ 



By Bonnie Thornton Dill 

Th^P iff ^ / r portant book which has 
already had a msgor impact on discus- 
sions of poverty, race and public policy 
in the United States. 

Vnison is to be commended for his 
willingness to step boldly irto the arena 
of public discourse in an effort to blaze a 
new trail between the *rock* of conser- 
vative thinking on the underclass and 
the "hard place* of contemporary liberal 
perspectives. 

His project—the refocusini< of the 
liberal perspective and the definition of 
a bold new public policy agenda is inher- 
ently controversial. Wilson is quite cor- 
rect in his assertion that the conserva- 
tive perspective has captureJ public 
attention and policy initiatives in the 
Reagan era, a..i that agenda has re- 
sulted in a real deterioration in the liv- 
ing conditions of the urban poor. 

At the same time, what Wilson iden- 
tifies as a liberal perspective, has been 
pushed into a defensive posture. 

While I think there are some expla- 
nations for this that go beyond the limi- 
tations of the arguments themselves 
and demonstrate the influence of politi- 
cal climate on social thought, the chal- 
lenge for all of us who seek a more 
progr^sive future is how to have liberal 
arguments take the offensive. This is 
what I see W\\wm seeking to do in The 
Truly DUadvantaged-a daring and des- 
perately needed project which raises a 
number of dilemmas for all of us who 
seek to use our skills as social scientists 
to influence social policy. 

Wilson bnngs to public attention 
some important insights about the con- 
centration of poverty in urban Black 
communities. 

His discussion of the increasing so- 
da^ isolation of poor Black inner city 
neighborhoods and the many subtle 
ways that this isolation is exacerbated 
by macrostructural conditions of job 
loss and deindustrialization is a signifi- 
cant attempt to shi/t public discourse 
from an emphasis on "cultural* to 
"structural* phenomena. 

An example is his discussion of tiie 
distinction between social isolation and 
the culture of poverty as it has been 
revived by oonservntive theorists. 

In hi s view, social isolation is a struc- 
tural phenomenon which results in a 
ghetto specific subculture. Unlike cul- 



tural theorists, however, ^Ison sees 
this subculture more as an adaptive 
response to economic conditions than an 
inherent or self-generating form. 

He argu«»s that the loss of population 
in poor urban ghetto neighborhoods 
"makes it difficult to sustain basic insti- 
tutions and sense of social organisa- 
tion.* 

Nevertheless, it seems that there is a 
danger in the dichotomy Wilson uses 
which places the underclass and a 
ghetto specific subculture on one side 
and "mainstream* values and culture on 
the other. 

In his effort to refocus this debate, 
using the very terms of discourse popu- 
larized by the conservatives, he comes 
dangerously close to creating the same 
picture, though he cleariy uses a differ- 
ent camera and a different set of lenses. 

A recent survey of such a neighbcor- 
hood in Memphis showed that even in 
the face of massive community deterio- 
ration and decay, residents seek to 
maintain some community organiza- 
tion, cohesion and stability. 

They do not express values and a life- 
style lhat is distinct from the main- 
stream but have been pushed down and 
out of the channels of access to main- 
stream goals. Wilson's discussion tends 
to overemphasize difTe: encesandignore 
the ways that people who live in these 
communities continue to strive for 
mainstream goals though they are de- 
nied the means to achieve them. 

In my view, Wilson's analysis of pov- 
erty, race and what he terms "American 
economic organization" falls short of 
demonstrating that thest^ communities 
are the logical outgrowth of the Ameri- 
can capitalistic ^stem and that the 
people in them are not polar opposites of 
the mainstream but direct products of 
mainstream goals, values and modes of 
achievement 

Secondly, I diink \^lson has been 
somewhat overzealous in his effort to 
get us to see the limits of "racial* expla- 
nations of the conditions of poverty. 

There are many things I applaud in 
this vision. These include his emphasis 
on macro-ec<moinic changes and class 
formation as critical to understanding 
contemporary race relations. His point 
that many of what he terms "race-spe- 
cific* social reforms of the 1970's have 



benefitted middle class Blacks and not 
the poor is also worthy of serious consid- 
eration. However, he should have said 
more about the ways class provides 
privileges and opportunities for some 
Blacks that are clearly denied to others. 

And, while I would agree that in 
order to understand Black poverty to- 
day, one must analyze what Wilson 
terms impersonal economic shifts in 
advanced industrial society * 

I would suggest that all of these 
diifts are not so impersonal. To ignore 
the ways in which racism operates In a 
period of economic restructuring is to be 
unable to fully answer such questions 
as, for example, why economic develop- 
ment and ecwomic growth comes to pre- 
dominantly White counties in states 
like Tennessee and Mississippi and by- 
passes predominantly Black ones. 

In the end, Wilson's book leaves 
unresolved for me a fundamental, yet 
disquieting question .or those of us who 
seek to address sodpl policy through 
social science research. 

Is this as far as we can go if we choose 
to approach the creation of sodal poliqr 
primarily hy speaking directly to poli- 
cymakers, government officials, and 
politicians? 

Must the result — in order for us to 
be heard and have any hope of having 
our ideas implemented — bo a band-aid 
of some sort rather than fundamental 
economic reorganization? 

Wilson's book exemplifies for me the 
limitations we face in trying to bring 
about truly progressive social change if 
we rely solely on debate in this arena. 

At the risk of ending with a facile 
statemiant on a very complex issue, I 
would aiigue that without a link to an 
active p<ditical constituency that can 
force an expansion of the terms of social 
debate, we, as researchers :an become 
locked into arguments that ultimately 
keep us from gdng as far as we really 
know we need to go. 

An tariur vtnion wom detivertd at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
Um$,Atigu$tl9tm, 
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Center to reintroduce 
integration workshop 



The Center for Research on Women 
at Memphis State University will spon- 
sor a curriculum integration workshop 
next May 24-26. 

Many people commented that they 
missed coming to Memphis this past 
summer. Elizabeth Higginbotham, the 
workshop coordinator^ noted. 

The Center's priorities last summer 
were the transition in directors, grant 
proposal development and production of 
the print version of the Research Gear- 
inghouse. 

*Now with these accmnplishments 
behind us» we are ready to coordinate a 
three-day workshop for college faculty 
this academic year.* 

The 1989 workshop on 'Integrating 
Gender and Race into the College Cur- 
riculum* will be similar in format to the 
Center's curriculum integration work- 
shops of 1985» 1986 and 1987. 

Participants will work in both large 
and small groups over three days. 

*The small discipline groups have 
proven to oe successful in fostering dis- 
cussions of both the content of courses 
and classroom dynamics** Higgin- 
botham explained. 

In 1989» the focus will be specifically 
on integrating women of colcnr and 
southern women into college level social 
science, history and humanities 
courses. 

The workshop will also address class- 
room dynamics necessary to foster sup- 
portive learning environments. 

Staff will also teach participants to 
use the Center's Electronic Bulletin 
Board, which will enable participants to 
keep in touch with colleagues by using a 
computer and a modem. 

Patricia Hill Collins* associate pro- 
fessor cf Afro-American studies at the 
Uni^'ersity of Cincinnati, will deliver 
the k^'note address. 

R^sed in Philadelphia, Collins at- 
tendedpublicschools. She has an under- 
graduate degree from Brandeis Univer- 
sity in Massachusetts, a masters in 
education from Harvard University, 
and her doctorate in sociology fr^ 
Brandeis. 

In the last fewyears, Collins has been 
widely acclaimod for her thinking about 
pedagogy aud Black feminist thought 
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(see page 7). 

She has publications forthcoming in 
Sage: A Scholariy Journal on Black 
Women and SIGNS: Journal of Women 
and Culture in Society. 

"We are eagerly awaiting the publi- 
cation of Black Feminist Thought (a 
book under contract with Unwin and 
Hyman),* Higginbotham said. 

"Dr. Collins was a participant in the 
Center's first curriculum integration 
workshop in 1985, so we are very 
pleased to have her on the faculty,* she 
continued. 

"As the co-editor of the American 
Sociological Association publication. An 
Inclusive Curriculum: Race, Close and 
Gentler in Sociological Inetruction* Dr. 
Collins is quite familiar with the new 
curriculum wcnrk. Her addhress, "Race, 
Gass and Gender As Categories of 
Analysis and Connection,' promises to 
be exciting and thought provoking,* 
Higginbotham continued. 

The keynote address will be followed 
by a reception. 

Other faculty for the workshop will 
be Lynn Weber Cannon,director, Center 
for Research on Women; Bonnie 
Thornton Dill, associate professor, soci- 
ology; Rebecca Guy, department chair, 
sociology; Michael Timberlake, associ- 
ate professor, sociology; and Margaret 



Allison Giaham, associate professor, di- 
rector women's studies. All are from 
Memphis State. 

Additional faculty include: Maigaret 
Andersen, associate professor, sociol- 
o^. University of Delaware and author 
of Thinking About Women (Macmillian, 
1988) and Kenneth Goings, associate 
professor and department chair, his- 
tory, Rhodes College. 

Ilie workshop will begin on the cans- 
pus of Memphis State, Wednesday, May 
24 at 9 a.m. and conclude Friday, May 26 
at 5 p.m. 

Registration fee by May 1, 1989 for 
the entire workshop for Center support- 
ers is $80 and $1 00 for li -supporters. 
After that date the registration fee for 
Center supporters is fyS and $120 for 
non-suppcnrters. Registration for one 
day is $40. A $25 deposit should accom- 
pany tlie application. 

'The fee covers registration materi- 
als, a search of the Research Gearing- 
house, bibliographies on southern 
women and women of color along with 
three continental breakfasts, three cof- 
fee breaks, and three lunches. 

The Center is seeking funding to 
provide schdarships to participants 
from small colleges. 

Lodging is available at Memphis 
State University's Richardson Towers. 

Single rooms are $20 per person, per 
night and double rooms are $18 per 
night, per person. Payment is due by 
check or cash upon arrival. Participants 
are invited to remain on the campus 
until Sunday to take advantage of lower 
airfares. 

Interested pers<His should write to 
JoAnn Ammons at the Center for an 
application or call (901) 678-2770. 



Resource center open 

Th0 C^nUit f<«^ R#*aarch on 
Woman at Memphis State Univer^ 
eity announces ihe opening of its 
curriculum resource center. 

11i0 rMourca center, fcicated next 
tdth#C«nt0)r^soflSeein3$3 Gement 
Mail^ indudes i^yUabL and other 
teoehing materiiU nn wom^n of 
color and southern women* 

"Wa ara pleased to finally have 
space for all df these won^Ierful re- 
sources,* said EliBabetn Higgin- 
botham* publication director for the 
Center. 
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spcns-.red by Alpha Kappa Delta, sociol- 
cgy hcnorary, on Thursday, Feb. 23 at 
the Memphis State University Alumni 
Center at 7 p.m. Her 40-minut6 talk on 
Hace, Claas and Gender Issues in Re- 
produi^tive Health* will be followed by a 
reception. 

Ruzek, who received her doctorate in 
sociology from the Unversity of Califor- 
nia at Davi s also has a master's in public 
health from the same school. 

Her teaching areas are maternal 
child health policy-programs, women's 
health issues, health care systems, so- 
cial psychology of health anc' illness and 
research methods in health education. 

Her grants and awards i nclude one of 
the first FIPSE (Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post Secondary Education) 
awards in women's health. She received 
this award in 1983-86. Under the title 
"Women's Roles in Health and Healing", 



the grant was co-directed with Vir^ginia 
Olesen, University of California at San 
Francisco 

This project produced syllabi and 
resource materials to help scholars inte- 
grate the research on women and health 
into undergraduate and graduate 
teaching. 

Ruzek also is credited *^th the first 
study (Sthe women's health movement. 
Her book, The Women » Health Move- 
ment. New York: Praeger, 1978, is also 
available in paperback, 1979. 

*We think many people in the Mem- 
phis area will be interested in hearing 
about the implications of new reproduc- 
tive technologies. Dr. Ruzek will pro- 
vide our audiences with insights into 
this area of women's health,* Lynn 
Weber Cannon, Center^s director, said. 

For more information about the 
luncheon, please call the Center, (901) 
678-2770. 
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tives — and throughout all parts of those 
courses— not just in one chapter or lec- 
ture. These are the goals cf curriculum 
integration . No one will ever accuse us of 
setting our sights too low. 

Ab we envision it, integrating women 
of color, southern women, and other 
previously excluded groups into the col- 
lege curriculum involves three activi- 
ties: 

1) obtaining information and re- 
sources, that isy the new research and 
writing on these groups; 

2) developing a theoretical perspec- 
tive or vision rfthe subject matter which 
takes these women out of the margins 
and places them at the center of the 
analysis; and 

3) developing a new pedagogy which 
is generated out of the experiences of 
these women — not out of dominant cul- 
ture experience — that is, developing 
teaching techniques and shaping class- 
room dynamics to facilitate learning by 
and about diverse groups. 

To begin our curricidum integration 
work, we obtained a three-year grant 
from FIPSE in 1 984. That grant had two 
aims. 

The first aim was to increase access 
to the latest scholarship by developing 
The Research Clearinghouse on W<mien 
of Color and Southern Women, an on- 
line data base containing bibliographic 
citations to the latest social science re- 
search on these groups of women and a 
human resource file of scholars who 
conduct this research. 



The second aim was to facilitate the 
inclusion of the new scholarship into the 
curriculum by working with faculty to 
disseminate the sch^arship and to 
develop the vision and pedagogy neces- 
sary to incorporate this new knowledge 
into our teaching. 

Firsts we developed many new re- 
sources which are used by &culty, stu- 
dents and others at the local and na- 
tional levels. In additicii to the Clearing- 
house Column, the order form in each 
issue of The Newsletter contains a list of 
many of the resources we have pro- 
duced. 

We are especially pleased to an- 
nounce a new resource in this issue— a 
272 page printed bibliography from the 
Research Clearinghouse. It contains 
edmost 1900 unique citations to the 
latest social science res^^arch. 

For example, if you want to learn 
more about women in the civil rights 
movement, me of the six migor subject 
headings in the book is political activism 
and social movements. 

Elizabeth also designed a new model 
for workshops to helpfaculty work on all 
three dimensions of curriculum change 
(information, vision, and pedagogy). 

We held national workshops on 
women in the curriculum in 1985, 1986, 
and 1987. These workshq>s helped fac- 
ulty to change their teaching in ways 
that ranged from adding new lectures to 
their courses, developing new syllabi, 
revising existing sy^^abi, and identify- 
ingnew resource materials, to institut- 



ing entirely new methods of teaching. 

We are also pleased to annoimce in 
this issue (see page 4) that we will hold 
another workf >>op in May 1989 focused 
on integrating gender and race into the 
cdlege curriculum. Patricia Hill Collins 
will serve as keynote speaker and Mar- 
garet Andersen will be on the faculty. 
They are both nationally recognized for 
their work and we are proud to say that 
they have both participated in our ear- 
lier workshops and learned from them. 

At the local level we have held semi- 
nars where faculty come together to 
work on improving their teaching. !l has 
been a veiy rewarding experience and 
enabled us to develop strong ties with 
faculty at other area institutions 
LeMoyne-Owen, Rhodes College, and 
the University of Mississippi to name a 
few. Now several of these institutions as 
well as Memphis State are initiating or 
substantially revising their general 
education curricula. 

Our goal is to work with people so 
that the basic education that college 
students receive does not exclude or 
distort the histories and experiences of 
the majority of the world's people. 

We do this with the firm knowledge 
thaw others have come before us. We are 
also fiiUy confident that today's stu- 
dents still thirst, like Dr. Ladner and 
her contemporaries, for an inclusive 
education. 
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Clearinghouse Column: 

Anf ^ opology good beginning 
to understand women^s lives 



Teachers and researchers in 
women's studies have often turned to 
anthropology to understand women's 
lives from a cross-cultural perspective. 

In the early 1970's many teachers 
and researchers looked to anthrq)ology 
to answer such questions as *Have 
women always and everywhere been 
subordinate to men?* ot "Why are 
women universally second class dti* 
zens?* 

Today, feminist anthropology tends 
to ask different sorts questions, and 
current anthropological research on 
women is veiy much directed at the 
larger project of trying to describe and 
theorize about how culture, race, dass 
and ethnicity shape women's lives and 
social relations of power within socie- 
ties. 

The American Anthropology Asso- 
ciation Pi jjict on Gender and the Cur- 
riculum is 'A the final phase of a three- 
year proji^t to help develop curriculum 
materials that will make this new schol- 
arship on women and gender more ac- 
cessible to teachers of introductory an- 
thropology and related courses. 

The project, funded by the Fund for 
the Improvement of Post-secondary 
Education (FIPSE) har three main 
goals: 

1) to develop a curriculum guide to 
provide conceptual frameworks, litera- 
ture reviews, and curriculum sugges- 
tions about tiie study of women cross- 
culturally; 

2) to work with authors of some of the 
me^OT textbooks in anthrcpclcgy to 
suggest ways their te^^tbooks could bet- 
ter reflect both the challenges (^femi- 
nist anthropology to mainstream an- 
thropological theoiy and description 
and the theoretical and ethnographic 
contributions of feminist anthropology; 
and 

3) to make the curriculum guide 
available at cost to all departments of 
anthropology in colleges in the United 
States, and to all interested individuals. 

Thi s prqject is directed by Dr. Sancbra 
Morgen, currently assi stent professor of 
women's studies at the University of 




Sandra Morgen 



Massachusetts and former project di- 
rector of the Duke-UNC Women's Stud- 
ies Research Center. 

*One of the most exciting things 
about this prqject has been the opp<nrtu- 
nity to work with so mai^r other anthro- 
pologists all committed to seeing 20 
years of scholarship finally brought to- 
gether in ways that can have a dramatic 
impact on undergraduate teaching,* 
Morgen said. 

The guide will have 18 modules each 
written either about women in a par- 
ticular culture area or about research v n 
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women and gender within a subfield of 
anthropology 
They include: 

Caribbean-Lynr BoUes and Debbie 
lyAmico Samuels; 

Latin Amsrica-June Nash; 

China-Ann Anagnost; 

Southeast Asia-Aihwa Ong; 

India-Lena Fruzetti; 

Middle East-Sondra Hale; 

Africa-Betty Potash; 

Aboriginal Australia- Vicky Bur- 
bank; 

United States-Ida Susser; 

Native Americans-Pat Albers; 

Women and Evolution-Adrienne 
Zihlman; 

Gender and Archaeological ReiMiarch 
-Janet Specter and Mary Whelan; 

Biosodal Perspectives on Gender- 
Jane Lancaster; 

Gender and Primatology-Linda and 
Laurence Fedigan; 

Sex and Sexuality-Sue Ellen Jacobs; 

Women and Language-Ruth Boiker 
and Daniel Maltz; 

Gender, Race, and Class in Applied 
Anthropolc^ in the United States- 
Leith Mullings; and 

Women and Development in the 
Third World-Kay Warren. 

According to Morgen, 'while the pri- 
mary goal the project is to develop 
materials for use in teaching introduc- 
tory anthropology, anyone who is inter- 
ested in using *.ross-cultural materials 
would find thik» guide useful.* 

Interested persons should write to 
Karon Gaul, Project Assistant, AAA 
Project on Gender and the Curriculum, 
208 BartleU Hall, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, MA 01003. 
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Curriculum Integration 

Legacies shows women^s history 
through audiotapes/book 



Ugaeut: An Audio eouru on ih€ Hiitory ef 
Women and the Family in America, 1607-1870, 
dereloped by the PuMk Media Foondatian in ooap- 
eration with the WeDedey CoUoge Center for Re- 
March on WonMO, Waihingtoo, D. C; The Annen- 
beiv^PB Prqieei, 10^7, 18 progrune andTaadMi^ 
Goide, by Ehiabeth H. Pleck, EUen K. Rothmaa 
and Judith Babbits, Washington, D. C: 'fhe Annen- 
bei^PB Prqject, 1867, pp. 66, $29.96. 

7^ Ugodei Book :AHi»tory of Women and the 
Family in America, 1607-1870 by EKtabeth H. 
Fleck and EUen IC Rothman with Pknla ShieMa, (A 
Compemon Voliime to the Audio ooune) Waihinf - 
ton, D. C: Tho Annenbeig^PB Pngect, 1967, pp. 
273, $14.96. 

The publication of Legacies inaugu- 
rates a new phase in women's studies, 
making the best of recent scholarship 
and a tantalizing selection of primary 
sources available to women and men 
outside traditional academic settings. 

Hisi ory comes alive in this skillfully- 
developei course on women and the 
family, and correspondence students 
will find that distant learning need not 
be a disadvantage Th« material is infor- 
mative and engaging and moreover, 
flexible enough to supplement standard 
college courses in U.S. history, women's 
history and family histoiy. 

Ellen K. Rothman, Project Director, 




Carol Devens 



and Elizabeth H. Fleck, Project Histo- 
rian, have provided a Idghly produced 
packet which creates a "sound picture* 
of the past while employing conven- 



tional learning materials. 

By elaborating the themes of diver- 
sity, productive labor, resiliency and 
cultural ideals the authors and produc- 
ers, while adhering to traditional chro- 
nology, concentrate on the lives and 
emotions of women and the?** families. 

Roihman and Fleck therefore work to 
integrate women's and family history 
throughout the course, arguing that not 
only have these histories often been 
overiooked in general synthetic studies, 
too frequently they have been them- 
selves mutually exclusive. 

Tlie audiotapes (1 8 programs divided 
into units) are the core of Legacies, 
Topically airanred, these focua— much 
as would classroom Iecture8-H)n indi- 
viduals or groups within larger contex- 
tual frameworks such an migration, 
industrialization, the emergence of the 
middle-class family, or women's rights. 

Excerpts firom diaries, letters and 
public documents alternate with his- 
t(ffical narrative (both recorded by pro- 
fessional actors), and with period music 
and "ambient sounds* recorded at living 
history museums. 

Segments are short but informed. 
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A Selected Bibliography 



A selected bibliosnphy with referenoes taken 
flrom the CenterfisrReeeareh on Women*! databaae. 
If inteteeted, a search of the Reeearch aearing- 
hoose costs $7 for up to 10 citations, an additional 
chaise of 10 cents for each rafsrenoe over 10. Ten- 
nessee requeston pi^ 7.76% sales tax. 

Aiken, Susan Haidy, Karen Andeiaon, Myra 
Dtnnentein, Jody Note Lensink and Patiicia Mac- 
Corqnodale. 10S8. Changing Our Minde: Feminiet 
Tnuufbrmahon ef Knowledge, Albany, NY: SUte 
Univemity of New York Press. 

Allen, Paula Gunn. 1083. Studie» in American 
Indian UUnturt: Critical Seeayi and Coune De- 
eigne. New York: Modem Language Association. 

Andersen, L. Biargsret 1987. 'dirriculum 
Change in Higher Education." SIONS: Journal of 
Women ami Ckillurv in Society 12 (Winter): 222-254. 

Aniersen, L. Mai^nret 1988. "Moving Our 
Min<k: Stu^ng Women of Color and Reoonstnict- 
ing Sociology." Teaching Sociology 18 (April); 123* 
132. 

Baca Zinn, Maxine, Lynn Weber Cannon, Elisa- 
beth Higginbotham, and Bonnie Thornton Dill. 



1986. *The Costs of Exdusionaiy Practices in 
Womenii Studiee." SIGNS: Journal of Women and 
CuUurt in Society 11 (Winter> 290-303. 

Baxter, Annette. 1984. Women's Hietory: Se- 
lected Heading Liete and Couree Outlinet. New 
York: Manris Wiener Publishing CToRipany. 

Bunch, Chailotte and Sandra Pdlack. 1983. 
Uaming Our Way: Keeayg in Feminiat Education. 
TVumansbmqg, NY: The Croeeing Press. 

Caywood, Cynthia L. and GilUan R. Orering 
(edsX 1987. Teaelung Writing: Pedagogy, Gender 
and Equity. Albai^ State Univenrity of New York 



Chow, Esther Ngan-Ling, 1986. IWhing Sex 
and Gender in Sociology: Incoiporating the Per- 
tpectave of Women of Color." Teaching Sociology 12 
(April): 299-311. 

Claik-Lewis, Elisabeth. 1981. *^Social History 
in Community College Instniction: New Parsdignw 
and Pbssibilities." Northern Virginia Review 1 
(Spring): 47-69. 

ColUns, Patricia Hill. 1986. Knotting OfT to a 



Good Start: The First Class in Black Family 
Studies." Teaching Sociology 14 (July): 193-196. 

Collins, Patricia Hill. 1966. "Learning ftom the 
Outsider Within: The Sociological Significance of 
Black Feminist Thought" Social ProbUnu 33 
(Deoente): SI 4-32. 

CoIHns, Patricia Hill and Maigsret L. An- 
denen. 1987. An /ndiMtMCumcuium:/{aoe^ Clou 
ondGender in Sociological Inatruction. ASATesch- 
ing Reeouroes Center, American Sociological Asso- 
cisbion, Washington DC. (Available from the 
Afiierican Sociol^cal Association, 1722 N. Street 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036). 

Conkhn, Nancy and Brsnda McCsllum. 1983. 
The CuUurt <^ Southern Black Women: Approachei 
andMaUriale, Birminghsm,AL:Univenity of Ala- 
bama Press. 

Davis, Barbers Hillyer, (ed). 1 985. Special Issue 
(continuad on psk 9) 
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Andrea Timberlake--Clearinghouse coordinator 



VISTA worker, counselor with the juve- 
nile court and a family planning counselor 
are just a few of the roles that Andrea Tim- 
berlake has taken on before her latest— 
that of clearinghouse coordinator for the 
Center for Research on Women's research 
clearinghouse. 

Responsibilities for her latest job in- 
clude coordinating student workers, re- 
viewing mate for database entiy, writ- 
ing the citations, selecting keywords—in 
other words—Jceeping the work flowing. 

•We stay bxisy with monitoring the 
database, entering new citations, and 
conducting searches.* 

Those people needing a search of the 
Center's database can expect a ti»m- 
around time of two weeks. The numbtr of 
possible citations can vaiy--obviously 
depending on the topic. 

Forexample, Timberlake indicatesthat 
one sc^ch — ^women returning to school — 
found 12 citations. On the other end, an- 
other search on African American women 

andeducationgeneratedmorethan 150ci- 
tations. 

•If I had to give an average it would be 




Andrea Timberlake 

20-25 citations per search,* Timberlake 



said. 

The database has more than 3400 ci- 
tations currently. The Center's newest 
resource, "Women of Color and South- 
em Women: A Bi ^Hography of Social 
Science Research 1 975-1988,* however, 
does not include al. of these. 

"When we were considering the or- 
ganisation of the book, we wanted to 
make the listing as easy as possible for 
researchers,* she said. "Therefore, we 
organized the book with the six topics 
that have the most citations (about 
2500) as the topic headings. 

"The rest would fall under many 
'other^ labels which were impossible to 
place under any of the six migor head- 
ings,* she said. 

In addition to the title of clearing- 
house coordinator, Timberlake also has 
two other titles — mom and wife. Mi- 
chael Timberlake, associate professor of 
sociology at Memphis State University, 
has been with the university since 1 977. 
Finally, two boys— Matthew, nine, and 
Bei\jamin, four, call her mom. 



Legacies 



(eontiniMdf 



i7) 



and augmented by interviews with aca- 
demic and museum researchers who 
convey both an understanding of and 
delight with their fields. 

The ten chronologically-sequenced 
unite in The Legacies Book, a general 
family history supplementing the audio 
programs, provide backgroundessays to 
the tapes and a discussion of sources 
and methodology. They also indicate 
required back^ound reacLng, clarify 
learning objectives and include self 
tests 

Further assignments in The Ameri- 
can Legacies material fall within a 
broader narrative structure. The 
teacher's guide contains a fiuccinct 
•Bibliographic Overview* of recent Mt- 
erature pertaining to each unit as well 
as suggested exam and discussion ques* 
tions. 

The programs which address miyor 
concerns in women's lives such as 
changing concepts of motherhood and 
marriage, slavery's impact on White 
women, and westward migration, are 
the most effective. 
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They carefully explain the complex 
situations faced by women and the 
chdces they made, and also discuss 
various means of finding women's voices 
in the historical record. 

Five of the eighteen programs deal 
specifically with ethnic and racial mi- 
nority women and families— Native 
American families on the Trail of Tears, 
firee and enslaved Black families, and 
Irish immigrants. 

Legacies attempts to blend issues of 
ethnicity throu^out the text and there 
is some examinatim of the characteris- 
tics and experiences of min<xities in 
their own right, but the discussim in 
text and audio programs often compares 
each group to the dominant culture. 

Perhaps one of the weakest pro- 
grams, therefore, is *Women Speak Out 
Against Slavery,* which in focusing on 
the Grimke' sisters merely refer* \o the 
activities of fi^ee Black women's aboli- 
tionist and moral reform organizatims 
without elaborating upon their critical 
rde in the movement to end daveiy. 

Hispanics receive only brief atten- 
tion in a background essay, unfortu- 
nately a common approach which ne- 
glects areas of the United States not 
colonized by the British. Moreover, 



problems faced by Asian immigrants in 
establishing families in America are 
alluded to but not discussed. 

While the creation of Legacies is an 
important step in bringing women's 
studies to the public, the field of history 
may not be ready yet for the level of 
integration in the course. 

Family history certainly benefits in 
being informed by concerns of gender, 
and Legacies is not intended to be a 
women's history course. 

T^ere are times in the program, how- 
ever, when women's voices and concerns 
are almost subsumed by those of men, 
much as they were in life. While 
women's history has made great strides, 
it has not yet become second nature to 
the profession, and emphasis on 
women's roles is still crucial to a course 
of this nature. 

The number and variety of the audio 
programs makes a detailed assessment 
impossible, but as a whole they are quite 
informative and interesting. As w^'th 
any introductory text. Legacies is syn- 
thetic, but it offers students sufficient 
exposure to varieties of interpretation. 

Car»!D«v«nt 
RhodtiCoIleo 
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Civil Rights Commissioner 
to speak at MSU in February 



A member of the United States Civil 
Rights Commission will speak at Mem- 
phis State University next February 
during Black Histoiy Month. 

Mary Frances Berry, author of Why 
the ERA Failed, i s also a professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Sponsored by the Black Students 
Organization and the Student Govern- 
ment Association, her speech is tenta- 
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For sale from the Center 



BmUOGRAPHIES 

1. Selected Bibliography of Social Sci- 
ence Readings on Women of Color in the United 
States. This reference tool is an extensive bibli- 
ography of social science research on Afro-Ameri* 
cans, Asian Americans, Latinas and Native 
Americans. It also contains general citations on 
people of color and a selection of titles of general 
worics on women. 38 pages (revised February, 
1988). Price $5.00. 

2. Selected Bibliography on Southern 

Women. This bibliography contains citations to 
history, social science and personal narratives on 
southern women; most of the citations are anno- 
tated. 49 pages (revised February, 1988). Ftice 
$5.00. 

RESEARCH PAPERS 

^ Class Perceptions in the Black 
Community by Lynn Weber Cannon and Reeve 
Vanneman. 27 pages (1985). Price $4.00. 

2. Work and Survival for Black Women 

by Elizabeth Higginbotham. 17 pages (1984). 
Price $3.00. 

3. Employment for Professional Black 

Women in the Twentieth Century by Elizabeth 
Higginbotham. 34 pages (1985). Price $4.00. 

4. Our Mothers* Grief: Racial Ethnic 

Women and the MtUntenance of Families by 
Bonnie Thornton Dill. This paper is an explora- 
tion of the impact of racial oppression on the 
family life of Afro-Americans, Mexic m Ameri- 
cans, Chinese and Japanese immigrants in the 
18th and 19th centuries. The author pro\'ides in- 
sights into the '^double duty** for women of cslor 
during this era. 56 pages (1986). Price $5.00. 

5. Race and Class Bias in Research on 
Women: A Methodological Note by Lynn Weber 



Please ship this order to: 



Cannon, Elizabeth Higginbotham and Marianne 
L A. Leung. This study analyzes Uie race and 
class background of women who vohinteered to 
participate in an in-depth 8tu4y of professional 
and managerial women, documents a White 
middle-class bias, and iUustrates how race and 
class may be built into the research design of 
exploratory studies. 51 pages (1987). Price$5.00. 

• — ^ — 6. Minority Families in Crisis: The 
I ublic Discussion by Maxine Baca Zinn. This 
article addresses the renewal of culture of pov- 
erty perspectives and also presents a structural 
alternative. 30 pages (1987). Price $4.00. 



2. This Work Had A End: TheHmn- 

tions from Live-in to Day Work by ElizabeUi 
Clark-Lewis. 56 pages (1985). Price $5.00. 

3. Soci€U Change and Sexual Inequal- 
ity: The Impact of the Transition from Slavery to 
Sharccropping on Black Women by Susan Archer 
Mann. Historical data is used to examine im- 
provements in terms of sexual equality for south- 
em Black women after emancipation. The find- 
ings indicate that class, race, and the type of 
production play a critical role in shaping the 
nature of patriarchy and thus the degree of sexual 
equality. 48 pages (1986). Price $5.00. 



6. Mothers and Daughters: Teaching an 

Interdisciplinary Course, Loniauo Mayfield. 
Description of a wonoen's studies course that 
examines the dynamics of mother^daughter rela- 
tionships within social, psychological and eco- 
nomic contexts. 25 pages. (1988) Price $4.00. 



7. The On-Going Struggle: Education 

and Mobility for Black Women by Elizabeth 
Higginbotham. Reports on the secondaiy school- 
ing experiences of a sample of Black women. 
Author is concerned with the narrow definitions 
of contemporary racism. 28 pages (1987). Ftioe 
$4.00 

8. Rethinking Mobility: Towarde aRace 

and Gender Inclusive Theory. Elizabeth Higgin- 
botham and LyL^ Weber Cannon. Based upon an 
examination of social science and popular culture 
and analysis of two studies conducted by the 
authors, this paper identifies three m^jor themes 
which diaracterize the mobility experiences of 
White women and people of color. 60 pages (1988) 
Price $5.00 

SOUTHERN WOMEN: THE INTERSEC- 
TION OF RACE* CLASS AND GENDER 

A collaborative venture vdth Duke University 
of North Carolina Women's Studies Research 
Center showcasing research on southern 
women. 

1. Subversive Sisterhood: Black 

Women and Unions in the Southern Tobacco 
Industry by Dolores Janiewsld. 40 pages (1984). 
Price $5.00. 



RESEARCH CLEARINGHOUSE AND CUR- 
RICULUM INTEGRATION 

1. To See Ourselves, Td See Our Sisters: 

The Challenge of Re-envisioning Curriculum 
CPumge by Dr. Sandra Morgen. Keynote address, 
1 985 Workshop on Women in the Curriculum. 80 
pages (1986). Price $4.00. 

2. Conceptual Errors Across the Cur- 
riculum: Towards a Transformation of the 
Tradition by Elizabeth Minnich. Keynote ad- 
dress, 1 986 Workshop on Women in the Curricu- 
lum. 31 pages (1986). Price $4.00. 



3. Transforming the Sociology of the 

Family: New Directions for Teaching and Texts 
by Maxine Baca Zinn. A conunentaiy on teaching 
the sociology of the family. 18 pages (1987) 
Price $4.00. 

4. Denying Difference: The Continuing 

Basis for the Exclusion of Race and Gender in the 
Curriculum, M»Tgarei Andersen. Keynote Ad- 
'^ress, 1987 Woricslvop on Women in the Curricu- 
lum 37 pages (1987) Price $4.00. 

5. Integrating All Women into the Cur- 
riculum. Elizabeth Higginbotham. This paper 
identifies three essential stages to insure that cur- 
riculum integration eflbrts include women of 
color getting information about people of color, 
charging the content taught, and learning new 
ways to promote positive classroom dynamics. 46 
pages. (1988) Price ^^00. 



Total Publieationa Ordered- 
Total Amount Enclosed 



. I want the 1 988 package deal. 



Publications are also available for use in 
cletssrooms. Bookstore orders should be sent 
directly to the Center for Research on 
O jen. For more information^ please call 
ER^C^ Ammons at the Canter (901) 678- 



All orders must be prepaid. Make checks 
payable to Memphis State University and 
remit to: Center for Research <m Women. 
Memphis State University, Memphis, 
Tenn. 38152. Additional fees will be as- 
sessed to defray the coets of overseas post> 
age. Please write separate checks for publi- 
cations and supporter fees. Tennessee resi- 
dents should include 7.76% tax. If iaypieed, 
a fee ofll will be chained. jJtU 



For $36 per year a tubacriba* wiD rsceive the n«w 
itann published the Center fcr one calendar yMr. AH 
pubUcatione will be mailed upon their printing. They 
include: 2 bibliqgraphiei— Women of Color and South- 
ern Women (both are updated yu^X 3 tesuee of Tlbt 
NeweUtten neearch papen; papen flrom the Southern 
Women WciUng Paper Sflriee; and papen flwn the 
Reeeareh Clearinghmiae and Currkulttm IntapmlicMi 



News Briefs 



Ha'^vard Divinity School women's 
studieb in religion program announces 
fuP-time positions for 1989-90 as a re- 
search associate and a visiting lecturer 
in its women's studies in religion pro- 
gram. 

Applications must be recei ved by Dec 

1. 

The program supports research proj- 
ects on women and religion. 

Research associate positions are 
open to candidates with ductorates in 
religion, other humanities when that 
person hah a serious investment in reli- 
gion, and leading religion professionals 
with equivalent achievements. 

For further information and applica- 
tions forms, write to: Constance H. 
Buchanan, associate dean and director 
of women's programs. Harvard Divinity 
School, 45 Francis Averi le, Cambridge, 
MA 02138. 



The Association for Gerontology and 
Human Development in Historic^ly 
BlacK Colleges and Universities 
(AGHD/HBCITS) will hold its Seventh 
Annual Meeting in Baltimore Feb. 23- 
25. 

For information, contact Dr. WiUiam 
A. Kilkenny, department of gerontology, 
Morgan State Univer^ty, Baltimore, 
MD 21239. 



Crossing Borders: The Story of the 
Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom unearths a dra- 
matic, forgottei ^ apter in women's 
history. 

Thisiilm tells the story of courageous 
women, united by their common 
struggle for equal rights, who 'crossed 
the l:«rders" of nationality and self- 
interest in the search for peace and jus- 
tice during World War I. 

The WILPF of today is born of that 
tradition, and remains a symbol of the 
enormous contribution women have 
made in building an international an- 
timillitarist movement. 

For information, write Film Project 
for Women's History and Future, 3222 
N. Clifton «2R, Chicago, IL 60657. 

Iris: A Journal Abou ' Wom«it has 
announced a call for pap^^.i s. 

For more information, write IRIS: A 
Journal about Women, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, VA 22903. 



An International Conference on 
Women and Development: Focus on 
Latin America, Africa and U. S. Minori- 
ties* will be held at the State University 
of New York at Albany March 3-4. 

Topics to be covered include: the 
impact of moder^uzation, urbanization 



and immigration on Third World 
women's culture and history; the impact 
of development forces on ThAtd World 
women's culture and history; and the 
emergence of omen's studies in the 
countries of the Third World. 

For more information or preregistra- 
tion, please contact the conference spon- 
sors: Professor Chris Bose, Institute for 
Research on Women, SUNY/Albany, 
Albany, NY 12222 (518-442-4670) or 
Professor Edna Acosta-Belen. Chair, 
Latin American and Caribbean Studies, 
SUNY/Albany, Albany, NY 12222 (518- 
442^719). 



The Women's Studies Program at the 
University of Iowa announces two 
Rockfeller Foundation Residency Fel- 
lowships during the 1989-90 academic 
year far tne study of rural women and 
feminist issues. 

Deadline for applications is Feb. 1, 
with notification by mid-March. 

Scholars from any humanities w^^^^ 
an interest in feminist theory, a toler- 
ance for comi>arative studies, and a 
research focus on rural wom'^n are in- 
vited to apply. No restrictic geo- 
graphic area and historic tim«. period 
apply. 

Send applications to Margery Wolf, 
chair, women's studies program. Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 52242. 
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$15. 

U.S.A. Shipping 
& Handling 
$1.50 for ea:h additional book. 



$5 postage for orders 
outside USA 
Tennessee Residents 
add 7.75% sales tax. 

Total 




Send to: 
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Institution 



Address 



City, State, Z.p Code 



151 



Make checks payable to Memphis 
State University. If invoiced, a fee of 
$1 will be charged. For additional 
information, call (901) " 3-2770. 
Send orders to Center for Research 
on Women, 339 Clement Hall, Mem- 
phis State University, Memphis, 
TN. 38152. 
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Cannon new director; 
^course to be maintained' 

By Sandra H. Utt 
Editor 

A change at the helm will not mean a 
change in direction to paraphrase the 
essence of Lynn Weber Cannon's com- 
ments about her new position as direc- 
tor for the Center for Research on 
Women. 

Her main themes for the Center are 
based on continuing to build on a strong 
past *We have worked together from 
the beginning, and we will continue tc 
work together taking on different re- 
sponsibilities.* 

Former associate director for the 
Center since 1982 and a full professor of 
sociology at Memphis State Uni versity. 
Cannon is wi dely published in SIGNS: A 
Journal of Women in Culture and Soci- 
ety, Gender and Society, Social Science 
Quarterly and The Sociological Quar- 
terly. She is !::iso co-author otThe^ne^ i- 
can Perception ofClass^ Tcr^ple Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. 

To further her main themes, Cannon 
has set several goals for the next five 
years: first, at the local level to expand 
the number of people involved with the 
Center and second, at the regional and 
national level to reach out to the 
Center's supporters and like-minded 





Bonnie Inomton Dili, left, and Lynn Weber 
Cannoi^ prepare to take on new roles- 
scholars with more activities and serv- 
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ices. 

To that end, she foresees more joint 
appointments in the social sciences at 
Memphis State University to increase 
the professional staff. 

At the regional level, a monthly 
seminar focusing on current race, class 
and gender research will begin. Schol- 
ars at schools in the tri-state area will be 
invited to participate in this exchange of 
ideas. National visiting scholars to the 
Memphis area will also be welcomed," 
Cannon indicated. 'We really need to 
get together to provide additional fo- 
rums for sharing our research." 

On the national level, Caimon sees 
the Center^s bulletin board acting as a 
race, class and gender national net- 
work. ''I see bringing people into Mem- 



Thomton as research professor and Can- 
non as the new director of the Center. 

phis to teach them how to use the bulle- 
tin board, and they in turn will spread 
the word about how useful this network 
has become." 

Additionally, the annv^il curriculum 
integration workshop will continue as 
will the Summer Research Institute. 

^Another net«s^ork we help to pro- 
vide," she continued, ^s the Southern 
Women Working Papers Series— the 
jointly sponsored series." 

This working papers series was de- 
signed to help junior level scholars re- 
ceive feedback from an appropriate and 
understanding set of reviewers. ''Inter- 
esting enough," she said, "almost all, if 
not all of the papers have been pub- 
lished; so we have served one of our 
publics." 

(continued on page 14) 
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Director's comments; 'If they could see me now!* 

New director sees building 
on strong base major goal 



By Lsnm Weber Canoon 

ScmetimesI thinkof grovdngup, and 
what I thought ^ v.ould do in life, and I 
am consumed Vitli laughter. Never in 
my wildest dreams could I have ever 
imagined anything remotely rese,>i- 
bling what I have actually done. 

When I was growing up, I would have 
died laughing if someone had said to me 
that one day I would go to college, get a 
PhJ)., teach in a university, conduct 
research, get a grart, write something 
that woidd be published, or work at— of 
all things — a Center for Research on 
y/omen. 

But wait! There is more. 

This Center conducts research on 
women of color and southern women. 
Amazing! 

Growing up in the segregated South, 
I didn't even know any Black boys and 
girls until high school — none. 

And now my best friends and closest 
colleagues are Black women, Bonnie 
Thornton Dill aiid Elizabeth Higgin- 
botham. Praise be to the men and 
women who struggled in the Civil 
Rights Movement. 

Lucky me. 

It is with u ^aat excitement that I 
take on the new challenge of directing 
the Center. For those of you who have 
visited the Center and seen how we 
wovk, this new role may come as only a 
small surprise. 

When we rec ei ved the grant to create 
our Center from the Ford Foundation in 
198?, we were elated, energized, and 
scared to death. To receive support to 
conduct research and to build a commu- 
nity of scholars studying women of color 
and southern women seemed incred- 
ible. 

In many ways, it still seems amazing, 
six years, many grants, and over $1 
million later. From the beginning, Bon- 
nie, Elizabeth, and I each used our 
unique skills and strengths to develop a 
new and different kind of center. 

It is different from traditional aca- 
demic research centers that are house:! 
in a small number of '^ajor research in- 
stitutions'* and where women's presence 
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Lynn Weber Cannon 

is limited or non existent. And it is dif- 
ferent from the other 40 or sc relatively 
newly developed centers for research on 
v/cmen where race, class, and regional 
diversity are not the primary focus of 
attention. 

We knew that we would not have the 
luxuiy of simply doing research at our 
research center. In academia, survival 
depends in part on achieving some de- 
gree of legitimacy for yourself and your 
work. 

As Black an d Whi te women re search - 
ing race, class, gender, and regional le- 
qualities in a southern state university, 
we knew that legitimacy would not be 
immediately forthcoming at either the 
local or the national level. Thus, our 
work would also involve promoting and 
disseminating research on these topics. 
The obstacles to survival would be for- 
midable. 

"If you slice an apple into pieces, you 
no longer have the whole." 

Hilda Thornton, Bonnie Thornton 
Dill's mother, gave Bonnie, Elizabeth, 
and me an apple and a seed of wisdom 
when we collect) v'ely took on the chal- 
lenge of building our Center for Re- 
search on Women. 

To survive, we would have to work as 
a team and remain strongly bound to 
each other and to our goals. 



Building a collectively run organiza- 
tion i. I a hierarchically structured aca- 
demic environment is extremely diffi- 
cult. It means withstanding continuous 
pressures to become a hierarchy, de- 
velop a ^chain of command,* evaluate 
each other, rank order the personnel, 
the projects, and even our basic aims. 

It means explaining that we are 
about things that seem contradictory in 
traditional contexts and frameworks. 
We are about both women of color and 
southern women; about men and 
women; about research and teaching; 
basic research and applied; sociology 
and other social sciences; research and 
service. 

We are all these ^ngs and we are 
not ""all over the place.* Our work is very 
coherent, generated out of shared 
commitments and out of our sociological 
perspective on race, class, gender and 
region. 

We want to improve the life circum- 
stances of people of color, women, the 
working class. Southerners and other 
oppre sse d groups by buil ding the knowl- 
edge base of information about their 
lives strengths, struggles and chal- 
lenges. 

We want to combat myths nnd stere- 
otypesby conducting and disseminating 
research on these groups and by sup- 
porting' the scholars across the country 
who are committed to the same goals. 

We want to improve education by in- 
suring that students learn about the di- 
versity of peoples in America — not just 
the privileged. These are life long goals. 
Changing the Center's director will not 
change the goals or our commitment to 
them. 

To sa[ that we have worked together 
and shared the load does not mean we 
have done the same things. Bonnie has 
been the most visible of us. 

In a phrase we use at the center, she 
"took the point" for the first six years of 
our existence. In its critical beginning 
phase, she ^^ad the strjggle to make 
sure that Wv vera not forgotten, over- 
looked or igni ,d. 

That required countless hours mak- 
ing public presentations to groups of all 
sorts, serving on boards, and just talk- 
ing on the telephone. Bonnie has done 
an excellent job of promoting the work of 
our Center and of the many affiliated 

(continued on page 4) 
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Director's comments; *No more walking the halls * 

*Lasf six years have been 
excellent, exciting ones' 



By Bonnie Thornton Dill 

When my son was three years old, he 
reported one day on the activities of all 
the adults at his nursery school. 

He pointed out that Ms. Nancy 
taught the 5 year olds; Ms. Sterline the 
all day children, and Ms. Juanita, the 
half day children. 

^en asked what Ms. Shannon, the 
director did, he Siid that she walked *^p 
and down the halls. 1 must admit with a 
great sense of satisfaction that I look 
forward to not walking up and down the 
haiis quite so much anymore. 

The past six and one half years have 
brought a seiies of joys, satis&ctions, 
challenges and frustrations that I would 
not trade for the world. I have learned, I 
have grown and I have truly eixjoyed this 
responsibility. 

Although Fr often seen walking the 
halls, the direc. jrship has not been a 
one-person job. So, when I think about 
what has been accomplished since the 
Center began in January 1982, 1 know 
with confidence that these have been 
accomplished through the combined 
efforts of Lynn Weber Cannon, Eliza- 
beth Higginbotham, Becky Guy, Sandy 
Utt, myself and many others. 

Having begun with a three-year 
grant from the Ford Foundation, we set 
out to build a Center that would bring 
together scholars with similar interests 
who were dispersed throughout the 
countiy and isolated from one another. 

We wante d to gi ve thi s group of schol- 
ars support and encouragement in their 
work. We also wanted to promote schol- 
arship on women of color and southern 
women so that people would write, 
study and teach more about the ways 
fact(n'8 such as race, class, gender and 
region influence women's experiences. 

We wanted to become the place in &e 
country that people woul d think of when 
they thought about women of color and 
southern women. We had lots of ideas in 
our heads, lots of goals v;e wanted to 
accomplish and pulls in many different 
directions. 

Getting focused and staying focused 
was not an easy task, but it was essen- 
tial to our growth hi J development. A 
second essential component was our 
division of labor. 

Veiy early on, Lynn and I decided 




Bonnie Thornton Dill 



that she would, as Associate Director, 
concentrate her efforts on building the 
Center's research program, and I would 
handle administrative, grants manage- 
ment, promotion, and other activities. 
The results have included 

1) more than $ 1 million in grants 
from foundations, government agencies 
and the University; 

2) .he presence of Elizabeth Higgin- 
bothani <is a faculty member in the 
department of sociology and on the stafT 
of the Center for Research on Wcmen; 

3) official designation as a unit of the 
Jniversity with a base operating 
budget; and 

4) an excellent national reputation, 
the growth of whicli may be measured in 
part by the expansion of our Newsletter 
from a circulation of 800 in 1982 to 
about 10,000 today. 

Therefore, I leave this position nith a 
strong sense of having accomplished the 
goals that we began with and of provid- 
ing a foundation upon which the Center 
\. Ill continue to grow. 

And, the Center will continue to grow 
and thrive under Lynn's leadership. 
One of the best things for me aboutbeing 
director has been having Lynn and 
Elizabeth as colleagues, collaborators, 
and friends. 

We work well together. We have con- 



sulted, planned and shared in decision- 
making about most Center programs. I 
have fidbsolute confidence that Lynn will 
be an excellent director of the Center. 

First, she is committed to the goals 
and values which we have espoused, and 
she has demonstrated thatcommitment 
over and over again. 

She is a fighter and will advocate on 
behalf o^ the Center whenever and 
wherever necessary. One of her real 
administrative strengths is planning. 
She is methodical, thorougl andhasthe 
ability to set goals and develop r reason • 
able plan to carry them out. 

She is an outstanding scholar with 
firm grounding in research on race, 
class and gender. 

And, to top it all off, she has a great 
sense ofhumor and is just \ lain fun to be 
with. 

So, I can leave the position feeling 
that my personal investment over the 
last six and one-half years will be ex- 
panded and capitalized upon. That, is a 
good feeling! 

Besides, after all is said and done, I 
won't be going very far. IH still have my 
same office and my same telephone 
number. 

ni still walk the same halls. 

ni continue to be involved in the ex- 
ecutive committee meetings of the Cen- 
ter and in decision-making about the 
future of this program. 

Now, ni have the opportimity to con- 
centrate on L jilding a research program 
that yrW be beneficial to both the 
Centers overall program and my own 
professional growth. 

In fact, I'm really quite excited about 
the new initiative on rural poverty 
which I am developing through the 
Center. In addition to yielding som^ 
interesting data, this project will help 
deepen and expand the Center's work on 
southern women. 

In addidon to this project, I am work- 
ing on an edited book on women of color 
with Maxine Baca Zinn. 

You will hear more about this project 
later, but it is well underway and we 
plan to have the book in production 
within the next year. 

(continued on pa^ 4) 
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Center releases Mayfield% 
Higginbotham^s papers 
in RC/CIP series 



The Center for Research on Women 
announces the publication of two new 
papers in the Research GearinghouFe 
and Curriculum Integration Series. 

The first, "Integrating All Women 
into the Curriculum * is a revision of a 
curriculum address by Elizabeth Hig- 
ginbotham, director of publications at 
the Center. 

The second^ 'Mothers and Daugh- 
ters: Teaching an Interdisciplinary 
Course,* is a guide to a college level 
course by Lorraine Mayfield, Ph.D. and 
assistant professor of sociology at 
Montclair State College in NJ. 

Higginbotham's work begins with a 
critique of the marginalization of people 
of color in the traditional curriculum. 
She notes that the tradition of intellec- 
tural racism makes it difficult for many 
faculty to chramatically shift their teach- 
ing to do more than give token treat- 
ment to women of color. 

The paper then identifies the three 
essential stages of curriculum integra- 
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tion: getting information about people of 
color, changing the content of what we 
teach and learning new ways to promote 
positive classroom dynamics. 

Higginbotham identifies how faculty 
members often make errors as they 
strive to improve their teaching and 
treatment of diversity. The paper also 
includes a selected bibliography of re- 
sources to aid with further curriculum 
work. 

This paper can help faculty think 
about long term goals in mainstreaming 
which seelvS to handle diversity," Hig- 
ginbotham said. *It is also useful for 
people who are looking for immediate 
short term goals " 

In addition to teaching at Montclair 
State College in NJ, Mayfield has 
worked with the Center on the 1986 and 
1987 Annual Workshops on Integrating 



Cannon's comments. 



(continued from page 2) 

scholars here and around the country. 

Now we arc in a different phase. We 
have several ongoing and well-estab- 
lished mechanisms for disseminating 
the important work in our field, and the 
*gang of three" who started the Center 
has grown to include many more people, 
both here and across the nation. 

Under Elizabeth's clear direction, 
publications from the Center have in- 
creased and their quality is top notch. 

With the guidance of Andrea Timber- 
lake and the technical expertise of Re- 
becca Guy, the Research Clearinghouse 
will soon be published in book and floppy 
disk form. 

JoAnn Ammons runs the Center of- 
fice with skill and aplomb. 

Any many graduate assistants, un- 
dergraduate work study students and 
clerical staff continue to work, learn and 
contribute to the research and dissemi- 
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nation projects of the center. 

The Newsletter now reaches 10,000 
people three times a year. Sandy Utt, its 
editor, has made The Newsletter so at- 
tractive and interesting that people are 
compelled to read it and stay informed. 

It is nice to know that Sand/s good 
work is not only recognized by us but 
also by her own community of journal- 
ists. She recently received a Poynter 
Institute fellowship in recognition ofher 
work (see related article). 

It is a tribute to our accomplishments 
in a short six year existence , that Bonnie 
can comfortably take on the challenge of 
a major new research initiative on rural 
poverty. 

It's my turn to ''take the pdnt," and I 
look forward to the challenge of expand- 
ing our work. I know I do it with strong 
support. When I was growing up, I had 
no idea I would be doing these things. 
But I used to think about working for the 
betterment of 'lots of different kinds of 
people.* 

Lucky me. 



Women into the Curriculum. 

Her paper, developed from a topic 
group presentation at those workshoos, 
is based on a woman's studies coL.ae 
she taught at Old Dominion University. 

The course providesstudents with an 
opportunity to examine the dynamics of 
mother/daughter relationships within 
social, psychological and economic con- 
U <ts. While Mayfield has taught the 
course to predominantly female clas:.:. \ 
it has the potential to be of interest to i 
wide range of students. 

Ma3rfield, who specializes in research 
on adolescence and early adulthood, has 
structuj^d this course to permit stu- 
dents to examine cultural differences as 
well as reflect on their own experiences. 

"In line with this new approach," 
Mayfield said, 'Vlack and other women 
of color are not marginalized, but their 
experiences are the source of theoretical 
insights about the relationships of 
mothers and daughters.* 

This resource alsoincludes a selected 
listing of biographies and autobiogia- 
phies on women. 



DilFs comments. . . 

(continued from page 3) 

So, as I step out of the direc torship, I 
do so with enthusiasm for the program, 
for the new director and for my own per- 
sonal/professional plans. It's been a 
great six and one-half} ears and I want 
to take this opportunity to thank all of 
you who have supported me in this role. 

Truthfully, there are too many of you 
to name and your numbers testify to the 
dedication and commitment which you 
have shared. I know thr ^ you will extend 
this same support to Lynn. She deserves 
it and wi* h it she will continue to make 
this Center the kind of place we all want 
it to be. 




Dill to research poverty; 
edit reader with Baca Zirin 



"This rural poverty project will allow 
me to get back into research, but Fm not 
really going anywhere,* Bonnie 
Thornton Dill, former director of the 
Center for Research on Women, said 
recently about her stepping down after 
six yePTs as director. 

'In fact, my new title — ^research pro- 
fessor at the Cimter — even indicates my 
continuing presence.* 

*I see this research as part of the 
focus or mission that the Center had 
given itself— that of focusing on south- 
em women. This project [on rural pov- 
erty] is an expansion of that direction. 

"It also is an exar^ple of where we 
need to be heading— that of policy-origi- 
nating research.* 

The project, titled "Low-Income, 
Female Headed Families in the Rural 
South: A New Research Initative,* has 
been awarded by both the Ford Founda- 
tion and the ^sen Institute. Dill has 
previously served on Aspen's advisory 
board for policy on rural poverty. 

In collaboration with Michael Tim- 
berlake, Ph.D. and associate professor 
of sociology, Memphis State University; 
and Bruce Williams, Ph.D. and associ- 
ate professor of sociology. University of 
Mississippi; the research will explore 
the relationship between gender, race, 
family structure and poverty within one 
community. 




Sandra H. U( t 



The project is a one-year pilot/ex- 
ploratory study of the coping and sur- 
vival strate^es of female-headed fami- 
lies. Combining data collected through 
interview and enthnographic methods 
with pertinent demographic and census 
data, the researchers will examine the 
persona:, social and economic fimction- 
ing of both Black and White families. 

Specifically, the project will explore: 

• ;hQ ways women organize and meet 
the demands of family life, including 
their use of family, community and 
friendship networks for economic sur- 
vival and for emotional and cultural 
sustenance; 

*the structure of the local labor force 
and its relationship to female p«. erty; 

* the implf^mentation of state policies 
regarding welfare, women's work and 
economic development; and 

' the relationship of welfare to family 
survival and family structure. 

This pilot study of one southern 
county will expand in subsequent years 
to several communities in the Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Arkansas area. 

In addition to the rural poverty pro- 
gram. Dill will also continue editing a 
reader on women of color in American 
society. Her co-editor is Maxine Baca 
Zinn, Ph.D. and professor of sociology at 
the University of Michigan-Flint. 



Summer will find one member of the 
professional staff for the Center for 
Research on Women mixing sun, fun 
and work on a Macintosh. 

Sandra H. Utt, assistant professor of 
journalism and editor of The Newslet- 
ter , has been awarded a Teaching Fel- 
lowship to study graphics at the Poynter 
Institute for Media Studies in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla 

The fellowship is designed for univer- 
sity teachers who incorporate newspa- 
per design, typography and graphics 
into their editing courses or who devote 
entire courses to those subjects. 

Utt teaches basic graphic design in 
addition to her advertising courses at 
Memphis State University. 

The week-long course combines prac- 



Designed as a reader for upper level 
undergraduate students, the reader will 
provide a collection of readings on 
women of color that is cohesive in its 
treatment of the interdependent sys- 
tems of race, class and gender oppres- 
sion. 

It will provide an examination of 
these systems in relationship to the 
work, family ^^d community lives of 
Black, Latina, Native American and 
Asian American woman. 

Divided into three parts, the first 
section will include an introduction to 
provide the framework for the book 
through a discussion of race and gender 
studies. It will also contain a demo- 
graphic and descriptive essay compar- 
ing the current status of Black, Latina, 
Asian American and Native American 
women as they relate to occupations, 
earnings, education, family structure, 
fertility and life expectancy. 

Section two will examine social or- 
ganization and the placement of women 
of color within American society; section 
three will address questions of how 
women create meaningful lives in the 
face of social structural constraints. It 
will present examples of the ways they 
survive, resist and cope in the face of 
race, class and gender oppression. 

The book is scheduled for a fall 1989 
delivery. 



tical and pedagogical aspects of newspa- 
per design and typography. 

Participants attend lectures, design 
pages in practicum sessions, discuss 
curriculaand work closely with afaculty 
of distinguished newspaper designers 
and academicians. 

"The Poyncer institute for Media 
Studies has a national reputation," Utt 
said, "and I was very pleased to hear 
that I was one of the 15 participants. 

"What I learn," she continuea, "I will 
not only use in the classroom, but also in 
working with the Center's newsletter. 
Also, one week in Florida isn^ bad ei- 
ther." 
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Clearinghouse Column: 

Zavella examines Chicano families, 
cannery workers^ employment 



Fitrida ZaTtlla, Womtn'i Work and Chicano famUiaK 
CanmiyWorkan in tha Santa ClaiaVallay. Ithaca: Cornall 
Univariity Pnm, 1987, Itt, Clath, $ 96.00, papar, 

110.96. 

Current interest in the reUtionship 
between work and family draws atten- 
tion to the absence of research on Chica- 
nas in women's studies. The early re- 
search that included Chicanas was on 
the Chicano family. Even within the 
context of the family, little attention 
was given to women's paid and unpaid 
labor. 

Only in the 1980's has an interest in 
Chicanas as workers appeared in labor 
studies (for example, see Gonzalez, 
1933; Garcia, 1980). New historical 
studies have analyzed Chicana union 
activity, including the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(Vasquez, 1980; Monroy, 1980; Duron, 
1984), the United Cannery, Agricul- 
tural, Packing, and Allied Workers of 
America (Ruiz, 1987), and the Farah 
strike (Coyle, 1984). 

Comparative studies between Chi- 
cano males and females and White 
males and females have shed light on 
how class, race, and gender affect Chi- 
cana participation in the labor market 
(e.g., Arroyo, 1983; Segura, 1984; Rom- 
ero, 1986). 

Other quantitative studies measure 



By Julia Curry 
Commonly, migration literature 
addresses the process of migration as 
well as experiences of individual mi- 
grantc as though they were one and the 
same. 

In general discussion of migration, 
little consideration is given to the im- 
pact of migration in a dynamic sense — 
for example, upon non-migrating house- 
hold members. 

Yet, there k a collaborative partici- 
pation in the migration of any family 
member. That is, migration may be 
encouraged and facilitated by non-mi- 
grating individuals. 
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Mary Romero 

various factors known to affect women's 
labor force participation and earnings, 
such as schooling, fertility, and wage 
differentials in occupations. 

However, we are still left with 
enonnous questions in understanding 



While migration may be an individ- 
ual act, the process of imi..igration in- 
volves the contribution of many indi- 
viduals who provide experiences, con- 
tacts, financial support as well as assis- 
tance to remaining householdmembers. 

My two assertions are that immigra- 
tion is a process established to meet 
labor needs and that contemporary im- 
migration relies upon historical antece- 
dents in patterns of economic develop- 
ment and human action. 

Thus undocumenf^ed immigration is 
seen as a social construction resulting 
from fluctuations in migration policies, 
economic fluctuations and human be* 
havior. 

In any case, social conditions which 
create the possibility of labor migration 
(continued on page 8) 



Chicanas as workers and family mem- 
bers. What motivates her work? What 
does she like and dislike about her 
work? How does she respond to different 
kinds of supervision and different t3rpes 
of work situations? How does she inter- 
act with co-workers? How does the Chi- 
cano family change when mothers 
work? 

Patricia Zavella's book tackles these 
questions in her study on Chicana can- 
nery workers of the Santa Clara Valley. 

Grounded in an exhaustive social 
history of agricultural and canning in- 
dustry in the Santa Clara Valley, Zav- 
ella weaves together Chicanas' work 
experience in the canneries and the 
family. 

Combining the existing literature on 
the Chicano family and labor studies, as 
well as feminist li terature on the sexual 
division of household labor, her ethno- 
graphic interviews lead to conceptual 
revisions and elaborations. Zavella 
questions past family research bias and 
broadens the research area of work and 
family. 

Zavella's overview of the canning 
industry reveals "a bifurcated internal 
labormarketthatincludedoccupational 
segregation by sex and race.* 

Early in the industry's development 
jobs were classified as Vomen's" and 
"men's* work and paid the traditional 
wage differential. Later, mechanization 
of the industry did not alter sex distinc- 
tions between jobs. As immigrant and 
racial groups joined the expanding can- 
ning labor force, immigrant and minor- 
ity women were relegated to manual 
and seasonal employment. 

Labor unions tended to accept the 
industry's division oflabor. As a result of 
these labor practices, the industry de- 
veloped a largely seasonal female labor 
force. 

Zavella uncovers how the seasonal 
nature of employment in the cannery 
came to be defined as a relatively good 
position. Compared to other jobs avail- 
able (fieldwork and packing-house 
vork), cannery jobs offered higher 
wages and better working conditions. 

Furthermore, the women believe the 
cannery job to be temporary and com- 
p^-ible with fulfilUng family obliga- 
tions. Thus, even though, Chicano hus- 

(continued on page 8) 
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MALCS: women dedicated 
to progressive social change 



By Adaljiza Sosa Riddell 
Mujeres Activas en Letras y Cambio 
Social, MALCS. 

Its literal translation is women ac- 
tive in letters and social change but 
more accurately it refers to women who 
dedicate their research and writing ef- 



forts to progressive social change. 

Formed in June 1982, our group 
began with a small number of women 
from several northern California cam- 
puses. Most Oi us identify as Chicanas. 

Our name thus contains the three 
elements we all shared, and that we 
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wanted to share with others — that we 
were women of Mexican or Latino 
descent and that we wanted to express 
our idea.1 and passion for our people — 
ChicanoB in the USA. 

To that end we wit>te the following 
declaration: 

We are the daughters of Chicano 
working class families involved in 
higher education. 

We were raised in labor camps and 
urban barrios, where sharing our re- 
sources was the basis of survival. Our 
(continued on page 9) 
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Migration.... 

(continued from page 6) 

as a life option for individuals in sending 

societies are complex. 

My studies have entailed the broad 
social category of Mexican women, and 
the social process of undocumented 
immigration, which required a multi- 
level analytical scope. 

At the macro-structural level, we 
must consider the social structures in 
which in migration takes place. 

Speciilcally, one must unravel, in the 
study of nugration, the implementation 
of immigration as a meana of meeting 
labor market needs. 

At the micro-level, the impact of such 
structures must be assess in terms of 
consequences and responses of individ- 
ual immigrants. 

Julia Curry , Ph.D. in sociology, pres- 
ently works in the Chicano Studies Resecarh 



The Simpson 

The New Immigration Law, 
also known as the Simpson- 
Rodino Immigration Reform and 
Control Act was passed on Nov. 6, 
1982. 

According to the law, •tem- 
porary residence will be granted 
to those who can provo that tiiey 
have lived illegally in the UrJted 
States on a continual basis sin<*e 
Jan.1,1982.'' 

The one^yem* period ap- 
plying for temporary residence 
ended May 4, 1988, with a two* 
month extension granted for pro* 
viding additional documentation. 



Rodino Act 

After 18 months, migrants 
can apply for permanent resi- 
dence. Prequisitesinclude: famili- 
arity with English and the UJS. 
pdidcal system and history or 
enrollment in a government ap- 
proved preparatory course. 

Under the new law, employ- 
ers are liable to be fined or even 
jailed for employing undocu- 
mented workers after Nov. 6, 
1986. 

Employers will be respon- 
sible for reviewing the documen- 
tation of all employers hired cdfter 
Junel, 1987* 



Center at the University of Califomia'Loe 
Angeles. She has written about the impact of 
the amnesty act on Mexican women and 



Chicanas. In the fall she will be an assistant 
professor at Arizona State University in 
Tempe. 



Romero's review. 



(continued from page 6) 

bands and wiv.-»s expect women to be 
full-time housevives and mothers, 
many married Chicanas are forced into 
the labor force. Work histories illustrate 
the periodic entering and leaving of jobs 
that is characteristic of many working 
mothers. 

Not only do Chicanas face the job 
market w<ch little education and train- 
ing, and in some cases, limited English 
abilities, they are also restrained by the 
local labor needs. 

Zavella shows how the family and 
local labor market represent two sets of 
constraints in which cannery work 
emerges as *the best soli tion to married 
women's problems.* 

She suggests that wol en may ''con- 
tribute to their own segregation at 
work* by seeking employment that al- 
lows them to fulfill family obligations. 

Zavella explores the work process 
through cann^ work culture. The 
eveiy day working conditions and degra- 
dation Chicanas experience on the job 
are part of the detailed descriptions of 
the production proce.- as in the canner- 
ies. 

High iixjury rates emphasize the 
numerous health hazards. Accounts 
comparing Vomen's* work with "men's* 
work, demonstrate *,he different degrees 
of independence, freedom of movement, 
responsibility and opportunities for in- 
teraction with other workers. 

Cannery work culture is illustrated 
in the discussion of work-based net- 
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woT'ks. Informal networks reflect occu- 
pational segregation and function to 
limit job mobility. Zavella found that 
Mexicanas and Chicanas do not neces- 
sarily belong to the same network. Ten- 
sion between the two is exacerbated by 
the competition for entiy-level jobs and 
by supervisors who hire and promote 
along ethnic and gender lines. 

In spite of the shortcomings of sea- 
sonal employment in the cannery, Chi- 
canas were taken by comparatively high 
wages along with unemployment bene- 
fits and perceived the work as "only a 
temporary infringement upon their 
lives.* 

However, Zavella's closer look at the 
impact of women's employment reveals 
a variety of changes occurring within 
the Chicano family. 

The analysis of child care identifies 
disruptions in daily routines. Child care 
is significant because past researchers 
have argued that Chicanos rely heavily 
upon relatives for babysitting; however, 
Zavella found the opposite to be the case. 

She points out that Chicana labor 
participation has increased and 
more families have relocated, result- 
ing in fewer unemployed women rela- 
tives available to provide child care. 
Consequently, cannery workers hire 
bilingual and bi-cultural babysitters 
from the community. 

When women contribute financially, 
the traditional division of household 
labor can no longer be taken-for- 
granted. Most families recognize that 
women's income provides the family 
with a higher standard of living. 

Since most Chicana cannery workers 
pride themselves on being home work- 



ers, they do not expect their husband to 
share equally with household labor, yet 
they di d expect somo help. Although the 
shift in household labor is minimal, the 
disruption in the fairiiys daily routine 
is significant enough to cause tensions. 
Quitting and divorce are two possible 
responses to an unchanging family 
environment. 

Zavella's study also reveals the sig- 
nificance of work related friendships. 
Thisis particularly importantin light of 
the commonly held view of Chicano cul- 
ture as ^amilistic* and their reliance 
upon kin as sole support networks. 

Duri ng the off-season, cannery work- 
ers maintained dieir work relationships 
by visiting, tel^^phoning and getting 
together socially. Co-worker friends 
were integrated into each other's family 
life by including husbands and children 
in a variety of social activities. 

Work rd^ted net works were a source 
of information and emotional support. 
Networks were also influential in pro- 
motions, union organizing, and every- 
day stniggles at work. 

Women*8 Workand Chicano Families 
represents a refreshing approach to the 
relationship between work and family 
in the lives of Chicanas. Edinographic 
interviews provide data to explore Chi- 
canas as workers, their likes and dis- 
likes as well as struggles for acceptance. 

The book also examines Chicanas as 
working mothers and wives, dieir 
changing expectations and attempts to 
survive. Patricia Zavella's book is a 
migor contribution to women's studies. 

Maiy Romero 
Yale University 
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(continued from page 7) 

values, our strength, derive from where 

we come. 

Our history is the story of working 
people — their struggles, conunitments, 
strengths^ and the problems they faced. 

V/e document, analyze and interpret 
the Chicano^exicano/Latino experi- 
ence in the United States. 

We are particularly concerned with 
the conditions women face at work, in 
and out of the home. We continue our 
mothers' struggle for social and eco- 
nomic justice. 

Hie scarcity of Chicanas in institu- 
tions of higher education requires Aat 

join together toidentify our common 

^^^ems, to support each other and to 
define collective solutions. 

Our purpose i s to fight race, class and 
gender oppression .ve have experienced 
in the universities. 

Further, we reject the separation of 
academic scholarship and community 
involvement. Our research strives to 
bridge the gap between intellectual 
work and active commitment to our 
cmimunities. 

We draw upon a tradition of political 
struggle. We see ourselves developing 




strategies for social change — a change 
emanating from our communities. We 
declare our commitment to seek social, 
economic and political change through 
our work and collective action. 

We welcome Chicanas who share 
these goals and invite them to join us. 

Fnnn those beginnings, MALCS has 
grown into an organi zation with several 
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regional chapters throughout the 
United States. While our membership is 
small, our contacts are extensive. 

We publish a quarterly Newsletter, 
La Noticiera de MALCS, which is 
mailedout to over 400 women , Chicano 
Studies Centers, Chicana Studies Li* 
braries and other interested parties. 

Although the Noticiera is intended 
primarily to keep MALCS members 
informed of activities of MALCS, it is 
useful for evei^one who is interested in 
issued and activities pertinent to Chica- 
nas/Latinas academics. Anyone can 
subscribe to La Noticiera. 

Two other very inporiant activities 
which MALCS sponsors and organizes 
Sire the publication of a monograph se- 
ries and the Chicana/Latina Summer 
Institute. 

The publication is a working*paper 
series entitled — Trabajos Mono- 
graficos: Studies in Chicana/Latina 
Research. 

It is co-sponsored by the Women's 
Resource and Research Center, UC 
Davis, the Chicano Studies Program, 
UC Davis and MALCS. 

Our intent is to document, analyze 
and interpret the Chicana/Latina expe- 
rience through original research, criti- 
cal analysis, and creative writing. Our 
goal is to provide a forum for the discus- 
sion of Chicana/Latina issues and voices 
as well as an opportunity for Chicana/ 
Latina scholars to publish their work. 

Weare planning toexpandthisseries 

(continued on page 12) 
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Book review 

Deutsch examines history 
of Mexicans in Southwest 



Sarah Deutach, No SeparaU tUfugi: Culturt, CIomm, 
and Gtndtr on an An^-Hi$panic FrontUr in Uu 
American Souihw$tt, 1880-1940, New Yoifc Ox- 
ford UnWmty Praas, 1987, pp. 368, $34.60. 

Deutsch has written a rich and well- 
resea^xhed history of Mexican villagers, 
known as "Manitoe * meaning brothers 
and sisters, in New Mexico and Colorado 
from 18804940. 

Her research addresses critical is- 
sues of culture, class and gender in the 
multi -dimensional interactions be- 
tween the Manitos and Euro-Americans 
in the Southwest. 

By using the regional community as 
a framework, Deutsch is able to trace 
the rise of Manito culture from their 
village centers in northern New Mexico 
to their migratory patterns into the 
periphery of n>ining towni and beet- 
growing countiea in Colorado. In the 
adaptation, Deutsch records the trans- 
formation of most Mexicans — Manito or 
more recent immigrants — to second- 
class citizenship wUch served to keep 
Mexican workers in a seasonal laboring 
class. 

At the core of her study is the central 
role of women in village culture. 
Deutsch's work is a sharp contrast to 
earlier historical studies which viewed 
Mexican women as "submissive, clois- 
tered and powerless.* 

Manitas owned and managed their 
own property and livestock (mostly 
sheep). 

They also planted, cultivated and 
harvested gardens, wove rugs, took in 
laundry and bartered labor with thaii 
neighbors. Women ako "plastered 
houses, baked bread, spun wool and 
stuffed mattresses in groups.* As a 
community, Manitas lead religious 
services dedicated to the Blessed 
Mother. 

Mexican women could attain well- 
respected places in village culture 
i^hrough such roles as parteras (mid- 
wife) and curandera (herbal healer). 

Women who wanted to become par- 
teras had to undergo an apprenticeship 
in which women handed down to other 
women knowledge and authority about 
childbirth. For many people in the vil- 
lages, the partera became a wise coun- 
selor and leader. 

It was a custom among girls to choose 
each other for a "comadre* (co-mother) 
relationship. Each friend would have 
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her best friend be the "madrina* (god- 
mother) for her c'lildren. 

Together with the husband becoming 
a "copadre* both couples shared the 



Despite a multiplicity of methods 
used to solicit subjects. White women 
raised in middle-class families who 
worked in male-dominated occupations 
were the most likely to volunteer [three 
times more than Black women raised in 
the middle class]; and White women 
were more than twice as likely to re- 
spond to media solicitations and letters 
than Black women. 

These findings are part of "Race ano 
Class Bias in Qualitative Research on 
Women* by Lynn Weber Cannon, Eliza- 
beth Higginbotham and Marianne L. A. 
Leung. 

This paper has been accepted for 
publication in Gepder & Society, the 
official publication of Sociologists for 
Women in Society. 

In the new article, which focuses on 
qualitative methods in women's studies 
research, the authors describe how 



parenting. In time, the comadre rela- 
tionship grew to include maternal and 
paternal grandparents to sponsor chil- 
dren. As a result, the village community 
was constantly being reinforced by 
these close and special relationships. 

In the case of the death of a parent, it 
was often the godmother or grand- 
mother who would raise the orphaned 
child. It was common for grandparents 
to take care of children or orphans. Of- 
ten this system helped to ensure com- 
panionship and care for the grandpar- 
ents who might otherwise have been 
isolated and lonely in village life. 

It was this woman-centered village 
culture that Protestant women mission- 
aries entered in the 1900s to "American- 
ize* ar.d "Christianize* the people. 
These Euro-American women mission- 
aries replaced in many instances local 
school teachers who were the female 
relatives of prominent local families. 

The goal of these missionaries was to 
deliver a "female version* of Yankee 
patemali sm whi ch Deutsch calle d 
"matemalism.* Church women wanted 
Manitas to be better mothers, cleaner 
housekeepers, buyers of consumer 

(continued to page 13) 



exploratoxy studies which are depend- 
ent upon volunteer subjects are espe- 
cially vumerable to race and class bias. 

The article illustrates how inatten- 
tion to race and class as critical dimen- 
sions in women's lives can produced 
biased research samples and lead to 
false conclusions. 

It analyzes the race and class back- 
ground of 400 women who volunteered 
to participate in an in-depth study of 
Black and White professional, manage- 
rial and administrative women. 

To recruit most Black subjects and 
address ^eir concerns about participa- 
tion required more labor-intensive 
strategies involving personal contact. 

The paper discusses reasons for dif- 
ferential volunteering and ways to inte- 
grate race and class into qualitative 
research on women. 



Study indicates race^ class 

account for differences 

in volunteering for research 



Scholars probe why 
preliminary findings show 
race, class di^eren^ es 
in depressive symptoms 



Black women raised in the middle 
class and White women raised in the 
working class exhibit more depressive 
symptoms than their counterparts, ac- 
cording to Lynn Weber Cannon, director 
of the Center for Research on Women, 
and Elizabeth Higginbotham, publica- 
tions director for the Center. 

These first findings are part of the 
final report to the National Institute of 
Mental Health for Cannon and 
Higginbotham's 1985 research grant for 
a project entitled, llace. Social Mobil- 
ity, and Women's Mental Health * 

Depression is a migor mental health 
problem which NIMH estimates affects 
ten million Americans per year. 

Some of the symptoms include per- 
sistent sad, anxious or "empty mood,** 
feelings of hopelessness, pessimism, 
feelings of guilt, worthlessness, help- 
lessness, decreased energy, fatigue, dif- 
ficulty concentrating, headaches, and 
digestive disorders. 

In Cannon and Higginbotham's 
study depression symptoms were meas- 
ured by the the Center for Epidemiologic 
Studies-Depression Scale (CES-D 
Scale), a 20-item instrument 

The authors will continue to examine 
a variety of dimensions to shed light on 
these findings. 

Promii.^nt among them are the roles 
of race and class background in shaping 
differing expectations for and experi- 
ences in work relationships (e.g., rela- 
tionships with working class clients and 
middle class peers) and family life (e.g., 
with middle class and working class 
families Oi origin, spouses and children). 

The stud/s preliminary findings 
were not due to race or class differences 
in age, employment status, job status, 
education and occupation, because the 
authors matched subjects along these 
dimensions. 

Furthermore, additional tests reveal 
that these race/class variations were not 
due to differences in personal or family 
income, workload, physical health 
status, perceived health or recent life 
events. 

These two groups [raised middle 
class Black women and raised working 
class White women] represent approxi- 



mately one-third each of Black and 
White middle class women. 

They also represent "hidden groups" 
in most studies of the middle class be- 
cause die Black middle class is typically 
assumed to be upwardly mobile, while 
the White middle class is not. 

As women in America face new roles, 
many studies have begun to describe 
how ''professional women,* *super- 
women" or *women managers* inte- 
grate their work and personal lives. 

Most of these studies have focused on 
what might be labeled ''the generic 
woman* — that is, a young (baby 
boomer) — ^White, urban, middle class 
professional or manager. 

Although Higginbotham and Can- 
non studied both Black and White 
women, in most other respects the 
women they studied are similar to "the 
generic woman.* 

In contrast to other studies, however, 
they focus on the diversity among these 
women, comparing women's experi- 
ences across race (Black and White), 
social class background (raised in work- 
ing class or middle class families), and 
the gender composition of their occupa- 
tions (working in traditionally female 
and traditionally male fields). 

In the last 20 years, the lives of 
women have changed significantly as 
growth in the service sectors and shiils 
in racial and gender barriers permitted 
the entrance of more women into profes- 
sional, managerial, and administrative 
positions. 

This generation also benefitt. i from 
financial aid and scholarships which 
made college and thus mobility a reality 
for many men and women from the 
working class. 

Upward mobility is defined as move- 
ment from a working class family of 
origin to a professional-managerial or 
middle class destination. T! middle 
class is characterized by the p ower and 
control it exerts in relaHon to the work- 
ing class, not merely by its economic and 
educational advantages. 

The subjective experience of mobility 
in the lives of Black and White women 
who are currently employed in sim 'ar 
jobs, but different in their class of origin 



is one focus of their study. 

The subjects were professional, 
managerial and administrative women 
employed full-time in the Memphis 
area. Two hundred college educated 
women, bom between 1945 ai^d 1960, 
were interviewed in person for two to 
three hours for the study. 

The in-depth interview covered fam- 
ily background, educational experi- 
ences, support networks, early career 
decisions, current employment setting 
and family life, as well as mental health 
and general well-being. 

Since 1985, Higginbotham, Cannon, 
and members of their research team 
have been collecting and coding the 
data, a. ialyzing quantitative and quali- 
tative items from this project. 

"Rethinking Mobility: Towards a 
Race and Gender Inclusive Theoiy,* 
recently published by the Center for 
Research on Women, highlights the 
theoretical foundations of Higgin- 
botham and Cannon's work on Black 
and White professional, managerial and 
administrative women. 

In this paper, the authors critique 
traditional scholarship on upward so- 
cial mobility and identify some themes « 
to guide the development of a race and 
gender inclusive theory of the subjective 
experiences of upward mobility. The 
authors conclude chat theories of mobil- 
ity must be race and gender specific, be- 
cause the experience is shaped by race 
and gender inequalities. (See order form 
on page 15) 

Rebecca Guy, Ph.D. and chair of the 
department of sociology at Memphis 
State University, has joined Higgin- 
botham and Cannon on the project. 

Working with graduate students 
pursuing degrees in sociology and other 
fields at Memphis State, they intend to 
devote years to analyzing the data de- 
rived from this study. 

Also in the near future the co-project 
directors are planning to seek addi- 
tional funding to support the data 
analysis on this project. 
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Three southern centers 
to present during ASA/SWS 



Three centers for research on women 
in the South will make a presentation 
about their work at this year's annual 
meetings of tiie American Sociological 
Association and Sociologists for Women 
in Society in Atlanta in August. 

The Centers from Memphis State 
University, Spelman College and Ehike- 
University of North Carolina will also be 
honored at a reception on Friday, Aug. 
26 from 3-5 p.m. at the Women's Re- 
search and Resource Center at Spelman 
College. 

The reception is a special celebration 
for the significant contributions to 
women's studies made by the three 
Southern centers as they were initially 
funded at the same time in the -^arly 
1980s ar.d have all grown significantly. 

Beverly- Guy-Sheflall, director of the 
Women's Research and Resource Cen- 
ter at Spelman College, also edits 
SAGE, A Scholarly Journal on Black 
Women. 

Publishing bi -annually since 1984, 
SAGE has distinguished itself in pre- 
senting exciting special issues on Black 
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women's education, mothers and 
daughters, workers and health. 

Under Guy-Sheftall's leadership, 
Spelman's Center has also pioneered 
curriculum development on Black 
women, especially in southern colleges. 

The I>ike-University of North Caro- 
lina C icer for Research on Women is 
also well knovim for its work in curricu- 
lum change. 

William Chafe, the academic direc- 
tor, and ^e project directors, Sandra 
Morgen (1982-1985) and Christina 
Greene (1985 to the present), have se- 
cured grants from the Ford Foundation, 
Rockefeller Foundation and other 
sources for scholars in residence, cur- 
riculum projects, conferencej and re- 
search efforts. 

The North Carolina Center was the 
m€Uor impetus for moving SIGNS:Jour- 
nal of Women and Culture in Society to 
the South with the Duke-UNC center as 
the journal's current editorial home. 

r-Hr 1986 conference, 'Black 
Womc Leadership: Strategies and 
Challenges,* brought many speakers to 
Durham for a comprehensive look at die 



MALCS 

(continued from page 9) 

to include the publication of occasional 
monographs and theses or disserta- 
tions. 

Perhaps our most significant contri- 
bution to die academic success of Chi- 
cana/Latina scholars, the development 
of Chicana scholarship and curriculum, 
and die raising of issues pertinent to the 
Chicano community has been tlie Chi- 
cana/Latina Summer Institute. 

We derived much inspiration for our 
summer institute from the Summer 
Research Insti tutes on Race and Gender 
sponsored by the Center for Research on 
Women at Memphis State University in 
1983 and 1986. 

The goals of the Chicana/Latina 
Summer Institute include the following: 

* Develop research and academic/ 
professional skills of Chicana/Latina 
scholars; 

* Encourage mujeres, undergradu- 
ates, graduates, or working in acade- 
mia, to conduct research and writing on 



diversity of Black women's achieve- 
ments. Earlier this year the Center 
coordinated the Southeastern Women's 
Association (SEWSA) meetings. 

Additionally, the Center has given 
curriculum development awards and 
held a diree-week Women's Studies 
Summer Institutes for many years. 

Over die years, the three Centers 
have collaborated on several projects, 
including the publication of Southern 
Womer: The Intersection of Race, Class 
and Gender, a series of working papers 
written by social scientists. This series 
is designed to help scholars develop 
papers on southern women for publica- 
tion and also provide educators with 
resources for the classroom. 

Elizabeth Higginbotham, publica- 
tions director for the Center for Re- 
search on Women at Memphis State 
University, is the project c^rector for 
Southern Women, Requests for more in- 
formation about that program should be 
directed to her. 

For more information about the At- 
lanta reception, caJl the Spelman Cen- 
ter (404) 681-3643. 



Chicana/Latina issues; 

* Disseminate the latest research in- 
formation on Chicanas/Latinas; and 

•Flan future Chicana/Latina Sum- 
mer Institutes. 

Tl^iis Institute is held each year dur- 
ing the month of July and has been held 
at the University of California Davis. In 
the future, it may rotate to other UC 
campuses or other institutions with a 
strong MALCS chapter. 

In the next two or three years, 
MALCS plans to establish a permanent 
Chicana/Liatina Research Oente^ at a 
University of California camp or at 
some other appropriate research insti- 
tution. Such a research center will be 
the culmination of a dream which has 
been conceived of and worked toward for 
more than two decades. 

For more information write to 
MALCS , do Alma Garcia, Ethnic Stud- 
ies Program, Santa Clara University, 
Santa Clara, CA 95053. 



Sponsors 

Sociologistf for Women in 
Society-^uthy Tampa^ FL 

Friends 

Andersen^ Margaret h.^ 

Elkton, MD 

Armbrutfterf David, Memphis, 
TN 

Collins^ Patricia Hill, Cincin- 
nati, OH 

Jones, Marcia Helen, Chicago, 
IL 

Sustainers 

^^ttrey, Margaret M., Austin, 

Kane, Jacqueline A., Albany, 
NY 

Mencher, Joan P«, Br^nx, NY 
Morgan, Mary Y*, Greensboro, 
NC 

Prestwidge, Kathleen J., 

Flushing^ NY 

Rydlewicz, Anne 8^ Washing- 
ten, DC 

Thome, Barrie, S. Pasadena, 
CA 



Atlanta conference 

to e:^amine role of women 

in Civil Rights Movement 



What role di d women play in the Civil 
Rights Movement? 

That question and more will be an- 
swered during Trailblazers and Torch - 
bearers: Women in the Civil Rights 
Movement 1941-1965,* a national con- 
ference in Atlanta in October. 

The conference, jointly sponsored by 
the M'^^'^n Luther King Jr. Center for 
Nonvi/' it Social Change, Inc. and 
GeopM jtate University, will be hel d in 
coixjunction with the opening of the Rosa 
Parlu Exhibit at the Center. 

Designed to examine the little-ana- 
lyzed role of women of all "^accs during 
the Civil Rights Movement, the confer- 
ence will include more than 50 plensury 
and paper sessions, representing not 
only scholarly work but also several of 
the mcgor Civil Rights organizations, in- 
cluding the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund, the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, the Student Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating Committee and the 
Young Woman's Christian Association 
(YWCA). 

Each day has a theme to be carried 
out through speakers, panel and paper 
sessions. The theme of the first day, Oct. 
12, 'Get On Board Children,'* links the 
women of the church and their work for 
sov'ial change. 

Coretta Scott King will deliver the 
Fannie Lou Hamer Memorial Lectuie. 




1941-1965 
October 12-14, 1988 



The evening reception will highlight a 
Freedom Song Fest, where many Civil 
Rights singers will be reunited. 

The second day, Oct. 13, will feature 
"Empowerment, Citizenship and Com- 
munity Building.* Women attaining 
citizenship rights and desegregating 
public transportation and schools will 
be highlighted. Dr. Gwendolyn Calvert 
Baker, national board member of the 
YWCA, will deliver the Ella Baker 
Memorial Lecture. 

Mrs. Rosa Parks will dedicate her 
named inference room at the Center 
for Nonviolent Social Char^o, Inc.; and 
Johnetta Cole, the new president of 
Spelman College, will deliver the Trail- 
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MOVE MEN! 
Trailblazers and Torchbearers 

blazers and Torchbearers dinner ad- 
dress, honoring Parka. 

The third day will feature the theme 
*Carry the Torch: In the Intersection of 
Race, Class and Gender" and will exam- 
ine the historical role of traditional and 
non-traditional organizing during the 
Civil Rights era. 

The registration fee before Aug 15 is 
$85. Ailer that date, the registration fee 
is $100. The Trailblazers and Torch- 
bearers dinner is an additional $50. 

For more information, contact Mary- 
mal Dryden, unit head, public services; 
Division of Continuing Education; Geor- 
gia State University; University Plaza, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30303-3096 or (404) 651- 
3476. 



Salas' review. 



(continued from page 11) 

household technology and thrifty wive*^. 

But Deutsch showed that the 4ani- 
tas were able to withstand this cultural 
assault to their centrality in village 
culture, as well as to remaP.e the church- 
women into Mexican versions of nuns, 
teachers, and midwiv^s. In this w^y 
Manita culture absorbed the good as- 
pects of Americanization — education, 
technology— without losiniJ their cul- 
tured values and village integrity. 

It was in the migratory flow into 
Colorado, however, that Manitas lost a 
great deal of their power. Mining and 
rgricultural towns were not ctructured 
like the New Mexico villages. Men and 
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wonijn were there primarily as cheap 
labor, living in grid-shaped company 
towns instead of plaza or communally 
centered villages. 

Without access t> individual prop- 
erty, flocks of sheep, the garden, church 
and family oriented events, women's 
activities ceased to be at the core of the 
town's life. 

Deutsch attribuces this marginality 
of the Mani tas in Colorado to an "Ameri- 
canization of gender roles'* which otlier 
groups of U.S. women had encountered 
as this country industrialized in the 
nineteenth century. 

Deutsch's 9tudy is well worth read- 
i.ift*, not only for ite portrayal of Manito 
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culture in New Mexi^-^ and its expansion 
into Colorado, but ^ost importantly, 
because she places gender considera- 
tions at the core of historical inquiry 
about an ethnic and racial social system. 



Elizabeth Salas 
University of Washington 
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UA to offer masters 

The University of Alabama is now 
offering a master of arts in women's 
studies. 

The program requires 24 honors of 
credit course v/ork, six hours of a thesis 
and the completion of a written compre- 
hensive examination. 

Applicants must meet the admission 
standards of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences of 1000 on the GRE or 
50 on the MAT. 

Additionally, applicants should have 
had at least an introductory women's 
studies course or its equivalent, or take 
it before enrolling in the program. 

For more information, write Rhoda 
E. Johnson, director. University of Ala- 
baTia Women Studies, PO Box 1391, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 354864 391. 



Authors sought 
for reader 

Authors are sought for original or 
substantially revised papers about eth- 
nic women in the United States and 
Canada for a text/reader. 

The planned volume will " ^ture 
iata*based papers by sociology, and 
other social scientists employing quali- 
tative or quantitative methodologies. 

Papers should integrate race/ethnic- 
i^y,gendorand social class. Race/ethnic- 
ity are broadly defined to inch.de not 
only women oi color, bat also religio- 
ethnic groups and those perceived as 
predominantly middle class or as White 
etY cs. 

apers incorporating sexual orienta- 
tion as a vaiiable, analyzing racial/eth- 
nic differences in the lesbian commu- 
nity or addi<;ssing methodological is* 
sues in ethnic women are also sought. 

The primary audience for this book 
will be women's studies classes that g 
beyond the study of middle class White 
women. Interested authors should send 
an abstract of their proposed paper to: 
Marcia Texler Segal, academic affairs, 
Indiana University Southeast 4201 
Grant Line Rd., New Albany, Ind. 
47150. 
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SAGE issues call 

SAGE: A Scholarly Journal on Black 
Women has issued two calls. 

The first call is for submission for the 
the leadership issue (Vol 5, No 2). Dead- 
line for essays, mticles, narratives, in* 
terviews, profiles of leaders or reports 
and analyses of Black women's roles as 
change agents is July 15. 

The second deadline is Jan. 15, 1989 
for the issue on Black women's studies 
(Vol.6, No. 1). This issue will include 
essays that describe teaching strate- 
gies, theory and methodology in Black 
womei/» studies programs, personal 
narratives, interviews and representa- 
tive syllabi. 

For more information, write SAGE, 
PO Box 42741 , Atlanta, Ga, 3031 1 -0741 , 

Afro-American book 
now available 

Afro-American Women Writers 1746- 
1933 is now available from G.K. Hail & 
Co. 

Edited by Ann Allon Shockley, an 
associate librarian for special collection 
and university archivistat Pisk Univer- 
sity, this anthology includes not only 
recognized poets and novelists but also 
iijwly discovered and previously inac- 
cessible writings by Black wom'^n writ- 
ers, including slaves, ministers and 
educators. 

The text is arranged chronologically: 
the Colonial era to the Civil War, Recon- 
struction to the 20th century, pre World 
World I to the New Negro Movement 
and the Harlem Renaissance. 



New Feminist Library 
to create 

motherhood book 

Scholars «vishing to participate in the 
process ofcreating a book about mn ler- 
hood should contact the New Femmist 
Library, do Monthly Review, 122 W. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 10001. 

The book will include a collection of 
articles which reflect the broad diver- 
sity of experiences of American women, 
particularly wcmen who have histori- 



caiiy been omitted from mainstream 
academic discussion. 

This text will be multi-racial, multi- 
'^thnic, and tal.e a socialist/feminist per- 
spective on mothei hood— including de- 
cisions about whether to have children 
at all. 

Curriculum available 

"An Inclusive Curriculum: Race, 
Class and Gender in Sociological In- 
struction" is now available. 

This 171-page document eludes: 
syllabi for courses speciflcar.^ on race, 
class, and gander as well as topical 
courses, essays on the general topic and 
an ncroduction by the editors, Patricia 
Hill Collirs and Margaret L. Anderson. 

Interested persons should send a $10 
check to the American Sociological As- 
sociation Teaching Reso^ ""e Center, 
1722 N. Street NW, Washington, DC 
20036. 

New 

director. 

Another aspect of ne^tional reaching 
out has been the National Institute of 
Mental Health's (NIMH) project on 
mobility, race and women's mental 
health. 

''Both Elizabeth [Higginbotham, 
publications director for the Center] and 
I have written papers, gathered a data- 
base, prepared the final repct and are 
beginning to present the findings; for 
example, at the American Sociological 
Association meeting in August 

''This material has already served as 
the basis of two completed master's 
theses and a dissertation and a master's 
thesis to be completed this summer."* 

The Research Clearinghouse, both in 
book form and on floppy disks, which 
should be available in the fall, is another 
method of national dissemination. 
"With more t^- 3,000 citations, the 
clearinghoust served both the re- 
gion and the n wrell. Even with the 
time consuming method of writing to us 
for a search, we have disseminated the 
information to a wealth of scholars." 

''And lastly, with a base budget from 
the University after 6 1/2 years, we can 
continue to count on the University for 
base-li ne support. I would say the future 
looks good." 



For sale from the Center 



BIBUOGRAPHIES 



1. Selected Bibliography of Social Sci- 
ence Readi/igs on Women of Color in the United 
States. Thia reference tool is an extensive bibli- 
offraphy of social science research on Afro-Ameri- 
cans, Asian Americans, Latinas and Native 
Americans. It also contains general citations on 
people of color and a selection of titles of general 
wox^cs on women. 38 pages (revised Februaiy, 
1988). Price $5.00. 



2. Seltcttd Bibliography on Southern 
Women, This bibliography contains citations to 
histoiy, sociil science and personal narratives on 
southern women; mo.*: « of the citations are anno- 
tated. 49 pages (revised Februaiy, 1988). Price 
$5.00. 

RESEARCH PAPERS 

.1. Class PerceptL s •>! the Black 



Community by Lynn W^ber Cannon and Reeve 
Vanneman. 27 pages (1985). Price $4.00. 



— _ . 2. Work and Survival for Black Women 
by Elizabeth Hifl^(<inbotham. 17 pages (1984). 
Price $3.00. 



3. Employment for Professional Blac '\ 
Women in the Twentieth CeMury by Elizabe 
Higginbotham. 34 pages (1985). Price $4.00. 

. 4. Our Mothers' Grief: Racial Eihu^ 



Women and the Maintenance of Families by 
Bonnie Thornton Dill. This paper is an explora- 
tion of the impact of racial oppression on the 
family life of Afro-Anoericans Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Chinese and Japanese immigrants in the 
18th and 19th centuries. The author provides in- 
sights into the ''double duty" for women of color 
during this era. 56 pages (1986). Price $5.00. 

5. Race and Class Bias in Research on 



Women: A Methodological Note by Lynn Weber 



Cannou, Elizabeth Higginbotham and Marianne 
L. A. Leung. This study analyzes the race and 
class background of women who volunteered to 
participate in an in-depth study of professional 
and managerial women, documents a White 
middle-class bias, and illustrates how race and 
class may be built into the research design of 
exploratoiy studies. 51 pages (1987). Price $5.00. 

.6. Minority Families in Crisis: The 



Public Discussion by Maxine Baca Zinn. This 
article addresses the renewal of culture of pov- 
ert> perspectives and also presents a structural 
alternative. 30 pages (1987). Price i4.00. 

-7. The On-Going lUruggle: Education 



and Mobility for Black Wc men by Elizabeth 
Higginbotham. Reports on the secondaiy school 
ing experiences of a rample of Black women. 
Author is concerned with the narrow defmitions 
of contemporaiy racism. 28 pages (1987). Price 
$4.00 



8. Rethinking Mobility: Towards aRace 

and Gender Inclusive Th^ry, Elizabeth Higgin- 
botham and Lj m Weber Cannon. Based upon an 
examination of social science and popular culture 
and analysis of two studies conducted by the 
authors, this paper identifies three m^'or themes 
which characterize the mobility experiences of 
White women and people of color. 60 pages (1 988) 
Price $5.00 



SOUTHERN WOMEN: THE INTERSEC- 
TION OF RACE, CLASS A^JD GENDER 

A collaborative venture with Duke University 
of North Carolina Women's Studies Research 
Center and the Women> Research and Resource 
Center at Spelman College showcasing research 
on southern women. 



J. Subversive Sisterhood: Black 



Women and Unions in the Southern Tobacco 
Industry by Dolores Janiewski. 40 pages (1984). 
Pri^ $5.00. 



Please ship this order to: 



2. This Work Had A End: 7%e Transi- 
tions from Live-in to Day Work by Elizabeth 
Clark-Lewis. 56 pages (1985). Price $5.00. 

.3. SocicU Change and Sexual Inequal- 



ity: The Impact of the Transition from Slavery to 
Sharecropping on Black n by &u san Archer 
Mann. Historical data is used to examine im- 
provements in terms of sexual equality for south- 
em Black women after emancipation. The find- 
ings indicate that class, race, and the type of 
production play a critical role in shaping the 
nature of patriai^hy and thus the degree of sexual 
equality. 48 pages (1986). Price $5.00. 

RESEARCH CLEARINGHOUSE AND CUR- 
RICULUM INTEGRATION 

-1. To See Ourselves, To See Our Sisters: 



The Challenge o/" Re-envisioning Curriculum 
Change byDr.SandraMoi^gen. Keynote address, 
1 985 Workshop on Women in the Curriculum. 30 
paries (1986). Price $4.00. 

2- Conceptual Errors Across the Cur- 
riculum: Towards a Transformation of the 
Tradition by Elizabeth Minnich. Keynote ad- 
dress, 1986 Workshop on Women in the (Curricu- 
lum. 31 pages (1986). Price $4.00. 

3. Transforming the Sociology cf the 
Family: New Directions for Teaching and Texts 
by Maxine Baca Zinn. A commentary on teaching 
tjiO sociology of the family. 18 pages (1987) 
Price $4.00. 

4. Denying Difference: The Continuing 

Basis far the Exclusion of Race and Gender in the 
Curriculum. Margaret Andersen. Keynote Ad- 
dress, 1987 Workshop on Women in the Curricu- 
lum 37 pages (1987) Price $4.00. 

.5. Integrating All Women into the Cur- 



riculum. Elizabelh Higginbotham. This paper 
identifies three essential stages to insure that cur- 
riculum integration efforts include women ol 
color: gett'jig information about people of ^olor 
changing ^h" 'x)ntent taught, and learning new 
ways to promote positive classroom dynamics. 45 
pages. (Ilf88) Price $5.00. 

Mothers and Daughters: Teaching an 



Interdisciplinary Course. Lorriane Mayfield. 
Description of a women's studies course that 
examines the dynamics of mother/daughter rela- 
tionships within social, psychological and cco- 
norrJc contexts. 25 pages. (1988) Price $4.00. 



Total Publications Ordered. 
Total Amount Enclosed 



Pub1ice*~'on8 are also available for use in 
classrooms. Bookstore orders shoul d be sen t 
directly to the Center for Research on 
Women. For more information, please call 
JoAnn Ammons at the Center (901) 454- 
2770. 

er|c 



All orders must be prepaid. Make checks 
payable to Memphis State University and 
r-^mit to: Center for Research on Women. 
Memphis State University, Memphis, 
Tenn. 38152. Additional fees will be as- 
sessed to defray the costs of overseas post- 
age. Flep^cd write separate checks for publi- 
cations and supporter fees. Tennessee resi- 
dents should include 7.75% tax. If invoiced, 
a fee of $1 will be charged. 



I want the 1988 package deal. 



For $35 per year a subocnber will receive the new 
items published by the Center for one calend^cir year. All 
publications wiU h^ nnailed upon their planting. They 
include: 2 bibliogk^phiei — Women of Color and South* 
em Women (both are upr'.a. ed yearly); 3 issues of The 
Neu*^'^Uen research papers; papers ftiom the Southern 
Women Working Paper Series; and papers ftom the 
Research Clearinghouse and Curriculum Integration 
series. 



Center for Research on Women 

Memphis State University 
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Enclosed is my contribution to support the work of the 
Center for Research on Women. 



$250 Benefactor 
$100 Sponsor 
$ 50 Friend 
$ 25 Sustainer 



All supporters receive a 20% discount on all workshops and institutes and full access to the 
Bulletin Board. Donations of $50 or more will also be acknowledged with a gift. 



Name 

Address 

City State Zip Code 



Make checKS payable to: 

Memphis State University Foundation 
For: Center for Research on Women 



Mail to: 

Center for Research on Women 
Clement Hall, Room 339 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 
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Memphis State University 

Memphis, TN 38152 
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Electronic Bulletin Board 



ow ready for use 



The Electronic Bulletin Board Sys- 
tem, prepared and supervised by the 
Center for Research on Women, is now up 
and ready for use. 

Services available to all callers in- 
dude: job opportunities, calls for papers, 
upcoming co nferences an d other informa- 
tion for educators and scholars around 
the nation that is not published in the 
Cc nter's Newsletter because of time or 
space limitation. 

Additionally, services available for 
th )se users who are currently financial 
supporters of the Center include an ex- 
pansive private and public message sec- 
tion, and an arena for public discussion. 
Topics currently being discvssed include 
race, class, andgenderin the "urriculum. 



The bulletin board will allow educators to 
review comments from others and to 
share their own insights and experiences. 
An open discussion of tenure and promo- 
tion issues is also planned. The Bulletin 
Board also contains a large section of 
public domain and shareware files which 
can be downloaded. 

*An obvious way to use the Bulletin 
Board," Elizabeth Higginbothcni, direc- 
tor of publications for the Center, said, "is 
to create a private message section to 
communicate with your colleagues. If you 
are working on a joint project, you can 
upload and download text to share mes- 
sages about your insights and progress. 

(continued on pafc 8) 




Curriculum iniegration work continues; 
professional staff active this summer 



Curriculum integration, the process of 
incorporating material on women into 
college level courses, has become a major 
agenda item on many American cam- 
puses. 

That effort conbnues at Memphis 
State University as the professional staff 
of the Center for Research on Women 
travels across the country speaking to 
that issu' . 

Elizabeth Higginb^tham, director of 
publications, and Lynn Cannon, associ- 
ate director of the Center, will conduct a 
mini -workshop, sponsored by Sociolo- 
gists for Women in Society (SWS-South) 
in Nashville in March. 

This workshop, held the day before the 
official opening of the Southern Sociologi- 
cal Society meetings, will consist of a 
presentation by Higginbotham on how to 
integrate new material on race, class and 
gender into scciology courses. 

Cannon will focus on classroom dy- 
namics, particularly between White fac- 
ulty and Black students. Her presenta- 
tion will include a review ofgui deli nes for 
classroom interaction that foster an ap- 
preciation of the diversity of students' 
experiences. 

In July, the American Sociological As- 



sociation's Teaching Services Project, a 
model of professional associations' in- 
volvement in enhancing teaching on both 
undergraduate and graduate levels, will 
sponsor a workshop entitled **Intr^ating 
the New Scholarship on Women into the 
Sociology Curriculum." 

Scheduled from July 7 -9 at San Fran- 
cisco State University, this event is co- 
sponsored with the ASA Section on Sex 
and Gender. 

In addition to addressing how to inte- 
grate the diversity' of women's experi- 
ences into introductory courses and elec- 
tives in the field, the workshop will high- 
light feminist theory and the ^'gendered" 
construction of traditional sociological 
categories and n:'»thodologies. 

Higginbotham will be on the faculty 
along with Rachel Kahn-Hut, San Fran- 
cisco State University; Catherine Ber- 
heide, Skidmore College; and Mike Mess- 
ner, the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Tuition is $175, without meals and 
lodging, and $245, with meals and lodg- 
ing. 

For information, write or call Kahn- 
Hut, Department of Sociology, San Fran- 
cisco State University, San Francisco, 
CA 94132, (415) 4r -2401. 



In other activities. Bourne Thornton 
Dill, director of the Center, has lectured 
and consulted at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Amherst, Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the University of California 
at Santa Barbara. 

Additionally, Cannon has spoken with 
administrators at the University of Dela- 
ware and with faculty and students at 
Temple University. She will also consult 
at the University of Delaware this spiing. 

Higginbotham has spoken with fac- 
ulty and students at Macal ester College 
in St. Paul, the University of Minne.sota 
and Drew University in Madison, NJ. 

This year, the Center plans to publish 
as part of its Research Clearinghouse and 
Curriculum Integration Project paper 
series an address by Higginbotham on 
integrating race and gender into the so- 
cial science curriculum an d a selection on 
teaching a course on Mothers and Daugh- 
ters developed by Lorraine Mayfield of 
Old Dominion University. 

The annual Workshop on Women in 
the Curriculum targeted to faculty in the 
social sciences and history, with atten- 
tion on the diversity of women's experi- 
ences, will not be held this summer. 
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Women have legacy of struggling 
for themselves, their 



By Bonnie Thornton Dill 

Among the riches that have been un- 
earthed by research and scholarship on 
women has been the legacy of women's 
active struggle for dignicy for themselves, 
their families and their communities. 

This issup of the Newsletter celebrates 
women's resistance and involvement in 
social change. As I sat down to write these 
comments, several recent experiences 
came to mind. Each of these deepened and 
enriched my own appreciation of the ways 
women have worked to improve their 
society. 

Fittingly, this issue of the Newsletter , 
coincides with the publication of several 
important new books on thi s subject. Two 
are reviewed herein and one is men- 
tioned. I want to say m '•e about the third 
book because it provides an important 
revisionist framework for thinking about 
women's "politicar activity. 

Bookman and Morgen, in Women and 
the Politics of Empowerment (see p.6) 
argue for a broader understanding of 
women's political action — especially that 
of working class women. They suggest 
that empowerment is not merely aform of 
individual self-assertion that ''derives 
from upwaid mobility or personal ad- 
vancement.** 

Rather, they point to the experience of 
working class women Tor whom feeling 
powerful' is constrained.... by gender as 
well as race and class.. ..[all of which] limit 
their access to economic resources and 
political power. For these women, em- 
powerment begins when they recognize 
the systemic forces that oppress them and 
when they act to change the conditions of 
their lives....It is a process aimed at con- 
solidating, maintaining or changing the 
nature and distribution of power in a 
particular cultural context." (p.4) 

They identify three patterns that have 
characl nzed political organization 
among women: (1) \ orking class women 
have formed coalitions with both middle 
class wo nen and working class men to 
improve conditions in the community and 
in the workplace; (2) White women and 
women of color have most often worked in 
separate or partial organizations; and (3) 
the activities of working class wonien are 
largely unrecognized today and probably 



in the past. 

The book discounts the popular notion 
that working class women are part of the 
"silent majority." Through a series of 
articles that present research findings on 
women involved in a wide range of work 
settings — ^from private household work, 
through work in electronics and cannery 
factories, community uplift and street- 
vending, the authors demonstrate the 
extent and nature of women's political 
action. 

Within an international context, I was 
struck by the question of working-class 
women's efforts to bring about political 
change when I recently viewed the film 
Maids and Madams (Filmakers Library, 
Inc.); a film about private household 
workers and their employers in South 
Africa. 

The film poignantly illustrates the 
constraints that the system of apartneid 
places upon the work, family and commu- 
nity lives of Black women there. In South 
Africa, the organization of work and the 
system of land tenure forces many 
women to leave their children in the so- 
called Black homelands and move to dis- 
tant urban areas to v;ork and live, most 
often as maids, in the homes of White em- 
ployers. 

The conditions are extremely harsh 
but ^ey are not entirely unfamiliar to 
those of us who have studied this occupa- 
tion in the United States and other parts 
of the world. The sources of hope in the 
film are tiie individual maids and the or- 
ganizations of women who have come 
together to address employment issies 
such things as severance pay, working 
conditions, and finding work. 

In addition, the film portrays the ef- 
forts of women to address the sensitive 
issue of loneliness and isolation of the 
workers, the problems of caring for their 
children and the resentment their chil- 



dren feel toward the WViites who employ 
their mother. 

While many of these programs do not 
challenge the fundamental basis on 
which the system of*, oartheid rests, they 
are involving women ii; collective action, 
and this will provide the groundwork for 
working class women's involvement in 
broader efforts to restructure the society. 

At home, on the local level, there are 
the Women of Achievement Awards (see 
p. 6), Every year. Women of Achievement 
brings together the broadest spectrum of 
women that I have ever seen gathered 
together in this community. It is a joint 
effort of professional and working class 
women, of women's organizations and 
individual women, of adult women and of 
girls from the local girls clubs, of Black 
and White women, of native* bom and 
foreign bom women, of first world and 
third world womer, of straight and les- 
bian women, and of women of many 
faiths. 

Each in year in Memphis, six living 
women and one deceased woman are 
honored for their achievements in several 
different areas representing qualities 
that are essential characteristics of 
women's social change activities. 

The importance of this event which 
was conceived, planned and organized by 
women in this community is that it af- 
firms for everyone the continuing ways 
that women are engaged in helping other 
women and in changing work and com- 
munity life for themselves. It reminds 
each of us that our efforts to improve the 
human condition are worthwhile, and 
that we must reach out to enlarge the 
circle of women who work with us. 

Women of Achieve aient, is a very di- 
rect and personal indication that the leg- 
acy lives and each year those of us who 
attend and participate are reminded and 
reinspired. 
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Book Review 

Robinson's memoir reviews 
early Civil Rights Movement 



Thi Monigotnay Bum Boycott andtht Women, Who Started It, 
JaSnn Robinson, edilad ty David F. Garrow. University of 
TennestM Pren, Knoxvillft. 1987, Hardcover, $24 96, paper- 
beck, $12.96. 

Primary historical works, memoirs, di- 
aries and autobiographies written by the 
historical participants themselves, repre- 
sent priceless resouixesforthe contempo- 
rary reader and scholar. 

Such works breathe life into historical 
events in a way that scholarly texts sim- 
ply caniot. They also contribute im- 
measuraiL>!y to our ability to not only 
understand but to actually feel what life 
might have been like in a different time 
and place. 

JoAnn Gibson Robinson's recently 
published memoir of her role in the early 
Civil Rights movement represents such a 
contribution. The book. The Montgomery 
Bus Boycott and the Women Who Started 
It, recounts Ms. Robinson's role as leader 
of the Women's Political Council and the 
group's activities in the 1955-56 bus boy- 
cott, which was a critical turmng point in 
the modem Civil Rights movement. 

There have, of course, been several im- 
portant works by \iomen Civil Rights ac- 
tivists published in the last few years. 
However, Ms. Robinson's book makes 
three unique contributions to our under- 
standing of the period. 

F'rst, in telling her own story in pains- 
taking detail, Robinson also gives names 
and faces to hundreds of previously an- 
onymous Black southern women who col- 
lectively represented a powerful force in 
the Montgomery campaign and in the 
larger Civil Rights movement. 

Secondly, Robinson counters the popu- 
lar notion that Rosa Parks' action on De- 
cember 1» 1955 was spontaneous and iso- 
lated. 

On the contrary, Robinson reiterates 
Aldon Morris' thesis regarding the conti- 
nuity and interconnectedness of the 
struggle for Bl ack liberation over time, by 
carefully outlining the boycott's political 
antecedents. 

Thirdly, since JoAnn Robinson's politi- 
cal activities were largely on the local 
leveT, her story reminds us of grassroot 
day to day struggles in communities 
throughout the South. These actions were 
the foundation of the national Civil 
Rights movement that emerged in the 
19508 and 19608. 

Through Robinson's eyes and recollec- 
tions, we see ordinary men and women 
engaging in the extraordinary process of 
social change. Their political activities 
were rooted in the neighborhoods, fami- 




Barbara Ransby 



lies, organizations and churches of which 
they were part. 

The Montgomery campaign, like the 
phase of the movement to which it gave 
birth, was in its essence, a grassroots 
struggle of ordinary people. Its potency 
was realized when, as' Robinson sug- 
gests, "...the leaders finally caught up 
with the masses." 

One of the most significant features of 
Robinson's memoir is her description of 
the integral role played by women in the 
Montgomery movement; not only as foot 
soldiers and followers, but as initiators, 
strategists, and tacticians. 

The Women's Political Cc incil 
(WPC), of which Robinson was a leader, 
was founded 1946 determined to 
"...cope with any iryustices, no matter 
what, against the darker sect." 

This Black women's organization had 
been collecting and reporting complaints 
of racism, petitioning the mayor's office 
and registering Blacks to vote in Mont- 
gomery for more than a decade before the 
boycott began. In fact, WPC had long con- 
templated the idea of a bus boycott, and 
was flimply waiting for the opportune 
moment. 

It was Robinson, then an instructor at 
Alabama State College, and othor WPC 
members who wrote the initial leaflet 
calling for the boycott ailcr Parks' arrest. 

Fearing that overly cautious locrl 
clergy would try to postpone or discour- 



age such an action, Robinson strategically 
notified them only after the leaflet had 
been issued and the boycott was on. 

While the Montgomery bus boycott was 
clearly one of the landmark events of the 
early civil rights movement, it was by no 
means the beginning point of the struggle 
for Black liberation in the American South 
or in Montgomery 

In 1955 there were 68 Black civic and 
social organizations in the city, most of 
which had been involved in some efforts to 
combat Montgomery's J\n> Crow policies 
and other local manifestations of racism. 
In addition to thef organized political ac- 
tivities, Robinson also documents nurrer- 
ous individual women. 

Much of this activity centered around 
mistreatment of Blacks on the city buses. 
In 1945 three women were arrested for 
challenging segregated seating on the 
buses. In 1953, Ms. Epsie Worthy had 
physically fought back against a racist 
white busdriver who had humiliated and 
assaulted her. 

And in the nine months preceding Rosa 
Parks' arrest there were two other women, 
Claudette Colvin and Mary Louise Smith 
who were arrested under similar circum- 
stances. 

The boycott, according to Robinson, 
was not, as some accoimts have suggested, 
a spontaneous historical expl osion , break- 
ing with a previous period of inactivity. 
Rather, she describes the boycot. cam- 
paign as an organic outgrowth of an ongo- 
ing struggle for freedom in one southern 
community. 

Despite the central role of women in in- 
itiating the boycott, when the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association was 
formed to give leadership and direction to 
the campaign, only one out of the nine ex- 
ecutive officers selected was a woman. 
Nevertheless, Robinson and other women 
continued to lend their skills and support 
the boycott. In particular, the par- 
ticipation of thousands of female domestic 
workers was key to the boycott's success 
since the women comprised a large per- 
centage of the bus compane/s customers. 

The various chapters of the WPC also 
formed a critically important communica- 
tions network in coordinating the 24 hour 
carpool service that was set up. 

So, despite the absence of visible fe- 

(continued on page 5) 
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Center releases Higginbotham*s 
paper on minority education 



The Center for Research on Women 
announces the publication of a new paper 
by Elizabeth Higginbotham, assistant 
professor of sociology at Memphis State 
and director of publications for the Cen- 
ter for Researrh on Women. 

This newpaper,The On-Going Strug- 
gle: Education and Mobility for Black 
Women," reports on the secondary 
schooling experiences of a sample of 
Black women. It is a part of the Research 
Paper Series (#7) and available for $4. 
from the Center. 

The author is concerned y,^ th the nar- 
row definitions of contemporary racism 
and seeks to expand the discussion to in- 
clude diverse forms of racial oppression. 

Higginbotham uses data from a study 
of 56 Black women college graduates to 
reveal how racial oppression takes differ- 
ent forms across schools with different 
racial compositions and for students of 
different social classes within the same 
schools. 

These Black women were born in the 
late 1940s, did their primary and sec- 
ondary schooling in either segregated, in- 
tegrated or predominantly white institu- 
tions in the 1950s anH 1960s. Upon 
graduation they each entered college in 
the Boston area and graduated between 
1968 and 1970. 

During their lifetimes they had to cope 
with racial oppression— but the forms 
varied by racial composition of their 
schools and the social cias^ of the stu- 
dents. 

Southern de jure segregation fre- 
quently meant limited funding for Black 
schools, but parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents resisted these racist barriers and 
worked f '^gether to develop the best edu- 
cational betting within their means. 

In Northern areas. Black parents 
feared the deadening impact of ghetto 
schools, especially those in which White 
teachers believed in Black inferiority and 
acted upon these beliefs. Parents used 
whatever means possible to keep their 
children out of such schools. 

In this quest, the sociel class of par- 
ents was critical, because Black middle- 
class families had more options than 
Black working-class families. Black 
middle- class families were more able to 
move into predominantly White and inte- 
grated neighborhoods and give their chil- 
dren access to new public schools. 

Also these parents could afford tuition 
to private schools. Limited financial re- 
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Elizabeth Higginbotham 

sources meant that working-class par- 
ents could not use these san^ strategies. 
Thus, working-class parents devoted a 
?n-eat deal of time to advocating for their 
children within public schools. 

Wherever these Black females attend- 
ed schools, they had to face racist barriers 



and attitudes. The specific nature of the 
forms of racism that effected their lives is 
related to the racial composition of their 
schools. Women in predominantly White 
classrooms had to undergo the tensions of 
being tokens. 

As students, these women were fre- 
quently isolated from peers and distant 
from teachers. In integrated schools, 
there were fewer pressures as tokens, but 
social class played a key role in deteiTnin- 
ing teachers" expectations for women's fu- 
tures. 

As the children of middle-class par- 
ents, middle-class students in compre- 
hensive high schools were viewed as 
"college material." The children from 
working-class families faced class barri- 
ers and had to work hard to demonstrate 
CO teachers that they had the abilities to 
succeed in colleges. 

This paper is groundbreaking in its at- 
tempt to specify the differences in the 
forms of racial oppression faced by Blacks 
in this contemporary age. Now, when 
many people of color attend scaools and 
work with Whites, Americans have to en- 
hance the language with regard to the 
racism that people face in integrated set- 
tings. 
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Southern Rep- 
dedicated to mystique 

Southern Rep, a professional theater 
festival launched last summer in New 
Orleans, is "dedicated to the Southern 
mystique." The company was founded by 
Rosary Hartle 0*Neill, associate profes- 
sor of the Loyola University drama de- 
partment. 

O'Neill notes that women have largely 
been sheltered from the economic arena of 
theater. She feels that women need to 
create opportunities for work for others 
and to take on the gruelling process of 
fundraising along with creative expres- 
sion. 

Bom and raised in New Orleans, 
O'Neill, received her bachelors from 
Newcomb College, a masters in theater 
under a Ford Foundation Fellowship at 
Tulane University, a masters in fine arts 
from Ohio University, and a doctorate in 
theater history from the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

In addition to performing lead roles in 
equity theater8,.^filnrand television, she 
has d^rectedthe Beaver College Theater 
in Glenside, Pa. and professional produc- 
tions at Plays in the Park in Edison, New 
Jersey and McCartor Theater at Prince- 




Rosary Hartle O'Neill 

ton. 

Southern Rep i- an Actor's Equity 
company which sta£es its production in 
the Quadroon Ballroom of the Bourbon 
Orleans Hotel on Orleans Street 

(continued on page 6) 
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Annual Awards Banquet 
honors Women of Achievement 



What do Maxine Smith, Minerva 
Johnican, Susie Bryant, Ida B. Wells and 
Bonnie Thornton Dill have in common? 

They have all been recognized as 
Women of Achievement. 

A coalition of more than 29 women's 
groups, Women of Achievement, Inc., 
was founded four years ago by Deborah 
Clubb, assistant metro editor at the 
Comniercial Appeal 

Each year the group seeks to highlight 
the value and nature of contributions 
made by women in Memphis and Shelby 
County who have given of their time, 
creativity and spirit for the improvement 
of their comm unity and the advanceme at 
of women. 

Honoring special women, notable or 
little known, whose public or personal 
lives and accomplishments exemplify 
qualities all admire, the awards are 
gi v^n without requirements of education 
or profession. 

Recipients are named each spring 
during the annual Women of Achieve- 
ment Awards Banquet. 

The awards include: 

Courage, for a women who, facing ac- 
iv'" opposition, backed an unpopular 
cause in which she deeply believed. Pre- 
vious recipients have included Margery 
Rumbarger, midwife and founder of the 
Homebirth Midwifery Service. Rum- 



Southem Rep 

(continued from page 5) 

Productions this year include two 
comedies by James McLure of Shreveport 
June 3-June 19. T.V.T. Wars'" and 
*Tiaundry and Bourbon" prssent eccentric 
and highly humorous characters caught 
in different traps, such a veterans' hospi- 
tal in the South and an air-conditioned 
home in Texas. 

'^e Glass Mehogerie" by Tennessee 
Williams, July 1-July 17 will be staged in 
crystal and glass, capitalizing upon the 
glamorous environment of the Quadroon 
Ballroom and upon the dreamlike quality 
of Williams' memor> ,^lay. 

'TTie Importance of Being Earnest" by 
Oscar Wilde has been adapted to 1859 
New Orleans and to a Mississippi country 
home. Set at the height of the hypocrisy of 
the South, it runs July 29-Aug. 7. 

For additional information, contact 
the Southern Rep office, 1437 South Car- 
roUton Ave., New Orleans, LA. 70118 or 
call (604)861-8163. 
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barger recently settled her lawsuit out of 
court against the Shelby County Health 
Department. The department hi d fired 
her because she was a midwife. 

Initiative, for a women who seized the 
opportunity to use her talents and cre- 
ated her own future. Last year's recipient 
in this category was Dorothy Gunther 
Pugh, founder of the Memphis Youth 
Concert Ballet. 

Steadfastness, for a lifetime of 
achievement. Susie Bryant, advocate for 
her neighbors in Orange Mound, re- 
ceived the award in the 1987 ceremonies. 

Determination, for a women who 
solved a glaring problem despite a wide- 
spread inertia, apathy or ignorance 
around her. Most recent recipient was 
Willie Pearl Butler, who helped to estab- 
lish the Resident Council Association for 
Public Housing, the Lemoyne Gardens 
Tenants Association and Memphis Area 
Legal Services. 

Heritage, for a woman of generations 
past whose achievements still enrich our 
lives. Ida B. Wells, black journalist of the 
19th century and Myra F. Dreifus, 
founder of the Fund for Needy Children, 
received the honors in 1987. 

Heroism, for a women whose heroic 
spiri t was tested and shown as a model to 
all in Shelby County and beyonr. Previ- 
ous recipients in this category have in- 
cluded Frances Coe, a member of the 
Mem phis Board of Education for 24 years 
and Nina Katz, director of the Memphis 
Literary Council and a Holocaust survi- 
vor. 

Vision, for a women whose sensitivity 
to women's needs led her to tremenc *^us 
achievements for women. Past recipients 
have included, Astrid Braganza who 
worked for the humane treatment of 
women in prison in Memphis and Shelby 
County and Bonnie Thornton Dill, direc- 
tor for the Center for Research on 
Women. 

Women of Achievement is chartered 
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as a not-for-profit corporation by the 
state of Tennessee. It is supported by in- 
dividuals, businesses and agenc'^^fy with 
cash and in -kind services. Donations r.re 
tax deductible. 

Nominations flow from coalition 
member organizations and irom groups 
and individuals throughout the commu- 
nity. A final selection panel, composed of 
the comm unity- wide Women of Achieve- 
ment coalition, chooses the recipient in 
each category. Member organizations 
pay $20 dues and are then guaranteed a 
seat in the selection process. 

Interested persons or groups may 
write or call, Sandra H. Utt, Department 
of Journalism, Memphis State Univer- 
sity, Memphis, TN. 38152, (901) 454- 
4795. 



Robinson 

(continued from page 3) 
maU leadership at the highest levels of 
the MIA, the mass character of the boy- 
cott, with the active involve "nent of more 
than 50,000 Black Montgomery resi- 
dents, allowed for women to contribute 
and influence the campaign at the grass 
roots level. 

As Robinson asserts, ''The MIA was 
not a corporation.. .the MIA was the 
people." And it was people like JoAnn 
Gibson Robinson who were the lifeblood 
of the Montgomery bus boycott and t\e 
larger Black civil rights movement. Her 
personal testimony is a living tribute to 
those who stniggled by her side and a 
great inspiration to those still struggling 
today. 

Barbara Ransby 

Umversity of Michigan 
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Author uses Arkansas family 
to give humanistic account 



The Seed ofSaUy Gaod'iu A Black FamUy ui Arkanaas 1833- 
i953 » by Ruth Pdk PkttcrMn* $19 

The purpose for writing The Seed of 
Sally Good'n, as outlined by Ruth Polk 
Patterson, was to provide a more human- 
istic account of Blacks in Arkansas. 

The author uses "the family estate of 
John Spencer Polk as an example of how 
Blacks were involved in an d related to the 
movement westward, the settling of the 
frontier, and the development of a way of 
life in both pre- and post-Civil War Ar- 
kansas.^'What the author does— using 
oral history, genealogy, archaeology, and 
traditional historical research meth- 
ods— is that and so much more. She 
weaves a story which can be seen as part 
of the great American tragedy. 

While the saga of the Polk family does 
not provide the high drama of the novel 
"Roots,* it is just as effective in its por- 
trayal of the complex relationships 
within the mulatto Polk family and be- 
tween them and the wider comi./anity. 

The devastating impact of racism, 
classism, and sexism is the central focus 
of this work. The extreme consequence^^ 
which befall a society which takes "rule 
by the father* to its extreme are consid- 
ered when we see how the mulatto John 
Spencer Polk attempts to emulate the 
actions of his White slave master father, 
Taylor Polk. 

die Spencer Polk can attain mate- 
rial and social status, he is unable to save 
his two sons from the violence of Whitep 
an d his two daughters from a more subtle 
form of violence — self hatred. 

Spencer Polk's own house is divided 
between two worlds because of the color of 
its inhabitants. The arbitrariness of 
these categorizations are made more 
poignant because it is the family itself 
wh':h maintains the oppression in the 
form of discriminating against its own 
members because of skin color. 

The straightforward and dispassion- 
ate -nanner in which Ruth Polk Patterson 
)y I this book about her own family 
i ttle warning to the reader that thi s 
is u. *ense story she intends to unfold 
befon 

In' when I first began the book I 
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felt rather more that this book "should be 
read" than that I wanted to read it. Given 
the lack of information on the family life 
of Black Americans, any book which de- 
tails the existence of the ordinary Black 
family deserves being read. 

But whenlreadaboutthe unfortunate 
Sally, John Spencer Polk's slave mother, 
being sold away from her children afler 
she had given birth to a daughter too dark 
to have been the "child" of her master 
Taylor Polk, the pain and suffering of 
Sally swept over me. 

The irony of having the children reject 

DilVs work included 
in Temple publication 



her because she had been an "unfaithful** 
slave mistress and embrace the slave 
master who sold her away is symbolic of 
the relationships which exist in Ameri- 
can society to this day, as a result of the 
legacy of slavery. 

In a way, this is Sally's story; her 
agony haunts the pages of this book. We 
can only hope that this book by her great- 
granddaughter is a final victory for some- 
one who, during her lifetime, was denied 
even the most basic of rights and dignity. 

This book is a testimony to the nature 
of oppression which comes not so much 
from the horrendous atrocities of slavery, 
but from the more subtle terror of being 
and having respect for your oppressors 
while hating and rejecting the oppressed. 

In summary, Ruth Polk Patterson has 
effectively combined the elements of a 
scholarly work and those of a personal 
account of a family's sorrows and 
triumphs. The absence of jargon makes 
this a very readable book on many levels. 
The acauemics can critique the methods 
and interpretation of data; others can 
ponder the implications for Black family 
survival and achievement. 

This is an important document of our 
nation's past and ought to be a required 
reading in every high school and college 
in the country. 



Rhoda Johnson 
University of Alabam; 



"Making Your Job Good Yourself: Do- 
mestic Service and the Construction of 
Personal Dignity," by Bonnie Thornton 
Dill, director for the Center for Research 
on Women, has been included in Women 
and the Politics of Empo*jjerment (Phila- 
delphia: Temple University, 2988). 

Part of the Women in the Political 
Economy e ries, this book has been 
edited by Ann Bookman, assistant direc- 
tor of the Mary Ingraham Bunting Insti- 
tute of RadclifTe College and Sandra 
Movgen, jsistant professor of women's 
studies at the University of Massachu- 
setts-Amherst. 

Dill's article on "household workers 
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demonstrates that everyday acts that as- 
sert personal dignity an d 'stand up to the 
missus' are empowering. A domestic 
worker's interaction with her boss chal- 
lenges and can alter important power 
relationships in her place of work. 

"She argues that, in theparticularc^ n- 
ditions of domestic service, individual ac- 
tions can be essentially political," accord* 
ing to the text. 

Articles in the book are organized into 
five parts, each of which focuses on one 
aspect of women's political experiences. 

They include: 1) challenging conven- 
tional definitions of politics; 

(continued on page 10) 
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Since its inception in 1969, The Alli- 
ance Against Women's Oppression has 
worked in a multitude of campaigns, 
coalitions and events. Beginning as an 
organization of women of color know as 
the Third World Women's Alliance, the 
Alliance has been involved in numerous 
efforts to defend the rights of women of 
color and poor women in the U.S. 

There v.as also an emphasis to supper 
people in countries struggling to free 
themselves of oppression and exploita- 
tion. Examples of some of the work in- 
clude thc^ National Campaign to Over- 
turn the Bakke Decision, material sup- 
port for southern Africa end the Coalition 
to Fight Infant Mortality. Promoting 
International Women's Day by organiz- 
ing annual celebrations became a collec- 
tive and supportive way to train women 
to be leading activists. 

The organization's work was directed 
by a triple jeopardy focus on race, class 
and gender in understanding women's 
condition n the U.S. and around the 
world. The development of this analysis 
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led to the broadening the membership to 
include white women who agreed with 
this anti-racist and working class per- 
spective. 

The Alliance carried on the tradition of 
activism, organizing the International 
Women's Day celebrations, working on 
reproductive rights issues, expressing 
political and material solidarity with 
sisters from Palestine, Central America, 
and southern Africa, bricking Blue Shield 
strikers, supporting lesdan rights, and 
promoting women's issues as part of the 
Rainbow Coalition. 

Throughout the course of the work, the 
Alliance expanded to include chapters in 
Boston, New York, Washington,D. C. and 
Louisville as well as the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Its multi-racial character 
remains strongand it has tlsr broadened 
to include Black and White lesbians. 

(continued on page 10) 
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Alliance s history shows defense 
of women of color, poor women 



*Hunter-Gault walks thin line' 




Following is the introduction of Char- 
layneHunter-Gault that iAHis made Dec. 1, 
1987 when Ms. Hunter-Gault was on 
Memphis State University's campus. 
Elizabeth Higginbotham, director of 
Publications for the Center, introduced 
Hunter-Gault 

I think I speak for everyone at the 
Center for Research on Women when I 
say that we have been very excited about 
the visit of this esteemed guest. 

We are particularly pleased to be con- 
tinuing our young tradition of bringing 
women with critical perspectives on both 
their own situation and the society in 
which we live to the attention of Memphi- 
ans. 

I know that when introducing, a main 
speaker, it is frequently the practice to 
practically read the person's resume. 
That does not seem to be necessary with 
such a well-known television personality. 

Many of you know who Charlayne 
Hunter-Gault is, because you watch her 
on a regular basis on the PBS McNeil/ 
Lehrer NewsHour. Also, I know a number 
of people here who have followed her 
public career, which began during those 
couTcigeous days at the University of 
Georgia, and continued as a journalist in 
New York and Washington. 

Instead, I wanted to speak for just a 
few minutes about the way that our mis- 
sion at the Center for Research on Women 
and Charlayne's work intersect. It is this 
connection which prompts her to take 
time from an incredibly busy schedi'le to 
spend a day in Memphis and to urge you 
to take notice of the institution that is 
here within your midst. 

At the C^»nter we do research on south- 
em women and women of color, that is 
Afro-American, Native American, Asian 
American and Hispanic women. We have 
accepted as our charge the task of chang- 
ing many of the stereotyped images of 
these women which are still found both in 
social science and historical research, lit- 
erature and the mass media. 

Instead, we would like both scholars 
and the general public to have a more 
realistic imagt of the diversity of women 's 
experiences and acknowledge the larger 
social structural factors that account for 
many of those differences. 

Achieving this goal is not an easy task. 

Too often the only Black women given 
positive attention are those, like our 



guest tonight, who are successful The 
successful Black woman is generally held 
up as a model for others to admire. She is 
always used to demonstrate that if you 
get your act together, you can indeed 
make it in America. 

This is only part of the picture and the 
persistence of images both in the media 
and in our research obscures the realities 
of lives of Black women and other women 
of color who on a daily basis meet race, 
gender and frequently class barriers. In 
order to succeed they must both under- 
stand those barriers and devise ways to 
scale them. 

And this is also not an easy task. 

Successful Black women, like Char- 
layne Hunter-Gault, have to walk a thin 
line. It is important to be a role model and 
to demonstrate that certain achieve- 
ments are indeed attainable. At the same 
time, it is equally as important to be 
honest with people about the obstructions 
they face attaining an education and ac- 
cess to steady, enjoyable employment. 

This is particularly critical knowledge 
for White women and people of color. 

What I admire about Charlayne and 
why it is important to me to share her 
with you tonight, is that she is well aware 
of the duality of her role and actively 
seeks to dispel the myths. 

She believes that a genuine under- 
standing of the trials that one faces in life 
is the key to developing the strength not 
only to survive but a)'»o to th. ive. 

Knowledge about ourselves and the 
barriers we face can also illuminate the 
importance of working with others to 
achieve change. We are working on one 
front — the academy — and Charlayne is 




Charlayne Hunter-Gault 

working or another — the communica- 
tions industry, but we are both eager to 
share our insights with people and for 
them to also look critically at themselves 
and the society. 

Friend S; I hope you appreciate the 
words of Charlayne Hunter^ault. 

Sponsors of Hunter-Gault's visit in- 
cluded: The National Dank of Commerce 
and The Daily News. Donations were re- 
ceived from the following: Sherrye Adver- 
tising and Public Relations, President 
Thomas Carpenter's office; Robilio's Liq- 
uors, The Barbeque Shop, Lynn Weber 
Cinnon, Elizabeth Higginbotham, Lil- 
Han Hite, Marianne Leung, and Bonnie 
Thornton Dill. WKNO^TV helped with the 
publicity. 
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This should facilitate collaborating long 
distance. 

*We are already using it to keep in 
touch with people in our networ . and it 
is fun to watch people enhance tiieir new 
technological skills and use the computer 
for their own uses,** Higginbotham said. 

Each user of the Bulletin Board needs 
a micro computer, a modem and a tele- 
communications package. Dialing into 
the Bulletin Board will only require a 
long distance telephone call, if the user is 
not in the Memphis area. 

The Bulletin Board can communicate 



in 300 baud, 1 200 baud or 2400 baud. The 
higher the baud rate the faster the 
communications — and the less money to 
spend on telephone bills. 

Users can access the Bulletin Boarc'hv 
calling (901) 454-3652. Access to all 
services on the Bulletin Board requires 
being a financial supporter of the Center. 
Persons interested in supporting the 
Center should send a chock for at least 
$25 made payable to the Memphis State 
University Foundation. The money will 
help defray the cost of mailing additional 
information on the Bulletin Board. 
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Book Review 

Mannas treatise on female crime 



suggests a unisex theory 



Female Crime and Delinquency, by Coramae 
Richer Mann» University of Alabama Press, 
1985, pp. 331, $30. 

Upon first glance, this work appears 
no different from standard texts in this 
area. Like others, its broad sweep encom- 
passes the nature and extent of female 
crime and delinquency, classical and 
contemporary studies of female crime and 
delinquency, and female offenders and 
the law, the courts, and the correctional 
system. 

Scholars will find Female Crime and 
Delinquency a useful source book and a 
valuable guide to literature in the field 
with respect to the problem of female 
crime, theoretical and conceptual per- 
spectives of female criminality, and fe- 
males and the correctional system. 

For example, in Section Two, "Theo- 
retical and Conceptual Perspectives," 
Mann has a comprehensive summary of 
the standards in the field of criminology 
and new research by scholars with a 
feminist consciousness. 

In Section Five, *Ten" . >sand the Cor- 
rectional System," Mann refers to a 
number of surveys and studies such as 
the National Assessment of Juvenile Cor- 
rections Study, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Survey of State Training Schools, 
and other major studies. 

Mann proposes a number of policy and 
program changes in the criminal justice 
system, including the elimination of inde- 
terminate sentencing, passage of the 27th 
Amendment to the Cor.otitution (ERA), 
the legalization of prostitution and de- 




Regina Arnold 

criminalization of victimless crimes such 
as drug and alcohol abuse, legislation 
permitting pregnant mothers to keep 
their babies while in prison until *Tx)nd- 
ing^has successfully been accomplished, 
creation of standards for medical and 
health care of incarcerated women, 
wages equal to men for women in prison 
industries, and the sensitizing and train- 
ing of criminal justice personnel at every 
level, in race relations and other human 
relations efforts. 

Female Crime and Delinquency "is an 
effort to generate a unisex theory of 
crime and delinquency through a com- 



prehensive description and analysis of the 
female offender." It is the latter effort that 
this reader finds most troublesome. 

First, gi\ jn recent works of Price and 
Sokoloff (1982); Stanko and Rafter (1982); 
Eileen Leonard (1982) and Messerschmidt 
(1986), the call for a unisex theory is at 
best prem future, at worst an attempt to 
dismiss S( ne important scholarship on 
female criminality, the criminal justice 
gfystem and women. 

Second, the call for a unisex theory of 
crime and delinquency is not substanti- 
ated by the 260 pages of theory and re- 
search, some of which targets men, others 
of which focus on women in relation to 
men. Rather, the comparisons between 
the sexes which are drawn from a plethora 
of past research highlight male/female dif- 
ferences criminality, the law, the courts, 
and the correctional system. 

In light of past theoretical shortcom- 
ings in the literature on crime and delin- 
quency, Mann might have called for a 
reassessment of clar-^cal and contempo- 
rary theory with respect to women. 

The strength of Mann's work is encom- 
passed in the compilation of vast classical 
and contemporary research on deviance, 
juvenile delinquency, and criminality. It's 
weakness lies in the lack of a conceptual 
framework in which to make sense of dis- 
parate, often conflicting data. 
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Sarah Lawrence College 
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News Briefs 



Alliance 



The Black S udies Department of 
Wellesle> College will present the first 
international gathering of women writ- 
ers from the English-speaking Caribbean 
and their critics at Wellesley College 
April 8-10. 

These writers and critics will discuss 
their work and its implications for the 
future. The registration fee, $29.50 or 
$21.50 for students, includes the pro- 
gram and two meals (Friday luncheon 
and Saturday evening West Indian buf- 
fet). 

For more information, contact Selwyn 
R. Cudjoe, coordinator, Caribbean 
Women Writers' Conference, Black Stud- 
ies Department, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, MA 02181 or call (617) 235- 
0320, ext. 2567. 

A Cross-Cultural Black Women's 
Studies Summer Institute will be held 
July 11-30 in New York City. Hosted by 
the Center for Women's Development, 
Medgar Evers College; Center for Re- 
search on Woriien, Barnard College; Bi- 
lingual -Bi Cultural Program, Teacher's 
College, Columbia University; and the 
Women's Studies Program and Commu- 
nications Department, Hunter College, 
the focus of the institute will be commu- 
nications. 

For information write. Black Women's 
Studies Institute, Medgar Evers College, 
1150 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, NY11225. 



Research Clearinghouse 
microcomputer version 
available summer 1988 

Installation of the microcomputer ver- 
sion of the Research Clearinghouse is 
almost complete with approximately 
3,000 citations on women of color and 
Southern women in place. 

The micro and print or book version of 
the Research Clearinghouse should be 
available for purchase by the end of sum- 
mer 1988, according to Andrea Timber- 
lake, the Research Clearinghouse coordi- 
nator. The Fund for the Improvement of 
Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE) will 
support the project. 

Lfibraries and researchers around the 
nation will be able to purchase the data- 
base on an IBM or compatible floppy disk 
and volumes which contain all the cita- 
tions in the Research Clearinghouse at a 
reasonable price. 

Information s\bout the available date 
and price will be in the Newsletter. 

10/Spring,1988 
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The University of Kentucky is spon- 
soring the lOth Anniversary Women 
Writers Corference ^Celebrating the 
Gifts of Womon** April 6-9. 

Writers who plan to attend include: 
Andrea Dworkin, Penise Giardina, Rosa 
Guy and Sherley Anne Williams. 

Registration for the entire conference 
is $ 15. For more information, contact the 
Women Writers Conference, do Continu- 
ing Education for Women, 106 FVazee 
Hall, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
KY 40506-0031. 



The NWSA Journal, a new interdisci- 
plinary, multi-cultural, feminist journal, 
sponsored by the National Women's Stud- 
ies Association, is soliciting scholarly 
articles of interest to women's studies 
researchers, teachers and others in volved 
with feminist concerns. 

The Journal welcomes submissions in 
all disciplines, especially those written 
from an interdisciplinary approach, re- 
search focusingon feminist pedagogy and 
articles by and about women of color. It 
will also publish reviews of "books, films, 
other educational materials and student 
research. 

Articles should be written from a femi- 
nist perspective and in a language and 
style accessible to a variety of readers. 
Submissions will be read anonymously by 
women's studies scholars before a final 
publication decision. 

Authors should submit manuscripts in 
duplicate, double-spaced, not in excess of 
30 pages, which have never been previ 
ously published or aie not under consid- 
eration el se where . Manu script form 
should follow "A Manual of Style," the 
University of Chicago Press. 

Send all manuscripts and correspon- 
dence to MaryJo Wagner, editor; NWSA 
Journal, Center for Women's Studies, 
207 Dulles Hall, 230 West 17th Ave, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
43210, (614) 292-7014 or 1021. 

The Center for Great Plains Studies 
invites the submission of proposals for 
papers to be presented during its 13th 
annual conference held in March 1989 
that examine the past and presents roles 
of Spaniards, Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans, and Chicanos in the Great 
Plains region. 

The topic will be * From Spanish Ex- 
plorers to Plains Settlers: The Hispanic 
Presence in the Great Plains.** 
Interested scholars should submit pro- 
posal s of 1 50 to 200 words by July 1,1988 
to Professor Miguel Carranza, Center for 
Great Plains Studies, 1213 Oldfather 
Hall, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0314. 



(continued from page 7) 

The Alliance presently is involved 
with a number of campaigns and coali tion 
efforts. They include: 1) Dora Ram ana 
Material Aid Campaign, supporting a 
daycare center of the *\frican National 
Congress in Lusaka, Zambia; 2) Repro- 
ductive Rights Access Project, educa- 
tional resources on a range of issues aris- 
ing from women's reproduccive capacity; 
3) Somos Hermanas, political and ma- 
terial support for women of Central 
America; 4) Rainbow Coalition Women's 
Commission, developing and projecting 
women's issues and role in the Jesse 
Jackson campaign for the presidency; 
and 5) Participation in the April 25 
Mobilization for Peace and Justice, the 
National Lesbian/Gay March on Wash- 
ington, D. C. and other local coalitions on 
a variety of issues. 

The Alliance also publishes periodical 
political analyses and commentaries on 
issues ranging from peace and disarma- 
ment to teenage pregnancy. 

The Alliance is a committed to the 
belief that organized people can change 
things for the better and that people can- 
not organize effectively by separating 
themselves. 

The Alliance al so knows that tapping 
the power of working class women will 
bring incredible new strength to the 
broad movement working for a new social 
order in all areas of women's lives. 

Papers available from the Alliance at 
$1 each include: 

1 ) "Teenage Mothers: Setting the Rec- 
ord Straight," June 1987. 

2) "Salvadoran Women: In Search of 
Peace and -^I'stice," May 1987. 

3) "Forward to Freedom: Women and 
Apartheid in South Africa," July 1985. 

For more information, contact tlie Al- 
liance, c/o Women's Building, 3543 13th 
St., Box l,San Prandsco, CA 94110. 
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(continue 1 from page 6) 

2) analyzing the ways gender struc- 
tures women's political experience and 
the ways race, ethnicity and class inter- 
sect with crender in shaping political ac- 
tion and consciousness; 

3) demonstrati ngho w the interconnec- 
tions between women's social relation- 
ships in the family, the workplace, and 
the community generate particular fonn^ 
of resistance and consent; 

4) situating grassroots activism in the 
context of larger political and economic 
processes; and 

5) analyzing the relationship between 
women's political practice and political 
theory. 



For sale t'rom the Center 



BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

1. Selected Bibliography of Social Sci- 
ence Readings on Women of Color in the United 
States. This referenc* tool is an extensive bibli- 
ography of social f ^iice research on Afro-Ameri > 
cans, Asian Americans, Latinas and Native 
Americans. It also contains general citations on 
people of color and a selection of titles of general 
wozks cn women. 42 pages devised February, 
1988). Price $5.00. 

Selected Bibliography on Southern 
Women. This bibliography contains citations to 
history, social science and personal narratives on 
southern women; most of tht c*' ations are anno- 
tated. 42 pages (revised February, 1988). Price 
$5.00. 

RESEARCH PAPERS 

' Class Perceptions i he Blcrk 
Community by Lymi Web<*r Cannon and Reeve 
Vanneman. This stud> uses a sample of over 
1700 Llack male and female re^p^naents to 
explore the relationship of objective class and 
status factors to Blacks' percept io as of thoir po- 
sition:: in the class structure. 27 pages (1985). 
Price $4.00. 

r fork and Survival fc Bhck Wr^2n 
by Elizabeth Higginbotham. Abrief unp ^sis of 
Black women's roles in agriculture, ser .ce and 
professional employment which argues that 
Black women's social class position can best be 
understood within the context of the public or 
market work they perform. 17 pages (1984). 
Price $3.00. 

3. Employment foi Professional Black 
Women m the Twentieth Century by Elizabeth 
P/jginbotham. The history of racial discrimina* 
tion for educated Black women is explored in this 
paper. The author traces the historic depend- 
ency of Black women on the public s'^ct^i f-^r 



prcfes.(tin -ial employtne^.l. 3^ ';}ages(1985). >nce 
$4.00. 

4. Our Mothers' Grief: Racial Ethnic 

Women and the Maintenance of Families by 
Bon. ie Thornton Dill. This paper is an explora- 
tion of the impact of racial oppression on the 
family life of Afro -Americans, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Chinese and Japanese immigrants in the 
18th and 19th centuries. The author provides in- 
sights into the *' double duty" for wom^n of color 
during this era. 56 pages (1986). Price $5.00. 

Race and Class Bias in Research on 
Women: A Methodological Not* by Lynn Weber 
Cannon, Elizabeth Higginbotham and Marianne 
L. A. Leung. The exploratory reirearch which h is 
generated the building blocks of feminist schol- 
arship over the last 15 years has o{\4iTi relied on 
studies with volunteer subjects. This study 
analyzes the race and class background of women 
who vounteered to participate in an in-depth 
study of professional and managerial women, 
documents a White middle-class bias, ar/ illus- 
trates how race and class may be built into the 
research design of exploratory studies. 51 oages 
(1987). Price $5.00. 

fi Minority Families in Crisis: The 
Public Dlscun^ion byMc xineBuca Zinn. Cultural 
deficiency theories are again on the rise and the 
focu& of debate about Black \nd other families of 
color. This article addresses the renewal of cul- 
ture of poverty perspectives and also presents a 
structural alternative. The focus is the role of 
economy in creating* sustaining Ble :k family 
stPicture. This new look at family and p jverty in 
a deindustrializing society also provides insights 
for feminist scholarship. 30 pages (1987), Pnce 
$4.00. 

7. The On going Struggle: Education 

and Mobility fcr Black Women by Elizabeth 
Higginbotham. Reports on the secondary school- 
ing experie-^ces of a sample of Black women. 



Please ship this order to: 



Total Publications Ordered. 



Total Amount Enclo< std 



PuL\ tiona are a available for ur n 
clasb^ >• riiS. Bookstore orders should b^. ^nt 
directly to vhe Center for Research on 
Women. I'or more information, phase call 
Jo Ann Amnions at the Center (901) 454- 
2770, 
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All orders must be prepaid. Make checks 
payabia to Memphis State University and 
remit to: Center for Research on V^ovren. 
Memphis State University, Memphis, 
Tenn. 38152. Additional tees will be as* 
sessed to defray the costs of overseas post* 
age. Please write separate checks for publi- 
cations and sup; orter fees. Tennessee resi- 
dents shouldinclude 7,75% tax. If invoiced, 
a fee of $1 will be charged. 
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Author is concerned with the narrow definitions 
of contemporary racism. 28 pages (1987). Price 
$4.00 

SOUTHERN WOMEN: THE INTERSEC- 
TION OF RACE, CLASS AND GENDFk 

A collaborative venture with Duke University 
of North Carolina Women's Studies Research 
Center and the Women's Research and Resource 
Center ai Spelman College showcasing research 
on southern women. 

1. Subversive Sisterhood: Blac^ 
\ men and Unions in the Southern Tobacco 
Industry by Dolores Janiewski. Explores the 
ways traditional southern patterns of racial, 
gend;r and class rclavionsnips were reconsiii- 
tutf ^ in tobacco industries ar i hindered 
nization. 40 pages (1984). Price $5.00. 

2. This Work Had A End: The Transi- 
tions from lAvp-in to Day Work by Eli. abcth 
CliTk'Lewis. Ural histories examine the lives of 
Aii'ican American women who migrated froni the 
Souih to Washington, DC in the late 19*"^ :n- 
truy. Initially working as live-in serv .nese 
women made the transitioc to day woiic and 
achieved a new sense of autonomy. 56 pages 
(1985). Price $5.00. 

SocicU Change and Sexual Inequal- 
ity: The Impact of the Transition from Slavery to 
She ecrcpping on 3lack Women by Susan 
Archer Iviann. Historical data isusodto examine 
improv ments in terms oi sexual equality for 
southern Black women afler emancipation. The 
findings indicate- that class, race, and the type of 
production play a critical role in shaping the 
nature of patriarchy and thu»» the degree of sex- 
ual equality. • > pages (1386) Price $5.00. 

RESEARCH CLEARINGHOUSE A?^D 
CURRICULUM INTEGRATION 

1. To See Ourselves, To See Our Sisters: 

Re-envisioning th rriculum by Dr. Jandra 
Morgen. Keynote oudress, 1' 35 V/jrkshop on 
Women in the Curriculum. (1986). Price $4.00. 

2.. Cor ceptual Errors Across the Cur- 
riculum: Toi^at'ds a Transformation of the 
Trad tion by Elizabeth M' nich. Keynote ad- 
dress, 1986 Workshop on Women in the Curricu- 
lum. 31 pages (1986). Price iVOO. 

3. Transforming the Sociology of the 

Family New Directions for Teaching and Texts 
by Maxine Baca Zinn. A commentary on teaching 
the sociology of the family. 18 pages (1987) 
Price $4.00. 

^ Denying Difference: The Continuing 
^oftij for the Exclusion of Race and Gender in tl 

urriculum. Maiigaret Andersc*. Keynote Ad- 
dress, 1987 Workshop on Women in the Curricu- 
lum (1987) Price $4.00. 

For $35 per year a subflcriber will receive the new 
items published by the Center for one calendar year. All 
publications will be nuiiled upon their nting. They 
include: 

•2 bibliographies — Women of Cc^or and SoaK.em 
Women (both are updaCH yearly); 
•3 research papers; 

•2 papers from the Southern Wt ti*»n Working Paper 
Senes; 

•2 papers from the Rr^^arch Clearinghouse and 
C urriculum Integration series; and 
•3issueeof7'A«M jsUtUr. 
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THE 

Center for Research On Women 
Memphis State University 

announces its 

Bulletin Board Systemj 



To Communicate with us you need: 

1. a micro computer (any kind) 

2. a liOO baud modem 

3. a communications software package 

4. a telephone line 



Your modem settings 
should be: 

8 data bits 
1 stop bit 
No Parity 




BBS No. 
901-678-3652 

Voice No. 
901-678-2770 
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CROW BULLETIN BOARD DIRECTIONS 



Welcome to the Center for Research on Women at :iemphis State 
University's Electronic Bulletin Board System. This is a set of 
directions for using the bulletin board. We hope they will give 
you a general sense of what to expect when you cet on the board. 
These directions are a first draft, and so those of you who are in 
our initial test group for the board can help us out ^y sending 
comments for revisions of this document. As you use the board, 
let us know what helps, what is ccnf using, what is missing, etc. 
We hope you will find BBSing an interesting and rewarding 
endrnvor. Just remember thnt you can't do anything to harm the 
sysuem, so relax and enjoy the process. 



1. The first time you call the board, you will be asked a 
few questions. On the first call you will not gain full access^ 
but in a day or so you will be upgraded to noiraal user status. 
You will also be asked to enter a password so that the system will 
recognize you the next time you call. Don't forget your password 
and don't make it anything obvious such as your name. You may 
select up CO eight characters for a password. 



2. The syst-^ /ill also ask you if you want graphics. There 
will be a help ion to help you decide. Using graphics is a 

two-step proceui*. First, you must include in your CONFIG.SYS 
file (an HS-DOS file) the following line: 

DEVICE = ANSI. SYS 

Second, you must set your telecommunications software (e.g., 
PROCOMM) for ANSI. For a complete discussion of how to do this 
see the "Using Procomm" directions included in this packet. 
Finally, if you are unsure about how to do this, you can just 
choose "no graphics" for now. 



3. Next the system will -*sk you if you want to use OPed (the 
full screen editor similar to v7ordstar) or the L.O.R.E or line 
oriented editor. Tne L.O.R.E. editor may be easier at iirst. You 
can change to the other alter you gain experience with messaging, 
but either choice provides Help with a ?. In order to use the 
full screen editor, you have to have graphics set and 80 cols. 
Just remember you can always change your options for graphics, 
style of editing, password, etc., by selecting A for /Iter at the 
Main Menu. 
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INTRODUCTORY BULIiETINS 



You will get a menu of BULLETINS after the introductory 
screen. The bulletin areas are listed below: 

1 ..o What's New? 

2 ... Shareware 

3 ... About the Center 

4 ... Research Clearinghouse 

5 ... Research at CROW 

6 ... Publications at CROW 

7 ... Other Publications 

8 ... Order form for 

Publications 
T . . . Today in History 
Q . . • Quit and go to OPUS 

Your Choice : 

These options contain brief statements on the listed topics. 
You can read about what's new at the Center, about publications 
and even order them (by choosing #'s 6, 7, and 8). When you have 
explore'^ the various bulletins, you will want to select Q to 
access the rest of the bulletin board. When you choose Q, the 
MAIN MENU of the bulletin board will appear as follows: 

Y IH MENU 



MAIN MENU: Type by itself for help 

M)essage section F)ile Section G)oodbye (logoff) S)tatistics 

C) lrnghouse Search B)nlletin A) Itnr setup 

D) ser List/Search E)ditorial V)e.sion 

Select : 



Each of these sections has its own set of subsections so we will 
show you how each -f the MAIN MENU sections looks; and the options 
available through it. We will begin with the Message Section. 
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MESSAGE SECTION 



The message s^iCtion contains several "areas" where you can 
sen! and receive messages. You get into the message section by 
typing M when you are at rhe MAIN MENU. Then you will see the 
Message Section Menu. It reads as follows: 



MESSAGE SECTION MENU 



A)rea change 
R) eply 

L)ist (brief) 

G) oodby e ( logof f ) 



N>€xt (read msg) 
=)read non-stop 
S)can 

K) ill message 



P)rior msg E)nter message 
+)read reply -)read original 
I)nquire M)AIN MENU 



Select 



A)rea change allows you to select one of the frllowing areas in 
which to send or receive messages: 



Area 1. . .GENERAL MESSAGES 

Area 2. . .DISCUSSION OF RACE, CLASS, & GENDER IN THE 

CURRICULUM 
Area 3 . . . STATISTICS 

Area 4 ... TECHNICAL QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
Area 5... CALL FOR PAPERS — CONFERENCES 
Area 6. . .CALL FOR PAPERS — PUBLICATION 
Area 7 ... CLEARINGHOUSE 

Area 8... UPCOMING CONFERENCES & WORKSHOPS 

Area 9». .PERSON TO PERSON: Private Messages Only 

Area 10... JOB ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Area 11 ... EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Area 12... MATRIX MESSAGE AREA 



Each of the message areas is an ongoing discussion (e.g., #'s 
12 3 4 7 9) or simply a listing of announcements on the stated 
topic (e.g., #'s 5 6 8 10 11). This is raany people's favorite 
part of the BBS. Just type M at the MAIN MENU to go to the 
messages. There you may read messages and ^^ave messages on a 
variety of topics. Remember, you do noL have to knovf the person 
you are addressing. Just jump into the conversation cvhen you see 
something you are Interested in discussing. You can address 
messages to specific users by listing their individual names or to 
all users by using the name "all". Remember^ you can always ask 
for hfeslp when you encounter something you don't understand by 
simply typing ?. Rele:x and explore. 

Once you have selected the your desired message area, you can 
use the other commands to E)nter messages to others, S)can to see 
what messages you have not read yet, K)ill a message you have 
alr-^ady received, do a brief L)isting of the Messages, etc. You 
can also change to a new message area by selecting A and then the 
number of the message area you wish to move to. You can always 
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exit the session altogether by typing G)oodbye, or return to the 
MAIN MENU by typing M. 

Entering A Message. To leave a message for someone on the 
board you should ^ype M from the MAIN MENU to move to the message 
section, and make sure you are in the Message area you wish to be 
in. For example, to leave a private message — that is area 9 — so 
you would type A 9 to change to area 9. Type E) for enter message 
from the Message Section Menu. 

The system will respond as follows: 

Person to Person - Private Messages Only 
This will be a private message in area # 9 
Type ? to list users 
To: 

Subject: 

You can list out the users to identify the correct spelling 
of the person to whom you wish to leave a message, or to find out 
who is on the board. Once you have identified the person to whom 
you wish to send the message, type their name in after the To: 
prompt. The system will ask you to idencify the subject of the 
message, just type a word or two describing the contents of your 
message. The system will respond with a prompt line number "1:" 
and you will enter the message after the line number. 

There are two ways to enter the text of a message. One is by 
3ust typing it in after you get the line number prompt. If you 
hit the "enter" key twice in a row, it will assume the message is 
complete, exit, and give you the following Submenu: 

MESSAGE SECTION SUBMENU 



Editor Options: Type '?' by itself for help 

S)ave A) bort/ cancel L)ist i:)dit I)nsert line 

D)elete line C)ontinue T)o J) subject 

If you are satisfied with the way your message reads, then 
you can simply send the message by typing S for Save, if you wish 
to revise or edit the message, use the Insert, Delete or Edit 
commands . 

The second way to send a message is by composing it off line, 
and by uploading it to the bulletin board using Procomm. This 
technique will be especially useful for those of you who are long 
distance users of the bbs. This way you can take your time to 
compose a message off line and simply up3oad it while you are 
paying for the long distance phone time. To upload your message, 
you follow the same commands until you reach the line number 
prompt. Instead of typing the message you would do the following 
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!• Hit the PgUp key. The system will request a protocol, 
and you should select option 7 for ASCII transfer. 

2. The system will then ask you to identify the file name 
of the ASCII file containing the message you wish to send. For 
example, if the file is on drive "b" and is named "msg"^ you would 
type: "brmsg". 

3. The system will begin the transfer, and will beep when 
the transfer is complete. You should see the message on the 
screen, jdu: there may also be a string of 20 characters which 
precedes each line. Those characters will not actually appear in 
the message. Just save the message by typing S when you return to 
the Message Section Submenu. 

4. If you wish to check and make sure that your message was 
sent ok, reread the message and see how it looks. 



Receiving A Message. Just as you may wish to compose 
messages off line when you aren't paying for the time, you may 
also wish to receive your messages and other bulletin board 
information and save it so that you can read it at your leisure. 
The easiest way to save information is to use the log (alt Fl) in 
procomm. Whenever you decide you want certain information saved, 
all you have to do is hold down the alt key and type Fl. The 
system will request the name of the file on which you wish to save 
your messages. You should list a drive identifier and file name. 
It is probably a good idea to have a floppy disk in and to save to 
a file on a floppy (as opposed to your hard drive — for those who 
have hard drives). For example, you could save on a file named 
"msg" on the "b" drive by typing "b:msg«\ 

As soon as you type alt Fl the log will be open (and the 
bottom of your screen should indicate such) . Everything that 
appears on the screen will automatically be sent in ASCII format 
to the file "b:msg" until you choose to close the log by typing 
alt Fl again. This method of saving all infojnnation on the screen 
is essentially the same as using the alt L command but instead of 
sending information to the printer it sends it to a file on a 
floppy disk. Hovever, printing to a floppy is much faster than 
printing on the printer. 

One final notci, opening the log and keeping a record of your 
entire session may be a good thing to do the first few times you 
are on the hoard. You can then learn about the board by reviewing 
your session after your are off line. 
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FILE SECTION 



The file section also contains several "areas" where you can 
upload and downloaa entire files. For example, you may wish to 
send a copy of a paper you are working on to your collaborator. 
You would do this by uploading (sending) the file through the 
upload area of the file section and your collaborator would later 
download (receive) the file to her or his system. The file 
section IS also the place where we have stored for you copies of 
software which is freeware, or shareware— that is, it is available 
for anyone who wants it either free of charge (freeware) or for a 
voluntary contribution depending on whether you like it or not 
(shareware). For example, you might like a copy of PCFILE a data 
base manager, EPICTAT, a statistics program, or a tutorial in 
SPANISH. They are all on the board for ycu nov. 

To send or receive files you must first get to the File 
section by typing F when you are in the MAIN MENU. This will call 
the File Section Menu. It reads as follows: 

FILE SECTION MENU 

Ajrea Change L)ocate F)ile titles T)ype (show) G)oodbve 
U)pload D)ownload S)tatistics M)ain menu C)ontents 

Select : 



Area change allows you to select one of the following areas in 
which to send or receive files: 

Area 1. , .TEXTFILES & FILES OF GENIJIAL INTEREST 
Area 2. . .WORD PROCESSORS 
Area 3... DOS UTILITIES 

Area 4 ... LANGUAGES FOR MS DOS MACHINES 

Area 5. . .EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Area 6. . .COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAMS 

Area 7 . . . DATABASES 

Area 8. . .MISCELAMEOUS FILES 

Area 9 . . .UPLOAD AREA 

Area 12...NETMAIL 



Select: 



Once you have entered the desired file area, you can use the 
other conuaands to L)ocate a particular file name; List the titles 
of all files available in that area by typing F; display the 
contents of a file by typing C; U)pload or D)ownload files. You 
™k* * typing an A followed by the 

number of the file area you want to move to. You can always exit 

i2S,t®w®^Z°".^-'-^°^®^^®^ typing G)oodbye, or return to the MAIN 
MENU by typing M. 
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In one of your first ventures into the file section, you 
might like to get a quick list of all the files available to you 
in the entire file section, print it on you printer (or save it on 
your disk) and peruse it later at your leisure to decide if there 
are any files you might want to have. This can be done by 
entering the Area 1 of the file sec*- ion and reading the contents 
of a file called \LLFILES.TXT which is an ascii file that lists 
the names of all the files available on the CROW Bulletin Board. 
To download this file, follow the instructions in the section 
below entitled DOWNLOADING FILES, if you want to read the file 
on-line, you would type the following sequence from the MAIN MENU: 

FAIT 

Then type the name of the file to be listed: ALLFILES.TXT 
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D0yNLk')ADIN6 AND UPLOADING PILES 

To upload (send) or download (receive) files here are the 
steps: 

DOWNLOADING FILES 

1. Go to the File area containing the file you wish to 
download. To do this you type F at the MAIN MENU; then 
type A for area change followed by the number of the file 
area which contains the file you wish to download. For 
example, if you wish to download the file containing the 
list of all available files on the CROW BBS, that file is 
named ALLFILES.TXT and is contained in Area 1 "TEXTFILES 
& FILES OF GENERAL INTEREST". The following sequence of 
commands should be entered first from the MAIN MENU: 

F A 1 

2. Select D for Download (i.e., receive) 

3. Select protocol. You should normally select };^oden, and 
that doesn't work try Ymodem. 

4. Type the name of the file you want to download (e.g., 
ALLFILES.TXT). 

5. When the screen tells you to begin receiving the file, 
hit the PgDn key. 

6. Select protocol, v ^e the same protocol you selected in 
step 3 (either Xmodem or Ymodem) . 

7. Type the name you want to give the file on your system. 

UPLOADING FILES 

1. Go to the File area containing the file you wish to 
upload (i.e., send). To do this you type F at the MAIN 
MENU; then type A for area change followed by the number 
of the file area where you wish to leave the file you are 
sending. For example, if you wish to send a draft of a 
paper (filename = PAPER. DFT) to a collaborator, you would 
send it to Area 1 "TEXTFILES & FILES OF GENERAL 
INTEREST". The following sequence of commands should be 
entered first from the MAIN MENU: FAX 

2. Select u for Upload (i.e., send). 

3. Select protocol. You should normally select »nodem, and 
that doesn't work try Yncdea. 

4. Type the name c the file you want to upload (e.g., 
PAPER. DFT) . «- V ^ / 

5. When the screen tells you to begin sending the file, h't 
the PgUp key. 

6. Select protocol. Type the same protocol you selected in 
number 3 (either Xmodem or Ymodem) . 

7. Type the name you want to give the file on the BBS 



system . 
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STATISTICS 



From the MAIN MENU you can also check various statistics 
about your use of the BBS. If you type S, you will see the 
following display: 



Your statistics for (today's date and time) 



TIME 



Tiiike on line, this call # minutes 

Time remaining for this call... I minutes 

Time of previous calls today... # minutes 

Calls to date | FILES 

UL (from you) # k-bytes 

DL (to you) # k-bytes 



You should know that each session on the BBS is limited to 
45 minute session. 
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RESEARCH CLEARINGHOUSE SEARCH REQUEST 

Although you cannot search the Research Clearinghouse on 
Women of Color and Southern Women on-line, you can leave a search 
request or line, and Center staff will mail the results to you. 
You can request a search of the Research Clearinghouse from the 
MAIN MENU by typing C. The machine will then ask you to respond 
to the following series of questions. 

What is your mailing address? (give: # stree.-; or dept. univ) 
City, stiite. Zip: 
Home Telephone: 
Work Telephone: 

The rest of the questions deal with your query of the 
iat2d>ase . 

Would you like to search the database by A)utl*or or 
K) eyword? 

Publication Dates: Coverage provided from 1975 to the 
present; some files might contain earlier years. 
Search all or specify years: 

At this point in the Clearinghouse Search Request, _ne 
questions you will be asked will depend on whether you have 
requested an Author or a Keyword Search. So each option is 
described below. 

AUTHOR SEARCH. In an author search, you will simply be asked 
to .give the full name of the author whose address ard research 
publications you wish to identify. 

KEYWORD SEARCH. Ir a keyword search, you will receive the 
following prompt: 

Description of search topic, please be as specific as 
possible. You will have four lines. Please hit return at 
the end of each line. 

You will type a detailed description of the content about which 
you are seeking references so that center staff can identify the 
best set of keywords from the Women ^s Thesaurus . After entering a 
four line description of your search topic, you will be asked 
which files you wish to search (i.e., published articles, chapters 
m books, books, unpublished papers, human resource file, and 
nonprint materials) . After answering that question you will have 
completed the search request and will automatically be returned to 
the MAIN MENU. 
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BULLETIN SECTION 



The MAIN MENU includes a Bulletin selection. By selecting B 
from the MAIN MENU^ the user can return to the Bulletin section of 
the board at any time. The Bulletin areas and their contents are 
described in detail on page 2. 



The MAIN MENU also allows the user to change certain ways the 
system is set for you as a unique user. For example, you may want 
to change your password or the way your name is spelled for your 
account. You may want to add graphics to your options or change 
your help level. If you select A) Iter setup at the MAIN MENU, it 
will display your current sets as in the example below: 



User name. Lynn Cannon 

City Memphis, TN 

Help NOVICE Nulls 0 

scm.Width. .80 scm.Length 25 Tabs Yes 

More? Yes Graphics. .Yes Scrn. clear Yes 

Once you have seen your sets, you can change them by 
selecting the relevant choice from the A) Iter Setup Menu as 
described below. 



ALTER SETUP SECTION 



ALTER SETUP MENU 



ALTER MENU: Type by itself for help 
C) ity P) assword H) elp-Level 

L) ength T) abs M) ore 

F)ull screen edit S)creen clear 



N)ulls 
G) raphics 
Q) UIT 



W) idth 



Select: 



C^)UIT returns you to the MAIN MENU. 
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USER LIST/SEARCH 



The MAIN MENU allows th^ user to identify th3 names of all 
other users on the system and to know the last time they logged on 
the system. If you select the U option from the MAIN MENU a list 
will appear like the following: 



Press ENTER to list all or type a partial name to match: 

Rebecca Guy 5 Dec 87 21:53:51 

Lynn Cannon 15 Dec 87 10:12:21 

Maggie Andersen 10 Dec 87 22:10:10 

Mike TiiDberlake 20 Nov 87 10:43:17 



EDITORIAL SECTION 



The MAIN MENU includes a section for the SYSOP (System 
Operator) , Juli Valley, to address general comments to the user 
community. You can read those comments by typing E at the MAIN 
MENU level. 



SHORTCUTS AND HELP 



SHORTCUTS. At first, you will want to spend more time on the 
board, trying various options and getting a feel for where it 
takes you. Later you will not need to see all the menus and can 
reduce you time on the board. Remember that one way to reduce 
your time on the board is to stack commands. Consider this 
example. From the first prompt you receive, you could type: 
Q M A 3 

TI .s will Quit to Opus, M for message area, and then move you to 
message area 3. 

HELP. If you have problems, leave a message to the SYSOP, 
Juli Valley. You can leave that message at logoff (Goodbye) or in 
Message Area 1 or 9. You can also use the ? at any time and you 
will receive more detailed information about the function you are 
working in at that time. Good luck. Have a good time. We hope 
the bulletin board will enable us to expand and enhance our 
research and teaching; to build our support network across the 
nation; and to more widely disseminate information about Women of 
Color and Southern Women. 
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